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Art.  I.  (\tllcktcH-rcise  nach  llolUind  nnU  England^  mbst  ciuer  ausfiikr- 
lichcu  Darsti'llung  dcs  Kirchen — Schul  —Amten — und  Gi^iinguisa- 
frvscnx  heidcr  Lander  mil  verglcichender  Hintveisung  auj  Deutach^ 
land,  vorziiglich  Prcusscn,  von  Tlieodor  Flicilner  cvang.  Pfarrer 
in  Kaiser  worth  bci  Diisseldorf.  2  Btle.  pp.  xxviii.  98(5.  Es«en-l>ei 
Biidoker,  1881. 


[Colli‘cting-Tour  to  Holland  and  England,  with  a  circumstantial  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Church  Constitution,  Establishments  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Systems  of  Pauper  and  Prison  Discipline  in  both  Countries ; 
and  a  C  om]>arison  of  them  with  those  of  Germany,  and  particularly 
of  Prussia :  by  Theodore  Fliedner,  Minister  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Dusseldorf.  2  vols.  1831 .]] 


Vl^llILE  the  appearance  of  the  present  Work  from  one  of  the 
provincial  presses  of  a  foreign  country,  precludes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  apology  for  our  delay  in  taking  notice  of  it,  our 
regret  that  it  was  not  earlier  in  our  power  to  do  so,  is  certainly 
lessened  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  instructions  with  which  it  is  so  richly 
fraught  arc  no  less  valuable  in  our  own  land  now,  than  they  would 
have  been  at  any  former  time.  Our  attention  was  first  ciirected 
to  it  by  a  very  distinguished  and  amiable  professor  in  Northern 
Germany,  who  visited  this  country  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year ; 
tnd  it  is  after  a  second  perusal  of  the  entire  Work,  first  supplied 
to  us  from  his  private  library,  that  we  are  now  induced  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  valuable  and  varied  contents. 
Should  the  commendations  we  think  proper  to  apply  to  it,  lay 
tts  apparently  open  to  the  charge  of  deviating  from  the  strictness 
of  mtical  justice,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  on  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  topics  of  remark,  our  criticisms  would  be  misplaci‘d ; 
^htt,  in  much  that  regards  the  style  and  language  of  the  Author, 
*c  are  of  course  incom|)etent  authority;  and  that  our  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  the  sulistantial  merits  of  the  Work,  the  diligence,  sa- 
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gacity,  and  care  with  which  owt  Author  made  Ins  oh^enratj,,,^ 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  has  rcconlcd  them,  form  our  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  for  intrcKlucing  him  to  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Fliedner  is  not  however  altogether  unknown,  we  Wieve, 
to  many  of  our  London  friends,  thotigh  we  have  not  been  lo 
fortunate  as  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I'he  Work  now  m. 
mmneed,  is  the  narrative  id’  part  of  a  journey  made  by  him  in 
Holland  and  this  country  some  years  ago,  in  pursuance  of  a  plm 
which  he  had  formed,  much  to  the  credit  of  his  judgement  agi 
man,  and  of  his  feelings  as  a  pastor,  in  onler  to  engage  the  sympa- 
tides  of  foreign  Christians  on  l>ehalf  of  the  pco])le  of  his  chai]^. 
'Fhis  congregation,  of  not  quite  2(K)  souls,  arose  in  177^^  of 
the  establishment  of  a  velvet-manufactory  at  Kaiserwerth,  which 
many  of  our  readers  may  rememlKT  as  a  little  village  on  the 
Rhine,  not  far  from  Diisseldorf.  Full  religious  freedom  had  been 
conceded  to  them  as  a  Protestant  parish,  though  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  a  Uofoan  ('atholic  population,  by  their  temporal  so- 
voreign,  himself  a  (’atholic,  the  electoral  prince  of  Rhine-,  or 
l^alntine-Havarin.  Hardly,  however,  had  Mr.  Fliedner,  who 
had  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  great  distinction 
and  success  at  (iiittingen,  been  a  month  resident  among 
them  as  their  ]>astor,  when,  through  the  unex|K‘ctcd  failure 
of  the  manufactory,  on  which  the  whole  ]>opulation  of  the 
]dace  de|H‘ndcd  for  sup]>ort,  the  parish  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  'I'here  being  no  endowment  of  any  consequence,  the 
Kfilaries  of  the  minister,  organist,  and  sexton,  the  repairs  of  the 
church  and  minister's  house,  and  several  other  expenses,  were 
defniyed  by  viduntary  contributions.  These  were  neccssarilv 
suK|H*iuleil,  since  even  those  who  were  not  connected  wiA 
the  manufactory,  cither  as  pro])rictors  or  workmen,  were  more 
or  less  concerned  in  its  ])ro8perity.  'Phe  ])oorer  inhabitants 
were  destitute  of  bread ;  and  even  the  house  of  the  minister, 
w  hich  had  eleven  years  before  been  pledged  to  the  owners  of 
the  manufactory  iis  a  security  for  monies  advanced  for  the  building 
of  the  church,  was  liable,  through  their  failure,  to  be  disposed  ot 
with  the  rest  of  their  effects.  In  this  extremity,  a])plication  was 
inaile  to  the  nearest  1‘cclcsiastical  authoriticH,  hut  in  vain.  They, 
though  applying  for  aid  in  the  highest  quarter,  (i.  e.  the  Prusi^ 
Protestant  Itovernment,  under  which  the  whole  surrounding 
country  had  passed  some  time  before,)  met  with  no  success.  But, 
as  this  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Author  has  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
plain,  it  is  our  duty  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

‘  Tims  was  the  cmigrogntion  left  to  their  own  resources,  with  the 
sad  pros|K*ct  of  hi*iiig  coiiqielli'd  in  future  to  ilis]>cnse  with  a  minuter 
of  their  own,  as  they  had  iiidivd  once  lR*forc  heeii  obliged  to  do  for 
t«»ur  hiiig  years.  Nay,  even  f<»  lose  their  schmd  ;  since  the  (’ulholie 
etnimmii.d  eouiieil  li.id  applied  for  its  diswdut ion,  and  the  remoi'al 
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chililren  to  the  nearest  Catliolic  kcIiouU.  Without  church  or 
schaoh  without  pastor  or  U^achcr,  in  the  iniiist  <»f  a  zealous  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  populatiou>  to  SUV  nothing  of  the  proselyting  spirit  of  a  priest- 
howl  so  little  friendly  to  the  light,  as  but  recently  to  have  taken 
iwjv,  and,  as  was  said,  even  burnt  some  Catholic  'i'estaments  which 
hod  Invn  found  in  the  ))ossession  of  their  ])eople,  this  little  band  of 
Protestants  had  no  prospect,  but  that  they,  too,  should  be  overspread 
with  the  surrounding  darkness. 

*  So  helpless,  indeed,  did  the  condition  of  the  parish  appear  to  the 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  they  declared  to  me,  it  must 
come  to  nothing,  and  oifered  me  another  charge.  What  unis  I  to  do  ? 
To  abandon  like  a  hireling,  and  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
conhdiiig  congregation,  which  had  called  me  from  a  distance — from  a 
foreign  land — to  be  their  pastor !  Had  1  in  such  a  spirit  thought 
u>  bear  the  name  of  a  servant  of  Christ  Jesus ! 

*  I  therefore  determined,  in  confidence  in  the  true  Lord  of  the 
Church,  to  seek  help  for  my  congregation,  far  and  near,  from  the 
charity  of  Christian  brethren*  ....  Vol.  I.  pp.  2,  3. 

Thus  disappointed  of  assistance  from  either  his  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors  or  the  (Jovernhient,  (a  Government  which  professes  to  provide 
fur  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  which,  although  its 
instructions  are  sadly  frustrated  by  the  rationalist  clergy,  to  which 
it  gives  its  sanction,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  takes  greater  pains  to 
ict  up  to  its  profession  than  any  other  Government,  with  the 
questionable  exception  of  that  of  Holland,)  our  worthy  Author, 
when  the  private  voluntary  exertions  of  his  own  little  flock 
were,  after  forty-four  years’  continuance,  suddenly  and  hopelessly 
cnp])led,  was  obliged  to  seek  the  private  voluntary  benefactions 
of  foreign  Christians.  For  this  purpose,  he  visited  Holland  and 
England,  we  are  happy  to  have  understood,  with  all  desirable 
success.  The  results  of  his  observations  during  this  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  journey  to  Holland,  are  before  us  in  the  present  volumes. 
We  understand  that  those  on  England  have  been  prepared  for 
publication,  hut  remain  in  the  Author’s  hands  for  want  of 
encouragement.  This  wc  very  much  regret.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  with  regard  to  much  that  characterizes  Great  llri- 
tain, — all  that  regards  our  ecclesiastical  constitution — the  cha¬ 
racter,  relations,  and  influence  of  the  several  denominations — 
llie  state  of  education — our  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal 
establishments — our  religious  societies — and  the  ^leculiari  tics  of  our 
domestic  and  social  life,  whether  resulting  from  national  or  other 
causes,  would  liavc  received  from  him  a  far  more  exact  and  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  their  operations,  form,  and  spirit,  than 
has  been  given  by  the  speculative,  vain,  and  hasty  Von  Haumer 
to  many  of  the  subjects  he  has  handled. 

The  order  observed  by  Mr.  Flicdncr  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  varied  matter,  is  that  suggested  by  the  progress  of  bis  journey  ; 
thel)C8t,in  our  opinion,  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Work,  tbougli 
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it  obliges  the  more  inquisitive  and  thoughtful  reader  to  comply 
his  investigations  on  some  of  the  more  im^iortant  topics,  by  oo». 
hilling  the  information  of  detached  and  distant  ohajiUTs, 

‘  |K*rMmal  narrative'  itself  furnishes,  iiuUvd,  little  more  than  the 
aceident«*il  eonneeting  link  hetwmi  the  more  im])ortaut  and 
extensive  descriptions  of  scenery,  manners,  and  institutions;  and 
is,  for  the  most  part,  very  discreetly,  we  should  have  heen  ha)>pv 
to  sav  unexceptionahly,  handled.  lUit  it  is  tlie  fate  of  those  wno 
‘  make  haste  t(»  ho  rich  to  fall  into  a  snare';  and  our  excellent 
Author  himself,  liaving  lieen  for  some  months  obliged,  tlmugh  for 
the  iK’iielil  of  others,  to  give  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the 
gathering  of  lilthy  lucre,  is  not  exeinpU'd  from  *  tlie  common  lot.' 
It  forms,  indeed,  the  exception  ;  and  his  course  on  this  deli¬ 
cate  ground,  is  on  the  whole  highly  honourable  to  him;  hut  lie  u 
nut  elear  of  having,  on  one  or  twa>  (occasions,  sufiered  his  disap. 
|M>intment  on  an  a])plieation,  to  bring  him  down  from  his  accitt- 
turned  candour  and  uprightness  of  judgi'ment  to  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  motives  of  |)ersons  who  refustnl  him  aid.  We 
should  have  In'cn  glad,  on  account  of  these  moral  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ‘  iK'gging  system,'  to  have  heen  able  to 
go  a  little  further  into  the  subject ;  but  the  superior  interest  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  W  ork  will  allow  us  to  cite  only 
two  ])as8ages  from  this  part  of  the  narrative,  and  they  shall  be 
taken  from  the  brighter  side.  In  the  lirst,  the  Author  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  hasty  error  of  judgement  in  reference  to  others*  motives; 
and  wc  present  it  as  an  instance  which  slicws  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  candour,  even  imdcr  very  unfavourable  appear¬ 
ances. 

‘  1  s<HUi  found,  however,  by  another  example,  that  a  person  collecting 
for  clmrilahlc  purposes  is  not  jnstitied,  on  every  occasion  in  which  he 
is  refu.setl  or  hnt  jMH>rly  ;i.ssisted  by  persons  represented  as  W’calthy, 
to  coiisifhT  them  penurious  or  unfeeling,  but  should  rcmemlKT  that  be 
is  often  inihinforined  and  ignorant  of  their  actual  situations,  and  that 
it  is  iinpossihle  accurately  to  know  their  motives.  Thus,  I  apjdicd  to 
an  old  genlloman,  wlio  had  had  Ix'eii  described  to  me  as  rich,  but  he 
at  once  refused  me.  Tlu*  house,  carj>ets,  vases,  mirrors,  chairs,  and 
innrldc  flecon\ti«»ns  in  the  aimrtinents,  indicated  great  wealth  ;  and  I 
I'onld  not,  therefore,  on  withdrawing,  suppress  a  secret  feeling  of  dio- 
plensnro  at  his  niggardliness.  A  few  days  after  when,  in  conversation 
with  a  iieighlsmring  clergyman  on  the  progress  of  my  object,  I  took 
occtiaiou  to  complain  of  this  want  of  charitv,  as  I  considered  it,  I  heard, 
to  my  astonisliinent,  that  only  a  few  weeks  Ix'fore,  through  the  failure 
of  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  t4H>  fondly  trusted,  and  who  had  been  sjpecu- 
luting  iltvply  in  sLite  secnritic*s,  he  had  lost  nil  his  fortune,  and  in  his 
old  age  was  reduced  t(»  want.'  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

'Fhe  other  passage  will  speak  for  itself. 

*  The  longer  1  remained  in  Anisterilain,  the  greater  was  the  interest 
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ftfltrd.  Many  collected  for  my  pet»])le  \vith(»nt  my  kmm»l»Mlgc  ;  wpe- 
(itllv  the  son  of  the  then  French -re formed  .Minister,  Thevulier,  who 
wai  secretary  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  apjieartHl  to  1h*  11  young  man 
full  of  the  love  of  Christ.  He  had  circulattMl  a  copy  of  mv  papers 
aniong  his  acquaintance  and  several  of  the  lower  class  of  town's 
peo))le ;  and  through  their  numerous  small  ctmtributioiis,  gathere<l  a 
verv  n's|)ectablc  sum.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  the  house  of  a 
trs^le^aum  who  had  very  cordially  subscribed,  one  of  the  young 
a  onion  of  the  shop  came  up,  and  modestly  enquiring  what  success  1 
mot  with,  put  into  my  hands  the  addresses  of  several  (htsous  who  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  object.  I  took  and  thanked  her  for  them, 
but,  as  she  retired,  could  not  help  expressing  to  her  master  the  sur- 
prisi*  at  this  interest  excited  in  me  ;  when  he  informed  me,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  z(*alous  collectors  f\»r  my  congn'gation,  and  that 
frirni  the  pt'nny  c<mtributions  of  her  different  acquaintnnet's  she  had 
ttlreiuly  forwarded  many  guilders  to  INI.  Chevalier,  but  with  the  ex- 
|)Tvss  stipulation,  that  her  name  should  not  l>e  mentioncHl.  He  adde<t, 
that  during  the  last  four  yirars,  she  had  collected  upwards  of  14(H1 
guilders  (£,'lUi  l.‘i.t.  4r/.)  for  the  Missionary  Society,  of  the  female 
branch  of  which  she  was  a  most  active  memlKT.  i  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  in  conversation  with  her,  that  she  W'as  a  truly  excellent 
(  hristian  woman,  deeply  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and  altogether  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  her  Lord  ;  yet,  in  the  experience  of  his  uns])cak- 
al)le  love,  counting  all  her  own  works  nothing,  and  herself  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  the  smallest  thanks.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  34,  5. 

Wc  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  our  more  influential 
readers,  this  notice  of  one  in  humble  life,  w’bo  did  ‘  wliat  she 
‘could  deeming  it  only  right  that  wherever  our  Author's  self- 
denying  enterprise  is  mentioned,  ‘  this'  also  ‘  which  she  hath 
*  done,  should  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her.’ 

Hut  it  is  time  that  we  give  our  readers  some  account  of  tljc 
more  descriptive  parts  of  the  Work,  its  representations  of  scenery 
and  life.  In  these  wc  think  the  Author  very  haj>py  :  he  lias  an 
eye  for  general  effect,  and,  on  occasion,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that 
lie  is  ea]>:ible  of  a  ]irofound  and  just  analysis.  In  his  first  or  pro¬ 
per  rollecting-Tour,  he  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  he  afterw  ards  made  a  second  journey  to  authenticate  his 
former  notices,  and  observe  the  |)cculiaritics,  now  fast  disapi)car- 
ing,  of  the  northern  provinces  of  (Trduingen  and  Friesland. 
During  his  lengthened  residence  in  Amsterdam,  he  took  occa.sion 
to  record  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  various  public  ser 
vices  of  religion  in  the  Dutch  churches,  and  from  op])ortunitics 
then  afforded,  he  has  also  given  an  account  of  the  division  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Holland  towards  the  close  of 
tbe  last  century,  by  the  spread  of  infidelity  among  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  consequent  a])pcarancc  of  a  new,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
restored  Lutheran  Cburcb,  whicli  had  its  origin  and  principal 
in  tliat  citv.  The  various  distinctions  wbich  now  obtain 
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Amon^^  the  Dutch  Anahaptints,  also,  there  first  attracted  his  aiten. 
tion ;  in  addition  to  which,  wc  have  accounts  of  the  various  rhn. 
ritable  esta!)lishments,  and  the  systein  of  prison  discipline  ])revailiiig 
in  the  city,  and  of  the  Author's  excursions  to  the  well  known  vil. 
lages  of  ilroek  and  Saardam.  Uottcrdani  again  is  presented  to 
us  as  the  head  cpiarters,  so  to  s|H'ak,  of  the  various  religious  so* 
cieties,  especially  the  llihle,  Missionary,  I'ract,  and  Sunday  School 
Societies,  on  all  of  which  the  Author  has  made  several  ver>’  jn. 
dicious  and  valuable  remarks.  In  connection  with  these  Socictiw, 
the  remarkable  variety  of  confessions  which  exist  in  liotterdam, 
has  given  occiision  to  a  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  rcTigioog 
life  in  that  city,  and  to  a  notice  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
parties  in  the  cliurch,  that  of  the  Remonstrants.  With  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  charitable  establishments  of  Rotterdam,  and  an  ap* 
IH'iulix,  our  Author  closes  his  first  volume. 

The  second  commences  with  his  ‘  collections '  at  the  Hague,  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  the  seat  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  Here  Mr.  Fliedner  enters  into  an  elaborate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  constitution  of  the  established  Reformed  Church, 
both  as  it  formerly  existed,  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
till  the  year  J»nd  as  it  has  existed  since  January  IHKi,  when 

it  was  remodelled  after  the  return  of  the  exiled  royal  house  of 
Orange,  by  a  decree  of  the  present  king.  On  this  subject  also, 
the  extensive  information  and  talent  of  the  Author  have  suggested 
various  interesting  observations.  The  general  subject  of  the 
poor  laws,  and  the  special  character  of  tlie  pauper-colonies,  arc 
also  here  considered.  These,  with  a  notice  of  tlic  Uynmoudt 
4>rphan  institution,  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  military  service  (Maatm'lutppn  ter  aafimoedi^hiy  en  under- 
hteuniay  ran  den  f^ewapvnden  dienat  in  de  Xederlandeft)  and 
the  fisherii's  and  baths  at  Schevelingen,  complete  our  Authofi 
lalH>urs  at  the  Hague.  At  Leyden,  he  investigates  the  whole 
university  system,  with  es])ecial  reference,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
the  study  4)f  Theology,  'rhis  investigation  is  conducted  with 
most  exem])lary  diligence  and  care ;  and  if,  in  the  comparisons 
which  he  has  instituted  in  some  other  parts  of  the  work,  between 
the  iiKstitutions  of  Holland  and  of  Prussia,  wc  liave  sometimes 
detected  Prussian  pre)H)ssessions,  the  chapters  on  the  want  of 
any  s^Rcial  spiritual  oversight  of  the  students  in  Prussian  umvc^ 
sities,  and  on  the  imperfection  of  the  ])ractical  branches  of  Theo- 
h»gical  ixlueation  in  them,  vindicate  him  most  effectually  from 
the  suspicion  of  a  bias  here.  These  chapters  arc,  indeed,  ad¬ 
mirably  written,  and  deserving  of  the  deepest  attention  from  til 
who  are  interested  in  theological  education,  whether  in  institutions 
pndessedly  national,  or  in  such  as  are  supjmrted  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

At  Haarlem,  Mr.  Fliedner  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
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tbc  0|>cratiun8  of’  the  elementary  and  normal  schools.  On  their 
iirgiini^ition,  routine  of  duty,  and  objects  of  instruction,  as  well 
as  die  character,  standing,  and  emoluments  of  their  teachers,  he 
hdh  also  said  much  that  is  truly  valuahle ;  and  has  discussed  their 
excellencies* and  defects  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  schools  for 
which  i'russia  is  so  much  renowned.  The  organ,  and  the  tulip- 
gardens  arc,  of  course,  noticed  in  their  place,  as  is  the  less  cele¬ 
brated  hut  interesting  Teylcrian  Museum.  The  curiosities  of 
l)ort,  (or  Dordrecht,)  its  literary  societies,  (Maatschappy  tof  Xnt 
re/*'/  «€?//,)  and  a  picturesque  description  of  the  water- 

country  between  Dort  and  (iorkum,  follow  towards  the  end  of  the 
Work :  it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  ])rcvailing  methods  of  pul¬ 
pit  instniction,  and  an  elaborate  and  admirable  critique,  in  sci- 
cntilic  order,  of  tlic  most  important  works  whicli  have  a]>peartHl 
in  every  dc]iartment  of  Dutch  Theology  since  the  commencement 
of  the  j/resent  century.  ^J'o  do  justice  to  such  an  accumulation 
of  interesting  matter,  is,  of  course,  not  easy  within  tlic  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  select  such  por¬ 
tions  for  translation  as  will  not  only  justify  the  commendations 
wc  have  given,  but  excite  in  German  readers  a  desire  to  jierusc 
the  whole,  and  put  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that  language, 
in  |)osscssion  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Work,  and  of  a  tew 
fragments  of  its  most  valuable  information. 

In  the  following  extract,  our  readers  will  observe  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  still  and  meditative  German  mind,  by  the  life  and 
bustle  of  a  commercial  city. 

'  As,  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  lalwiir  of  collecting,  I  have 
mindcred  through  the  streets  of  Rotterdam,  often  have  1  bet^n  re- 
frt*shi*d  w’ith  the  lovely  scene  presented  hy  the  luadinl  canals,  and  by 
watching  the  biisv  crow'd  which  roiled  by  along  the  streets  nnd  quays. 
Kntterdam  is  confessedly  tlic  finest  city  of  Ilollaiul.  Who  that  has 
once  eiijoved  the  pros|)ect  on  the  Ruompjoa,  whether  w'alking  on  the 
promenade  itself,  or  viewing  from  a  steam-bout  off  the  shore,  the  long 
alley  of  trees  which  shade  tlie  high  river  hank,  almve  them  tlie  row  of 
Uately  palaces,  and  over  all,  the  masts  of  giant  East  Indiuuicn  pointing 
to  the  heavens,  while  underneath  the  Almis  sea-like  rolls  niajeHtic*ally 
with  lier  green  waves,  but  must  have  had  his  senses  astonished  and 
ama/ed  at  this  majestic  siHictacle  of  nature  and  art,  even  if  he  have  not 
Mvii  the  ships  in  their  holiday  attire,  adorned  with  flags  of  every  etdour 
from  the  l>olt-sprit  to  the  topinast-hcad,  and  glittering  by  iii^t  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lights  of  every  hue,  reflecting  themselves 
in  the  obscure  deep,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  on  occasion  of  a 
royal  visit. 

‘  Turn  we  now  in  the  direction  of  the  other  streets  along  the  canals 
(much  hriKuler  and  deeper  than  those  of  Amsterdam)  which  draw  off 
from  the  Maas  into  the  city,  and  sec  the  large  merchant-vessels  with 
h,irgt*s  and  Iniats  lying  thick  bi’forc  the  Wiirehouses,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  sliips  ctiming  and  going,  wc  hanlly  know  if  we  be  in  the 
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iiiifltllc  of  u  hea-|Nirt  or  a  city.  are  Lcre  uiiiteii,  the  biuilt;  ^ 

harbour  ami  of  the  street.  There  is  au  Eu^lish  ship  dittcbar^g  ^ 
careo  of  c«»ttoii  bales.  One  knot  of  js»rU*rs  ilnigs  tlnjin  off  the  deck, 
uiui  throws  them  out  on  the  quay.  There  they  are  immediately  tm^ 
over  by  au4»ther  i>arty,  and  the  holes  si'curtHl,  while  a  third  attends  u 
curry  them  away.  Here  lies  a  first-rate  Dutch  merchaiitman,  Ijooad 
for  the  Eastern  Islands,  taking  in  her  freight  of  European  goods  fia 
fiireign  cimsumption.  While  the  men  are  busy  hoisting  in  the  1lle^ 
chaiidize,  here  is  a  com|Hiny  of  joiners  nailing  up  the  chests,  t}ieref«t 
of  ciM){HTs  n^placing  damaged  hoops  with  sound.  Ik^fore  us  jnua  | 
cn»wd  of  fishing-bi^ts  just  come  in  from  the  river ;  a  multitude  of 
iinjuitient  buyers  are  already  waiting  fi»r  them  on  the  strand,  llehisd, 
a  line  of  fruit-boots  presses  on  with  their  tempting  bsul,  deep  into  tile 
lu*art  of  the  city.  0|q>osite  lie  vessels  burdened  with  towering  piles 
of  hay  and  straw',  while  w'uggons  on  every  siilc  arc  pouring  in  to  take 
a  |H)rtion  of  the  Icnid  on  their  own  shoulders.  In  the  distant  back* 
ground,  on  the  Maas,  distinguishable  by  clouds  of  rolling  smoko  and  iu 
nifty  chimney,  Hies  a  sttnim-lsmt  like  the  hurricane  along.  Hut  hark! 
dei*p  thunder  rolls!  one — two — tw'enty-four  discharges  of  cannon  in¬ 
termingled  with  w’ild  hurrahs.  I  hurry  to  the  river  side.  There — there- 
ploughing  her  w'ny  in  the  distance,  goes  the  guy  East  Indiaman,  which 
lias  just  said  fiirewcll,  already  in  full  sail,  fiags  ami  stnnimers  W’aving. 
She  is  stet'ring  for  the  distant  East :  six  months  must  she  hsik  out  in 
vain  for  her  destined  hav’en,  before  the  green  coasts  of  Java  brighten 
in  her  view. 

*  When  I  look  again  upon  the  streets,  the  land  is  as  busy  as  the 
w'hUt.  There  g<i  a  team  of  panting  horses,  dragging  heavily  a  hiadcd 
waggon.  Before  and  after,  roll  a  multitude  of  little  warehouse  cars, 
dniw'ii  by  one,  tw’o,  or  thri'e  men;  light  chaisirs  rattle  lietween; 
butchers'  and  bakers*  Ixiys  hurry  along  w  ith  their  neat  meat  and  bread 
burrows.  Innumerable  |)orters  pass  iu  all  directions  under  their 
burdens ;  masters  and  servants,  maids  and  mistresses,  move  on  with 
hasty  step ;  barrow-men  with  fruit  and  greens,  stop  panting  w'ith  their 
cries.  Each  pursues  his  ow  n  object ;  no  one  concerns  himstdf  almut 
the  rest  :  all  seems  to  lie  confusion.  Hut  sw  how*  dexterously  one 
moves  out  of  another’s  way,  how  admirably  the  multitude  wind  through 
the  moving  throng  of  horses,  lieasts,  and  men,  and  the  instant  they  are 
fnn?,  rush  on  as  if  pursinnl.  Ah  I  there  at  last  the  torrent  is  hemmed 
in  ;  up  Hies  a  drawbridge.  A  ship,  refusing  to  lower  her  pmud  niatU, 
glides  majestically  through  the  opened  way,  over-topping  the  high 
|s»riaJs  of  the  bridge.  The  imjmtient  throng  is  kept  w'aiting  on  both 
nidtHi,  nnuling  meanw'hilc  the  lottery  and  other  plac*ards  which  liare 
U'eii  {sisti'd  up,  and  thickening  visibly  more  and  more,  as  fresh  cuachei, 
waggons,  iKtUits,  and  men  come  up.  The  briilge-w'aitcr  has  at  last 
held  «»ut  his  nnl  and  w’tHslen  shoe,  and  gtit  his  toll ;  and  the  bridge 
swings  slowly  and  carefully  downwards.  Hut  venturous  youngsters 
have  not  liivn  able  to  wait  so  long.  They  have  liecn  clamlK*ring  up 
the  niisctl  bridge  on  Ixith  sides,  holding  fast  by  the  side  railing,  and 
now  they  are  desoMuling  as  it  sinks.  Hut,  just  as  they  are  going  to 
jump  ami  hurry  over,  u]>  springs  the  bridge  again  into  the  air,  for  the 
under  half  has  fallen  alnive  the  upjHT,  ind  the  Indd  climbers  stagger 
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lrrrili«-«i*  At  l;i»t  the  bri(l|(e  is  k»\vered  into  it«  right  nlocts*  the 
imn  6iMlrningH  are  tittiKl  to  each  other,  aiitl  the  Inilt  is  shovea  throngh. 

%'ow  |)retM<*s  the  thnmg  in  wild  haste  over  the  creaking  way.  Cooch- 
iprfi  aial  drivers,  anxious  to  redeem  the  wasted  time,  and  unable  to 
\rsit  till  the  foot-|xiHsenger8  are  over.  Hog  their  horses  forw^ard,  crying, 

..  |^H>k  out !  "  and  the  titnl>er8  bend,  groaning  lieneath  the  load.  IVlean- 
r;hile,  the  more  courageous  endeavour  to  push  by  the  waggons,  and 

thf  liinid  wait  in  fretful  impatience . At  last  ^ve  are  all  safe  over, 

aid  the  old  swarm  and  hustle  is  renewed,  nav,  doubled,  for  we  are 
(omitig  to  a  market  street.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  313— 3l7» 

\Vc  must  here  cut  short  the  extract,  remembering  that  a 
(U'DSidy  thronged  and  variouNly  costuineil  market  is  probably  not 
M)  strange  a  sight  to  our  reatlers  as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  our 
Author.  Indceil,  many  of  his  descriptions  derive  their  principal 
iitrsction  from  the  subjective  colouring  thrown  over  them,  and 
ihc  inferential  light  which  they  thus  reflect  upon  himself,  the 
more  interesting  as  he  represents  a  class.  National  and  pro- 
fi*ssional  characteristics  of  a  very  instructive  and  engaging  kind, 
lu',  wc  can  truly  say,  ])resented  to  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
ibeni,  in  our  Author's  impressions  of  art  and  nature,  especially  the 
Utter.  'The  German  mind  in  general  may  be  described  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  predominance  of  the  sjieculative  and  contem]dativc 
habit,  (distinguishing  these  epithets  by  the  different  degrees  of 
energy  which  we  conceive  they  are  understood  in  common  par- 
Uaa*  to  denotes)  over  the  inductive,  the  reflective,  and  the  prac-  * 
tical.  'J'his,  at  any  rate,  is  comparatively,  if  not  absoluUdy  the 
CMC.  And  wc  consider  our  Author  as  a  German  in  whom  this 
naiiunal  feature  is  distinctly  cognizable,  though  qualified  l)y  per¬ 
haps  a  stronger  natural  tendency  than  usual,  to  occupations  of  the 
laiUT  class,  drawn  forth  and  cultivated  experimentally  by  the 
neccs.sities  of  his  profession.  Indeed,  wc  look  upm  him  os  a 
good  roan,  actuated  by  deep  and  fervent  religious  principles,  in 
vhoro  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  in  their  projier  spirit,  has  ])owerfully  tended  to  develop 
all  these  varied  elements  of  character,  though  mcek-cyed  con¬ 
templation  still  holds,  as  by  birth-right,  the  upjier  place.  Thus, 
*hik\  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  and  self-denying  lalrours  of  love, 
we  have  seen  illustrated  in  the  prccciling  extract,  how  unre- 
!«r\(*dly  his  mind  opens  to  the  impressions  of  active  life, — a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  his  volumes  serves  to  shew  how 
beautifully  this  natural  spontaneity  of  emotion  is  unfolded  amidst 
the  quiet  scenes  of  nature.  Indeed,  it  is  well  for  his  readers  that 
it  U  so;  for  Holland,  with  much  that  is  peculiar,  has  little  that  is 
picturesque.  With  the  exception  of  part  of  Guelderland  around 
Arnhem,  which  exhibits  a  more  varied  outline,  and  a  |K)rtion  of 
the  country  between  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  where  ricli  plant¬ 
ations,  shelUTing  and  adorning  the  tasteful  retreats  of  the  Dutch 
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merchants,  form,  as  reflected  in  the  cvcr-windinj^  river  under  the 
warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  a  landscape  wliieh  all  would  ic. 
knowledge  to  Ik*  lH‘autiful, — there  is  little  there  hut  for  the  rrtl 
children  of  nature.  'To  those  whose  homage  is  restricted  to  oc. 
casions  when  tliey  see  her  invested  with  magnificence,  dignity,  or 
terror,  or,  as  is  far  too  commonly  the  case,  own  her  only  with  the 
imagination,  not  the  heart,  in  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  orienul 
luxuriance,  or  the  extravagant  and  i!n]K)ssihle  scenic  ror/zpoA/V/oru 
with  which  our  lighter  literature  ahouiuls,  the  milder,  uioK* 
serene,  more  solH*r  as]>eet  she  assumes  in  Holland,  oilers  no  au 
traetions,  and  ])resents  no  claims.  Hut  it  is  otherwise  with  our 
Author,  'rhough  a  dweller  on  the  Khine,  and  aeqimintwl,  as 
from  his  residence  at  (Idttingcn  we  cannot  hut  prt*sume,  with  the 
Ilartz  scenery,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  com]>lexion  of  his 
narrative,  that  he  c<»uld  yet  find  real  delight  in  the  verdant 
meadows  of  the  Netherlands,  with  their  low’ing  herds,  their  hahnv 
breezes,  and  their  changing  skies.  'I'he  loveliness  and  friend^ 

‘  ////e.s.v'  of  nature,  (tlie  latter  a  sentiment  ]>ecidiarly  (icrman, 
and  indicating,  as  we  think,  w  hen  genuine,  great  transj)arency  and 
depth  of  speculative  fancy,)  would  seem  never  to  have  aj)jK'aled 
to  him  in  vain,  hut.  on  the  contrary,  to  have  found  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  truth  of  character  the  ])ro|H’r  conditions  of  a  just  ap¬ 
preciation.  Neither  does  he  a]>])ear  (if  we  may  avail  ourselves  for 
»mce  of  a  much  abused  term  the  better  to  demonstrate  the  abuse,) 
to  Ik*  less  familiar  with  the  holiness  of  nature.  Not,  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shallow  and  affected  ]H*dantry  of  the  so  called  cockney 
scluM)!,  whose  allusions  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  frequently 
unable  to  make  out,  although  their  TTfouTCJv  in  this  instance 

evidently  usurps  the  place  iK'longing  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  consi‘(|uences  of  the  fall ; — nor  even  after  the  unaffected  and 
far  dce|KT  mvsticism  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  whose  unquestionahle 
power  of  encliantment  t)ver  kindred  minds,  pantheistic  as  it  often 
is,  reveals  under  the  most  sinqdc  forms  of  iK'auty  and  of  grace, 
the  presenee  of  a  spirit  of  error,  the  exquisite  adjustment  of 
whose  snares  to  the  intellectual  and  tasteful  ‘  s]>irit  of  this  age,' 
giH's  far  to  remove  the  difiiculties  which  press  on  Ancient  I'cs- 
timonies  respecting  heathen  oracles,  and  the  magical  power  which 
MTins  to  Ik*  ascribed  to  the  Kgvptian  sorct'rers  in  the  earliest 
lHM>kR  of  inspiration  ; — hut  according  to  the  truly  scri])tural  idea 
of  (iod's  sanctifying  omnipresence  (Kxod.  iii.  5.),  and  that  con¬ 
secration  of  extenial  nature  which  results  from  its  universal  im- 
pn'ssion  with  the  traces  and  character  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
Into  this  our  Author  evidentlv  enters  with  his  whole  soul,  ami 
that  not  only  when  he  for  the  first  time  sees  the  ocean,  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  we  might  naturally  expect  some  marks  of  admiration, 
or  when  he  enjoys  marine  excursions,  if  we  may  call  them  such, 
from  Amstcnlam  to  Saardam  or  the  Friesland  coast,  but  even  on 
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ilic  clowns  which  separate  the  lower  country  from  the  Hooci 

of  waters. 

‘  .\s  iny  cleparlure  Qfrom  Ilaarleiin  drew  nt*ar,  I  was  invited  by 
ihtf  l)n»thcrs  Kyborg  to  take  a  farewell  walk  with  them  to  the  Downs. 

1  cheerfully  accepted  the  pro()OK;d,  in  order  to  get  one  more  view  of 
the  M‘a  t»n  that  side.  We  directed  our  course  towards  the  so-called 
/)/«<■  Slairs,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  downs,  which  rise  here  in 
the  hack-ground  in  the  form  of  undulating  sand-hills ;  proccH.'ding  Hrst 
thnaigh  fruitful  fields  and  by  numerous  country  house's,  then  through 
the  pleasant  little  village  of  Hlumantha,  where  excellent  vegetables  are 
n'ared  on  the  sandy  soil  ()f  the  downs,  and  where,  on  their  sunny  side, 
nuuiv  country  houses  have  been  erected,  which  are  surrounded  by  little 
nne-hills.  .  .  At  length  we  clambered  with  ditliculty  up  the  steep, 
high  summit,  feathered  round  with  bushes  of  helmet-grass,  wherein 
the  wind  sjiorted.  My  companions  here  (lointed  out  to  me  the  incal- 
culahli‘  usefulness  of  this  unsightly  grass.  No  shrub,  m>r  any  other 
j:rass  than  this,  will  grow  in  the  loose  sand.  It  first  bores  with  its 
wetlge-fbrmed  root  a  passcige  dcTp  into  the  earth,  and  then  sprc'ads  out 
its  innumerable  radicles  in  every  direclitui  through  the  sand,  so  that 
110  wind  can  eradicate  it.  .\t  the  same  time  it  shoots  up  its  blade's  in 
till*  form  of  a  high  bush,  and  thus  protects  the  soil  from  the  violence 
of  t!u*  wind.  Else  would  these  hills  of  moving  sand  long  since  have 
hern  blown  away,  and  a  free  entrance  o|H*ned  for  the  sea  into  the  low’dr 
cultivated  land.  What  admirable  wisdom  reigns  in  nature  1  Where 
inairs  highest  art  and  wisdom  would  be  insufficient  to  provide  a  dam 
or  harrier,  there  dm's  the  Pn»vidence  of  G(k1  make  of  a  shabby-looking 
gr.iss  a  durable  bulwark  ag;unst  wind  and  sea !  By  the  time  W'e  had 
cliinU'd  the  hill,  the  heavens  had  l>ecome  overcast  wdth  clouds,  and 
tlie  clear  prosjiect  over  the  wide  sea  was  closed  up  before  us.  We  felt, 
however,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  discontented,  for  we  had  disco¬ 
vered  a  lU'W'  wonder  of  divine  w'isdom  and  goodness  in  the  helmet- 
grass,  suflicient  to  call  forth  delight  and  gratitude.  I  brought  some 
ears  <»f  it  away  with  me  as  a  memorial,  and  we  returned  to  the  city 
highly  gratified  W’ith  our  excursion.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  — 301). 

'This  extract  will  sufHce  to  illustrate  the  spirit  with  which  our 
.Author  traces  in  nature  the  footsteps  of  an  omnijwcsent  Deity ; 
a  spirit  which,  contrasting  as  it  docs  with  the  mystic  pantheism 
to  which  we  have  referred,  harmonizes  in  the  most  |)crfect  manner 
with  that  which  |K'rvadc8  the  ]H)etry  of  Cow|K,‘r. 

\Vc  do  not  remember  if,  of  the  many  English  travellers  in 
Holland  who  have  described  their  tours,  any  have  furnisheil  a 
representation  of  the  water-country,  as  our  Author  very  pro|>erly 
terms  it,  lietween  Dort  and  Gorkum  ;  but  we  bave  no  doubt  that 
the  follow  ing  description  of  it  will  Ik.*  both  new  and  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

‘  On  the  24th  of  January,  I  left  Dort  for  Utrecht.  Wc  first  crossed 
•m  arm  of  the  Maa.s,  and  afterwards  continued  on  the  high  dam  (or 
artificial  bank)  as  far  as  Gorkum.  This  day  presented  to  me  such  a 
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ivuirr-Untli^r.ipi*  hji  I  hml  never  seen  l>efore.  Nnmeron«  snrh  pm. 
<«|iecU  are  in  lloilfiinl.  thnne  I  had  hefon*  seen  were  \\n  nothni|:»UtW 
j»r%*Hc*iil  view,  liefore  ns  and  on  onr  rit»ht  was  nothin^  hnt 
The  two  hriKid-strejiming  arms  of  the  Maas  were  a^in  united 
Dort.  mid  now  foriiuii  a  swi.  Ships  jjlided  swiftly  hy  ns,  or  wer? 
visible  in  the  disUince— oars  splashed  far  and  near  in  the  glitterini 
spray— ‘but  land  nnis  <nilv  to  lie  stH*n  afar  off.  J^ind  lay,  it  is  tme. 
on  the  left  at  <»nr  very  feet.  Bnt  what  kind  of  land  ?  Swininiing  in 
the  water,  alswe  whicli  it  scarcely  n we  six  inches,  retained  alsive  the 
Mirface  only  bv  a  mnltitnde  of  broad  trenchiw,  and  oversown  with 
miers,  r»*eils,  and  rtishes.  Of  these  the  former  are  usi'd  for  roofiBg, 
the  latter  for  rt«>or-niats,  by  the  inhabitants,  whosi*  hons4>s  hang  oq  thr 
tbx'livitie.s  of  the  dam,  while  its  upper  or  level  surface,  scarcely  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  paces  wide,  serves  them  fi>r  a  street.  Tliere  !ie  the 
dwellings  soitteretl  in  long  rows  on  both  declivities  of  the  hank,  like 
NwalhovH*  nests  adhering  to  the  eaves  of  a  honst*.  .  .  Far  as  the  ere 
eui  n‘ach  over  the  ifiseenre  and  slippery  soil  ....  no  place  is  to  he 
discovered  hnt  the  dam,  which  is  a  long,  narrow  sand-bank,  strefehintf 
llnsMigh  this  water-eonntrv.  wherever  the  small  propri»*tor  can  find  a 
foundation  for  his  lumie.  Neat  and  pretty  rests  his  dwelling  «)n 
tile  little  hill  ;  ami  tiimigh  consisting  only  of  a  single  storv,  from  fear 
of  overciiarging  the  fouiidalioii,  still  does  it  offer  to  the  weary  wan¬ 
derer  a  friendly  and  etnnfortahle  welcome.  Every  window-shutter  U 
prettily  odoured,  the  house  on  all  sides  is  neatly  painted,  the  disir- 
^teps  are  always  laid  with  sorted  stones,  and  even  the  gutters  are  pavid 
so  as  ti»  tlistiiiguish  them  from  the  street.  'Flie  brass  rods  of  the  win- 
dow  curtains  glitter  from  afar,  and  streams  of  light  are  reflected  in 
every  dinx’tion  from  the  shining  milk-pails.  At  every  hoixse-eomer 
vou  iiiav  stv  the  servant-girls  hnsital  with  cloths  and  brushes  of  every 
M*rt  and  fonn,  rubbing  the  furniture,  scouring  the  steps,  nay,  sernh- 
bing  away  at  every  broatl  stone  Indore  the  house.  The  miustcr  mean¬ 
while  sits  comfortably  liy  his  d<K»r,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  his  tobacco- 
Ui\  and  charc«»al-pan  Indore  him,  and  spitting-lmx  at  his  feet.  ('l»«c 
by  is  the  assiduous  housewife,  surrounded  hv  her  children,  making  the 
water  IhuI  for  tea,  to  refresh  their  thirsty  tongues.  I.biwearicd  with 
this  interesting  scene,  we  were  nearly  an  hour  driving  through  the 
vilbige.  House  stands  close  to  house  tui  laith  sides  of  the  dam.  Where 
.my  nniin  is  left  between  them,  it  is  enclosed  by  a  trim  quickset 
hedp*,  within  which  grows  a  plantation  of  hhmIs  intended  for  the  co- 
\ering  of  their  liouses,  or  for  s;ile.  Intermingled  with  these  lie  heaps 
<»t  osiers  and  other  growth,  cut  from  the  surnmnding  beds,  and  de- 
sigiietl  for  citojHTs’  ami  other  uses.  The  cutting  of  those  is  the  prin- 
cijnil  winter  employment  of  the  proprietors,  ami  the  pnnlucc  forms 
one  of  the  prinenml  sourivs  of  their  living,  and  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  'I  he  reeds  are  cut  every  v«*ur,  the  rushes  everv  two 
\ears,  the  »»sicrs  every  tour.  Here  ami  there  among  their  wooii  heapi 
''taml  Iott\  h.i\ -ricks,  which  arc  usually  all  disjH>st‘d  of  by  the  end  of 
the  winter.  lum  tlie  long-desired  Spring  has  at  last  arrived,  the 
iMut  which  has  Uvn  kept  wailing  at  the  foot  of  every  house,  is  joyfidly 
ft'sumcil,  f«»r  this  is  Isuh  house  and  workshop  to  them,  their  p;istun’ 
md  their  till.ige. 


Sf4tU  of  Ueiifliini  in  flolinfui,  iUl 

<  N(»w  ii)rAiii  tUo  eyt'  c;ui  udiHluiit  view.  Wlmt  ii  il  which  aeenis 
tii icef i»  il^'i*  diHicultv  alhiw  the  water?  Dark,  detieri  idandt. 
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rtfuurkahie  tV»r  nothing  hut  their  bruud,  low  level,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
»«»liury  tower.  W  hat  ineaiiK,  then,  thin  ndic  of  de|)artcd  times? 
•  Tli.it/’  exclaim  my  fellow-travellern,  one  and  all,  “  is  the  house  Mei- 
the  single  remnant  of  seventy-two  vilhif^es  which  once  Honrished 
•jere,  hut  winch,  aUwe  four  hnndretl  years  a^:«i,  in  the  year  1-1*21,  \vere, 
inreii^jh  an  imlcscribahle  Hisnl,  overwhelmed  and  swallowiMl  np  in  their 
foundations.  “  l#<n<l,  how  nnsearehahle  are  thy  wavs!  verily 
tlsHi  art  a  (hnl  that  hidest  thysidf.*’  ’  V^d.  1 1,  pp.  -lOll — 41 1. 


Tlic  hroiul  sheet  of  water  which  covers  these  ruins,  is  cal  let! 
the  Dieshosch.  Some  portions  of  the  hind  are  described  as  hav- 
ing  again  emerged  from  the  water,  and  been  restored  to  cultiva- 
lion.  Hnl  new  iniscliiefs  threaten.  I'hc  streams  both  of  the 
Maas  and  the  Wa^il  liavc  l)een  olxservtHl  to  Ik?  still  continually, 
though  gradually^  on  the  rise,  through  the  aecumiilatif>n  of  sand 
in  their  ImhIs,  and  menace  future  and  more  extensive  desolations, 
unless  the  cutting  of  a  canal  which  has  been  ct)ntem])lato<i  from 
(forkinn  to  the  /wyder  See,  should  effect  an  adequate  diversion  of 
the  waters. 

Denying  ourselves,  as  wc  must  do,  the  pleasure  of  extracting 
the  descrijuion  of  Drotk,  so  far  renowned  as  the  quintessence 
of  village-prudery;  of  Siiardam,  with  its  delightful  situation, 
friendly  exterior,  countless  wind-mills,  and  historical  memorials ; 
and  of  a  most  picturesque  evening  sail  upon  the  Y  or  Tai,  on 
his  return  from  the  latter  place  to  Amsterdam ;  wc  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  translation  of  the  Author's  voyage  from  that  city  to 
Friesland :  we  seltKrt  it  not  on  account  of  any  su|K*rior  interest 
whicli  it  possesses,  hut  lieeause  it  furnishes  in  its  conclusion  an 
ea^y  transitum  to  other  subjects  of  the  Work. 


‘  Oil  a  l>i?;mtiful  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  I  emliarked  at 
Amsterdam,  on  Intard  a  ship  bound  to  Harlingen,  in  order  to  sail 
over  the  Zwvder  Scn.*  to  Friesland.  There  was  little  coui{)aiiy  on  Uiard, 
ami  tlmt  liule  not  very  attractive.  »Sociely,  however,  was  by  no 
means  luccssarv  for  my  entertainment.  Aly  eyes  were  chained  fur  a 
long  time  to  the  stately  inetrojadis  in  the  back-ground ;  then  we  were 
^urronndi-d  on  Utth  sides  by  the  green  shores,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  tlieir  villagt-s,  steeples,  and  wdud-mills.  Mouikeniiam  and  Falain 
ap{H‘ured  to  the  left,  some  islands  to  the  right ;  ships  sailed  swiftly  by 
Us;  sea-mews  wheeled  in  flights  around  our  sails ;  j»orpoisi*8  siMirteil 
playfully  iip(»n  the  waters,  until  a  thin,  semi -transparent  veil  or  aiui- 
mencing  darkness  was  thrown  over  the  <*ntire  scene.  The  noxiu's 
influence  was  visible,  though  she  herself  tarried  long  behind  the 
clouds,  producing  a  lovely  twHiglit,  which  still  yielded  to  the  eye 
matter  for  conUmiplatimi.  On  a  sudden,  in  tlie  remotest  horisioii, 
'‘•methiug  bright  broke  forth  u|K>n  the  sky.  Can  that  be  the  moon 
nsiug  in  lier  l»eauty  }  No  !  it  is  the  light-house  of  Kiikhuywii.  First, 
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we  an*  ^railuaily  appniachiiic  it ;  then  we  »c*e  its  cliMir  Ktroama  of 
thrown  i»lf  oil  every  side  tr«»m  the  lon^  ton(n*^‘  IjuhI  on  which  it 
sUiuIh  :  at  lant  we  have  left  it  U^hiiHl  uh.  .Mv  wearied  eyes  now 
quireti  re»t  ;  I  dt‘M.-encle«l  into  the  caliin,  aiul  turned  into  my  little 
hainiiioek,  where  sleep  MMin  overtook  me. 

‘  Awake  and  up  next  moriiinj^  at  the  earliest  dawn,  I  hastenetl  upen 
(h*ck.  The  N^-eiie  was  entirely  ehan^xl.  We  were  now  in  the  opeg 
sea.  r|H»n  the  left,  at  leitst,  the  s«mi  stretched  out  further  than  theete 
could  reaeii.  l;|)on  the  ri^ht,  the  Friesland  shore  n»se  more  and  nvirr 
iiitt»  view  alswe  the  billows,  and  swmed  swimming  to  meet  us.  Bis 
fore  us  upjHniretl,  standing  out  alMive  the  level  of  the  winter,  the  stern 
of  a  Danish  vessel,  which  a  short  time  Ih'fore  had  spning  a  leak  <« 
hniving  ^Viubterdain,  and  had  here  gone  dowm.  The  crew  had  got  olf 
ill  the  Isiat,  detaching  and  ciirrying  away  with  them  the  mast  ami 
rigging.  As  she  was  only  laden  with  biillast,  the  loss  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  vessel  itself  was  inconsiderable.  M«»anwhile  it  served 
|Hmerfullv  to  remimi  us  how  insecure  we  shoulil  have  Imhju  in  our  weak 
planks  u)Hni  the  diH'p,  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  not  held  us 
up  ill  s;ifety  on  its  surface. 

‘  rhe  wind  now  n>se  and  blew  more  freshly.  The  heaving  sur^ 
l»eat  u|Hiu  our  ship.  .More  sails  were  nurinded,  and  we  stretched  with 
arrowy  siH*cii  towards  the  Friesland  ciuist,  which  still  lay  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance.  Now  we  lH*guii  to  descry  the  triple  row’  of  piles  of 
Norway  hr,  with  which  the  Frieslanders  are  obliged  to  guard  their 
c«ia.st  against  the  fury  of  the  waves,  since  it  lies  nnprotecteil  either  by 
hill  or  down,  and  the  ground  is  a  stitf  clav.  .V  multitude  of  church 
towers  pixTeil  up  alnive  the  fruitful,  richly -populati?d  soil,  at  Stavereo, 

1  limlelopeii,  N'.orkum,  Bolswenl,  Makkum,  Franeker,  and  other 
]dace.s.  it  was  now  1  had  my  attention  first  directed  to  the  near  rela- 
tioiKsliip  of  the  Friesland  dialect  to  the  English  language, — as,  fur  in¬ 
stance,  ill  the  w  ord  (jerky  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  English  church, 
tj  lK.‘ing  pronounced  like  the  Fngli.sh  c/i.  Many  other  instances  were 
also  {Hiinted  out  to  me.  The  English  sailors,  I  was  also  told,  arc  able 
tti  make  ihemsidves  underst«MKi  by  the  pt*ople  who  live  upon  the  coast, 
without  any  uc(|uaintauce  with  the  Dutch  language  in  general.  I  was 
afterwards  much  interested,  when  I  had  been  some  time  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  to  nuiiark  that  the  |M'cuiiar  dialect  there  spoken,  w’hile,  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  it  S4*ems  to  form  a  bridge  from  the  (ierman  to  the 
I'liglish,  in  Very  many  iimre  completes  the  line  of  descent  from  the 
itermaii  to  the  Dutch,  and  thus  indicates  the  common  origin  of  Iwth 
those  languages  from  the  Ciermun.  For  insUiiice,  the  German  fvald, 

in 

(rerman 
^ _  Dutch 

ctuid.  Our  (ierman  A/iiAcr,  again,  altered  in  Friesish  to  .r/Mcrr,  be¬ 
comes  in  Dutch  js/ulrery  and  in  F.nglish  sliver;  and  the  Gorman  *ieu, 
in  b  ricsi>h  mi/  ^bul  pronounced  exactly  as  in  (ierman],  becomes  in 
English  nctr,  .uul  in  Dutch  Htcuic.  U  is  aUo  remarkable  that  many 
b  riesish  words  end  in  o,  as  in  oKl  (ierman.’  \’ol.  II.  pp. 


tiioetc  languages  from  llic  (lerinun.  ror  insUiiice,  the  German  rvald 
in  b  riv.sish  wu/d,  liecumcs  in  Dutch  frond  [^ou  lieing  pronunneed  as  ii 
the  English  word  hou\r^,  in  English  trood.  So  again,  the  Gennai 
kiili,  ill  b  ricsish  coldy  reuiaiiiing  the  same  in  English,  is  in  Dutcl 


state  of  Hetiifian  hi  ilaflntid.  Uti 

Our  Aullior  herv  vcntun‘«l  a  will  l)c  at  once  |w- 

ciivnl,  winch  liis  coiintrvincn  have  aitiuiml  no 

small  nnown.  It  is  snrprisinp  onoujxh  timt,  throughout  Iwth  his 
volumes,  this  is  the  only  ])lacc  where  any  observations  are  oflered 
uwn  the  eoinjmrison  of  lanpiages^;  and  we  really  cannot  ci>m- 
plimeiit  him  on  any  great  aeliieveinent  on  the  occasion.  Not  only 
is  he  far  from  happy  in  his  instances,  probably  from  haste,  but 
bis  theory  is  altogether  wrong.  That  the  languages  in  Question 
present  a  vast  numlier  of  analogies,  is  matter  of  universal  know- 
Ufilge ;  that  the  Frii'sish  dialect,  in  many  of  its  vocables  and  forms, 
more  nearly  reseMubles  the  German  and  English,  or  German  and 
Dutch  languagi's  res]H'ctively,  than  either  of  them  does  the  other, 
we  are  also  ])repan'd  to  lielicve ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  regardeil  as 
an  olfslnmi  from  the  (ierman  as  now  s]H)ken,  or  as  indicating 
fither  the  order  or  the  faet  of  the  descent  of  the  Dutch  or  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  high  (ierman,  we  cannot  admit.  With  every  dis- 
pjsition,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  for  this  concession  to  our  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  honour  of  so  distinguisluHl  a  parentage, — though 
weakened,  we  must  own,  hy  the  implication  that,  as  it  is  derived 
to  us  through  the  impure  channel  of  an  uncultivated  dialect,  our 
yet  remoter  conneetion  m.ay  be  ex]>ected  to  bear  the  marks  of 
progressive  rudeness  :ind  corruption, —  it  seems  to  he  our  duty 
m(Klt‘stly  to  shew  its  inconsistency  not  only  with  the  actual  fact, 
hut  with  the  almost  unbroken  evidence  of  the  whole  Ixxly  of 
ascertained  jmnciples  of  grammatical  science  in  relation  to  such 
a  case.  Instances,  no  doubt,  have  occurretl,  of  languages  as  ])ure 
and  iH  ifcTt  as  the  high  German  (which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  that  intcndctl  here  by  Mr.  Fliedner)  being,  by  the  gradual 
mixture  of  dialects,  the  importation  of  foreign  idioms,  and  C8|)e- 
cially  the  extension  of  their  use  to  those  to  whom  they  were  not 
native,  subjected  to  a  progressive  and  irretrievable  corruption. 
Sueli  wc  admit  to  have  l)ecn  the  case  with  the  Greek  language, 
which,  having  l>ecn  first  corru])ted  into  the  aoivn  Jiaxiaroj,  has 
linally  assumetl  the  form  of  a  new  tongue  in  the  Eomaic  or  mo¬ 
dern  (ireek;  and  similar,  though  not  such  extensive  deterioration, 
has  taken  place  in  the  Arabic  language  as  s|)oken  on  the  northern 
coast  <»f  Africa;  but  these  are  not  in  ]K>int.  We  have  here  in 
♦act  no  case  of  deterioration  at  all,  but  one  of  progressive  culti¬ 
vation  and  development,  as  will  Ik?  obvious  from  the  examination 
of  this  Friesish  dialect  in  connection  with  the  l*lattor  low  German, 
and  ilie  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  ;  which  latWr  must  by  no  means  Ik? 


*  With  the  exception  of  a  line  or  tw'o  iKXurring  in  p.  121  of  the 
scctiiid  volume,  wiiich  we  had  overlm»ked,  and  where  the  Author  merely 
ri*|H*uts  the  observation,  that  many  of  the  Frie«i>h  words  had  retaiii«f<l 
a  Hearer  rest  mblunce  to  their  fiiTinan  inother-toiigiie,  he  had  l>efore 
rcinarkid,  than  is  to  he  traced  in  the  Dutch. 


IH^  Sfate  ttf  Helitfum  in  ftnflanH. 

v  unimiinItHl  ill  its  improvotl  form  ns  cxprc^^^'H  in  the  writinjjt^of 
Kin^  AU‘mi  and  ilu*  vcniTnble  Hodc,  and  ‘niwptiMc  of 
iiiaticA)  4‘\|H»Nition,  with  the  ruder  ^^poken  lan^ia^  of  the  ])inite« 
whti  infevttal  the  Northern  Seas.  I'he  Friesish  dialect,  and  the 
low  iu'rnmn  a<  still  spoken  hv  the  uneducated  in  the  north  umI 
west  of  that  country',  romprisinff  far  more  elements  in  common 
than  tiu>»c  our  Author  has  adduced,  are,  there  can  l>e  no  queti. 
ti«ui,  still  survivinjr  remains  of  one  common  ])arent  ton^e  idefi. 
ileal  with  this  earlier  Saxon;  which  lan^a^,  having,  since  it 
wdi*  hrouj^ht  over  to  this  country  hv  our  Saxon  ancestors,  l)eeii 
cuntiiiiiailv  suhjeeteil  to  a  multitude  'ot  forrijm  inHuenres,  hti 
only  ill  the  extensive  and  more  undisturlied  n^ons  of  its  native 
soil,  l>eeii  |>erinitUHl  to  expand  its  natural  fulness  iiixm  a  uniform 
principle  of  self-development  and  orpranization.  'Plie  records  (4 
history  put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  case,  and  illustrate  the 
reUitoii  of  the  hi«^h  iTcrman  and  the  Kn^iish,  and  again  of  the  high 
(formaii  and  the  Dutch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Danish  and  other 
rt‘iauxi  languages,  as  one  of  collaterni  descent :  all  are  children 
of  a  eoiiiiiioii  parent,  which  formerly  occupied  a  large  extent  of 
tile  hiioreh  of  the  Haltic,  as  well  as  of  the  interior  of  Ciermanv, 
where  it  iia»  left  no  doubtful  traces  of  its  occupation. 

It  would  be  iiueresting  u>  ^xiint  out,  in  ;uldition.  the  soienti- 
llc  relation  lo  cacii  other,  of  what  we  presume  we  may,  without 
oiietice,  call  the  two  most  distiniruished  branches  of  this  common 
lock,  tlic  high  Gcruian  and  the  English :  as  well  as  the  peculiir 
anti  dlstlucilve  cimracters  of  their  formation  ns  respectively  scien- 
tiiic  auii  historical ;  hut  want  of  n>om  tbrhids  it.  'Fhose  who  are 
iuteresu'd  in  such  dist^uihitioiis  can  easily  follow  up  for  thein- 
clvcs  the  hint  we  have  thrown  out  :  and  enough  has  been  said, 
wc  trust,  to  shew  tlie  error  into  which  Mr.  Fliedncr  has  fallen 
through  t*K>  hiihty  okscrvatioii  from  a  false  point  of  view.  We 
diouiii  have  Ix'cn  much  more  Mirprised  at  such  an  error  in  so 
tuiclligeut  aiul  judicious  an  observer  as  our  Author  unquestiona¬ 
bly  is,  IkuI  wc  not  often  hatt  occasion  Uuh  to  see  and  to  feel  how 
-  xccediiigly  easy  it  is  to  incur  such  oversights,  amidst  calls  and 
ocx'uputlous  of  nioic  cngn>s*lng  Interest.  Younger  students  of 
gr.iuiuiar  will  |K  rhaps  take  imtice,  trona  this  instance,  what  slcn- 
Icr  ground  is  furnL*>iu*U  by  vcrlial  atHiiities  for  were  theorizing 
(»n  a  question  so  hintoricai  as  the  t'ormatiuii  of  language,  how  va- 
liuhlc  MK’vcr  they  ma)  be  as  indicating  a  probably  im^iortant  ob¬ 
ject  ot  iiuestigaiion,  or  as  supplying  hints  on  which  the  successive 
'tops  of  a  productive  iiivtsiigalion  uiay  be  pursued* 

ftui  wc  liavo  deulued  our  Author  far  too  long  on  his  so» 
\oy  aj^c;  and  since  he  has  l»ceu,  as  our  readers  will  pn*sentiy 
IHTceiw,  'ioinc  time  in  sight  of  shore,  it  is  hut  fair  to  let  him 
l.intl.  He  is  liouiul  ft>r  1' ricsLiiKl  on  tour  of  uiiservation  ;  and  as 
ihis  is  a  tract  ot  ;'ouiitr\  vtill  rich  in  ancient  ciisioiiis  and  tradi* 
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tiois,  ami  Init  w‘l«lom  viMtofl  hv  Knplish  travdlw,  if  wc  find 
hia  journey  iiUcTostinj^,  wo  will  f»llow  him. 

*  ITurlinjrt'n,  the  plaoo  of  <Mir  th  Mtiuatitui,  liail,  with  its  ]N»inteil  and 
it4  fl/it  towt'fs,  h<M*n  long  in  sight.  At  hint,  to\%ards  olovoii  in  the 
farfi  oitn,  wo  !»;\il  hotwisMi  tho  two  light-honsos  into  the  harlxnir.  It 
i»apleaH;uU  phioo,  intorseotod,  like  most  other  Puteh  towns,  with 
Quuih,  whieh  are  shad*sl  with  tnes.  I  spent  tho  nfrormHUi  in  visitinsj 
iW  town  Kiho(4,  ninl  pr<H'<‘<Mle«l  in  tho  ovoning  hy  the  Schnyt  to 
Kraaoker.  'I'ho  way  is  delightful  and  varied,  passing  at  one  time 
through  mciwhkws,  at  another  through  tsirn-fiolds,  then  again  by  coun¬ 
try  houii’^»  viilagi's,  ami  lime-kilns.*  V<d.  II.  p.  112. 

T.rt  us  ho  pardoned  If  llic  mention  of  rmneker  recalls  to  onr 
rrmllrction  the  name  td'  a  distiiigiiisluHl  fellow  country m.an,  the 
rflthrated  Chuigregalional  Theologian,  William  Ames,  who  was 
PnfessoT  of  Divii  iiy  iIhtc.  'I'o  hmv  many  of  <'ur  pcrsf'ciili'd 
forrf.itl'.ers  did  Iloll.md,  towards  the  close  ol*  the  sixteenth  cen- 
lurv,  and  during  a]ino>i  tlie  wlnde  of  the  seventeenth,  aifonl  a 
refuge  ami  a  lioiiU‘ !  'fluTe,  ludunson  and  Ainsworth,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  liidependcney.  Mead,  llowe,  and  not  a  few  others, 
(luring  tlie  later  sufferings  t)f  the  denomination,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  during  the  armed  estaldish- 
ment  (d  i'ipiseopaey  in  that  country  hy  the  sec<^nd  C’harles,  far 
from  the  noise  and  rage  (»f  the  op]  ressor,  were  ])erinitted  to  abide 
in  ixace,  .and  exercise  in  safely  tlie  functions  of*  their  sacred  ini- 
nhtry.  May  (uul  grant  that  tiic  ciuirchcs  which  reiiuiiu  in  Hol¬ 
land.  as  surviving  meinoriais  of  tlui  labours  of  these  good  men, 
may  continue  true  to  tlie  principles  of  their  illustrious  fouudc'rw ! 

Franekcr  no  longer  ]>usbesses  an  university.  Tills  lias  dwin¬ 
dled  into  .an  athenaum,  which  ■Mr.  rieidner  deserilieH,  and 
which  we  intend  notice,  with  the  other  c.stal)lisliiuetitfe  f(»r  will- 
cation.  Our  Author  also  gives  a  very  j'arlicular  description  of 
the  astronomical  machinery  of  the  ingenious  and  excellent  Ilise 
Kisinga.  which  has  been  j.iireliased  by  the  king  for  10,0^K)  guil¬ 
ders,  and  an  annual  ])CUsion  of  2(K)  guilders,  to  lx.*  continued  to 
Ins  son  and  gram!  son  till  the  survivor  dies.  'I'besc*  remark  aide 
»orks  were  eoiistruetcHl  in  the  private  dwelling-houst*  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and,  though  deemed  of  such  iiii]M)rtaiiee  as  to  procure  a 
description  of  iljeir  use  and  merits  from  Profosor  Van  SwiiHieii, 
»^f  Anisterdain.  which  has  gone  through  two  wiition^,  are  the 
pHnlnction  of  the  leisure  liours  of  a  uiaii  of  Imsiness,  w  ho  bad 
never  received  a  scientific  education. 

Leeuwarden,  the  c'apiial  of  the  proviuce,  and  the  next  place  our 
Author  vi>iied,  is  deserilnxl  as  a  well-built  lowii,  iiiUrheeU'd  a« 
Uj^ual  hy  canals,  and  distinguished  for  its  bouse  of  correction  and 

*  handsome  town. ball.  Mr.  Flcidner  bere  (>U»erves  : 

voi..  xvi.~x.s. 
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18^)  Stair*  of  Rritirifyn  hi  Ifr^ffnari. 

‘  'I'hfro  is  a  «ir«it  tlisplav  of  wonlth  I'oth  in  to^m  nn(i  rnnntrv*  niM) 
lurj^c  Slims  aro  «'xyK’ml<Ml  hv  fcmali's  on  their  Hro«s,  whirh  in  no  othn 
province  hd>  rciuaiiusl  m»  liistiiict,  or  Us*n  so  f.iithtully  hamleti  dinm 
f'nMii  ^enoruiion  to  j^enmtion  without  alteration,  as  in  KrieslmMl* 

( >iic  oritiiuient  universally  adopted  hy  females,  a  few  nn»st  fishionahle 
ladies  of  the  hi;'her  class  excepted,  consists  of  a  hand  of  .fold  worn 
round  the  heml,  very  liroad  over  the  temples,  hut  narrower  round  thr 
Inick  v(  the  head,  and  which  ciwts  from  one  to  two  hundred  'juildm 
[i.  c.  fnnn  nine  ti>  nearly  eighteen  pounds].  Keen  maid  servnnti 
near  thest*,  aiui  ho,ird  up  their  wa^es  for  years  toijether,  that  ther 
may  not  he  destitute  of  the  universal  ornament.  'I'hey  are  rjiven  ti 
fi  iuale  cliiidren,  thonixh  nsnally  of  silver  only,  as  early  as  their  fifth  «r 
>1x111  vtMf :  thest',  in  the  twrifth  or  thirteenth  year,  are  exchangfed  fnr 
1  iroer  :  and  these  :iL?iin  are,  in  the  ei^jhtet'nth  or  twentieth  vimr, 
planted  hv  the  hand  which  is  to  he  retained  for  life.  iNM>r  pooplr 
h  ive  them  ef  silver, — the  very  poor  even  of  copper  or  neu-tcr ; — but  the 
1  liter  are  in»t  often  seen.  In  cloudy  winter  eveninjrs  it  has  happened, 
even  in  file  sirtets  of  heeiiwaardon,  that  tluvse  hands,  with  the  Incr 
iMpM  wliicli  are  worn  over  them,  have  l>een  torn  from  tlie  W'^arer’i 
licaiU,  and  carrieil  oil'.  'I’liis  iiiivinir  occurred  still  more  freqnentl?  in 
tiia  .suonibs  .i;id  lieols,  they  arc  4‘flen  very  prudinitiv  left  at  home  bf 
tliosc*  v\ li4i  .ill!  out  laic  in  liic  ilav.  1  !.c  tcmales  of  the  old  I'lennn^- 
«\n.diupiisij  ciiiuT  ahsi.iiii  aitoncthcr  from  the  use  of  tld.^  orn.imeni. 
or  wv.ir  a  -lu.ol  one  of  a  very  ancient  form.  .Manv  ladies,  hmvem, 
wear  in  .i.Muiou  .i  ^"«*Iden  hand  across  tiie  forehead,  set  with  jewrU, 
uii  fa^ceinsl  wliii  a  iliamond  pin,  a  necklace  of  trtdd  or  coral  with  a 
•'oldi  ii  clasp,  ami  vainahic  ear-rinirs  «»f  the  same  material;  the  whole 
nnouuiiiiir  frequciiiiv  to  the  value  of  *JtKK)  ‘.niitders  jTi.  o.  between 

H><t  ami  poiimU  ) . The  hixids  of  the  Friesland  women  arc 

vef  v  coinaiomy  almost  as  ruuml  as  a  b*aii  ;  the  cause  of  which,  nsi  was 
t'Uil  ii|H*a  t  iopiiiy,  is.  tirnt  they  are  presseu  into  that  shane  in  their 
miaacv.  wiin  a  wcw  u»  add  to  tneir  bcautv.  The  bands  also  add  tn 
thi>  ruUi^u  appi  ,*4.ia\.v  i*i  the  mild.  \  ol.  11.  pp,  t)l — 

t)n  Ills  w.iy  ij  ilic  free  cdIouv  i»r  Frioilriclisoorti,  our  Author 
ii  id  oci  u^iuii  lu  tra.cl  on  liio  roaii  from  Stcenwvk  to  Zwoii 
'^hlcli  lu*  J  .xiiLcs  os  hi  in^  very  jjood.  d 'he  vit laces  arc  weii 
hidli,  n  i  cXvictly  in  the  Futcti  istyle :  ‘  the  cliildrcn 

1  m  oui  readers  who  lake  an  interest  in  antiquarian  re- 
warches.  m.ty  tnaiik  ua  ior  giving,  in  a  note,  the  title  of  a  work  men- 
tioiux!  hy  Mr.  Meidnei  as  exhihiLing  a  very  interentiiig  coilectum  o* 
the  ililer  i‘o>tnines  of  Friesland  ami  the  other  iioriherri  provinces*  It 
i^  ns  follows ;  .  f/VuVii/iwgi  /i  ntu  dc  Kicaiin^,  Zeden  uud  Oen  uontiM  » 
lit"  luihiiijM'liC  ht’itubliky  nut  din  Aiifttutig  dvr  Et’UW,  dv* 

1  Dciineatious  of  (  lothing,  ^Manners,  and  Custoui»  in  the  IhiUritn 
Hepuhlic,  *'^c.,]  puhli.dieil  hy  ^I.iaskamp,  in  .iVinsterdaui.  The  walk 
contains  t  w  I'litN -two  coppi  rplate  engravings,  in  4to,  very  i>e;iutifnllT 
cohninxl,  with  particm.ir  deseripihnis  in  Dutch  .aid  French. 
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hr  rontiiMTos,  ‘  laiit^hcd  in  a  niort'  lijxht-hcartotl,  plcfticnnt 
•m.innrr  vhrn  t!u*y  saw  nw,  and  rvcn  the  a<lnlts  won'  gayer  and 

•  Tn*>ro  inlkativt'  (h.in  is  usual  in  Holland,  so  that  their  character 

*  it'cmcd  nearer  to  the  (tennan.  Soon,  however,"  he  adds: 

‘irrramo  to  oxtensivo,  desolate  tracks  of  iio>or,  where  neither  house, 
trre,  n«»r  hush  wmis  to  Ih'  snui,  nor  any  livinK  voiiH?  to  1h'  heard,  hut  the 
erv  of  tin*  lajnvin^  ;  where,  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  dam 
wliieli  our  road  la\,  marshy  swamps  and  pools  of  hlaek  stagnant 
water  succeeded  each  other  in  wearisoim*  motnttoiiy,  and  only  heaps  of 
turf,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  stniw  shed  for  the  turf-cutter,  n»se 
tl«»ve  the  barren  Hat.  Never  hud  I  imagined  such  a  luelauchidy  W'il- 
(!rna»ss,  such  an  inljospilahle  waste  ;  and  heartily  rojoicxxl  mis  1  at 
Dight-fall  to  reach  the  little  town  of  llccrcuviH.*n.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  1)3,  1. 

Into  the  Authors  lengthened  description  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1)A — llfi) 
of  the  free  colony  itself,  as  wtdl  as  of  the  colonial  agricultural 
echo<»]  at  Watcren  (pp.  II7 — 1-1);  the  orphan,  invalid  and 
paupiT  colonic.s  at  Vconluuzen  (pp.  12*2 — 132)  ;  and  the  com- 
puisorv  ]tanpcr  and  convict  colonics  at  Ommershans,  with  his 
judgnneni  on  ;ho  coin]>aralivo  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  free  and  compulsory  institutions  (pp.  l  il — 1()I);  it  is  iin- 
|x>Nsihie,  with  I  lie  vast  (]uamlty  of  interesting  matter  wc  liavc  vet 
hef  re  us,  that  we  sliouid  attem])t  to  enter.  Wc  must  leave  tliis 
pruvinci'  with  tiie  tollowing  draft  of  a  fann-liouse  interior. 

‘From  W'cnhuizeii  I  returned  to  Friedrichs<M)rd.  Not  far  froai 
the  firmer  ]d.icc  I  was  overtaken  hv  tlie  rain,  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  a  f.inn-lnmse  wliich  st«HKl  near,  surrounded  hv  Hue  sjTTcadiiig  oaks. 

I  fcuiiu!  the'  whole  fainilv,  consisting  of  an  aged  iv*nj)le,  with  their 
<iaugl»ter.  s<»n  in  law,  iitlie  gTand.s<Hi,  maid,  and  two  farm  servantK, 
the  w«»nicn  being  all  adt>riied  with  silver  hcafl-hands,  sc-.ited  at  table, 
dnnking  their  tea  out  of  tiiiv,  old-fashioned  cups,  and  eating  brtnn! 
and  Imtter  and  boiled  potatoe.s.  A  hri>otI  of  chiclteiis  were  jneking 
bnsilv  about  tiie  Ho<»r,  young  swalhnvs  twittered  from  their  nest  in  the 
oiling,  and  tin*  dog  lav  sleeping  on  the  hearth,  where  a  hla/iiig  fire* 
crackled.  Two  txuiderous  old-fraiikisli  jiresses,  rich  with  wreuthod 
carving,  filled  nj)  the  two  extremities  of  one  side  of  the  room,  wliih* 
between  them  izlitiered  nearly  |Kireelaiii  j)late.s  and  (liKhi*^,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  sonv'  dozen  sjxkhis,  in  tasteful  jiatterre,  on  tin-  wall. 

‘My  entrance  raiswl  their  curi»>sity  in  a  very  high  degns*,  as  did 
al.<4»  niy  umbrella  still  more,  they  having  never  lM»furr  seion  surh  a 
thing.  I  had  to  expand  it,  and  exjdain  its  coiiHlniction  and  u»<;.  'Hiis 
Divstery  cleared,  they  mhih  l>i*cuine  oniversahle,  and  the  son-iu-law 
wked  me,  with  some  inten^st,  whether  p;uiturage  or  tillage  moat  nre- 
railed  in  (remianv.  I  aJs#i  inquired  more  iiartieularly  into  tiieir 
customs  and  mcKle  of  lift*,  and  insj>ecUxl  their  lx  aiitifiilly  eleaii,  large 
cattle-spalls,  ixitj  wlilch  w**  pas  si  d  imiiudiatelv  tliroiigh  n  d«x)r  ojicii- 
JHg  out  of  the  riKiiii  in  which  tio-y  llv* d,  and  wliich  had  a  coiiinion 
OMf  witli  their  own  dwelling.  ^Fwomly  cows  W4‘re  stajidiiig  there. 
Ironi  all  I  saw,  it  wun  4‘vident  that  thi*v  wore  iMod-working,  plain 


IKrf  Sifife  of  in  Ilnlhnift. 

vuuiitry  of  a  old  stf»rk.  W  lo'n  I  iiupiirod  further,  hofir. 

over,  reHiKvliii*;  ihi*  roadim*  of  the  Scripture's  aiul  attonelancp 
Divine  worsliip,  I  fouinl  to  jiiv  s^irrow,  that  tliese  wt'rr  strintje'  thin^ 
to  them,  ami  that  in  the  ueij^htiest  ot  all  points,  faith  in  tlie  Divine 
WortI,  ami  its  iievvssarv  fruits,  they  hatl  depart<*d  from  the  old 

way  of  their  forefathers .  1  ur^ed  them  seriously  to  eiischar^ 

their  elutv  to  (hnl  aeid  his  Word  nmre  faithfully,  and  left  them  full  <i4 
woinler  ami  confusion. ’  II.  pp.  Dll,  1.12. 

(.‘oniu'cletl  as  the  principal  notices  of  di.stinenishod  men  are 
Hiili  the  deserif>tion  of  the  universities,  the  skdehes  ot  the  dif- 
f'renl  ecelesiastical  denominations,  and  the  crili<pie  of  Dutch 
tiusdoov, — subjects  which  we  are  fd>li«p'd  to  reserve  to  the  next 
Number,  we  must  etmtent  ourselves  at  present  with  the  following 
account  t*f  a  well-known  *  ini itrnvi.sa fore.' 

•  Another  iii^hiy  imt'resiiTur  accpiaintance  whieh  1  made,  was  thatnf 
the  vouiio  iner«‘hant,  \V.  de  t  lereq.  a  man  »>f  learning  and  a  distin* 
:uiAi»ed  iiiiprovl>;iior.  W  hen  1  first  liecamc  acquainted  with  him,  he 
w.u,  iK:cupl»*il  the  oreater  part  of  the  day  in  th«*  counting-house,  but 
devoted  his  luormnus  ami  eveiiiiiirs  to  lit4*ratun‘,  partieniarly  to  the 
Ntudy  of  l.im4U.ti;e>  ami  the /o'//cv /(7/rr.v.  Hesijhvs  faitin,  ( i ri*elc.  and 
(Jermau,  he  liien  knew  tin*  Krench.  I’m^lish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
l’ortiiy:nese  ianijuaires,  was  hnsvini;:  iiimseif  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Danish  and  Swethsh,  and  contemplated  that  of  the  Hussian  and 
Polish,  lit*  haii  airt'auy  written  several  pi4‘ces,  ami  amouc^  others  a 
evwiv  oil  lln*  uiliuenee  of  foreiim  iiteniture  upon  that  tif  his  owti 
e.miiiJ).  What  im»si  atloriis  iiiin  is  tiie  uupretendinsr  niodestv  in 
woicu  all  these  .icquireinents  ami  talents  are  ciothed  :  so  that  I  fdt 
myself  imuuilialei)  drawn  towards  him,  and  his  amiable  openneai 
.ubaiUed  me  al  mue  Into  frieiuishi)*. 

‘  Due  I  went  Ui  iiis  lu»uso  by  invitation.  larcc  company 

'\as  pies*.nl,  .uul  aimoipj  litem  the  distin^uisiied  (rennan  physician. 
Dr.  Krauichfehl,  now  prufes.st)i  al  Ilt'riin,  but  at  that  time  surgeon  to 
llaiou  >lr»#.,a:.oli,  u  ho  iiaii  been  Kussian  .\mbassudor  at  the  Porte. 
l>e  Clercq,  !»elnj;  icqucsled  to  ‘jralify  iiis  friends  w  itii  an  imiiromptu 
pel  furmaiKC,  ..^kcd  Dr.  Kraiiichfeld  fur  a  theme.  The  foilow  init  ^val 
i;iveii  him.  “  In  hat  religious  relation  do  tlie  Cirrt*eks  stand  to  the 
Turks,  and  Is  there  an\  reason  to  e\[>ecl  that  the  two  will  ever  come 
to  a  uiiiou  ?  ”  A  dllhcull  problem  this,  siiid  the  Ihiet  ;  yon  too  know 
the  Turks  far  beilcr  liiau  I:  then  stepping  back  a  pace  or  I  w'o,  he 
sccuumI  lo?,l  in  ihouglit  for  a  inluutc,  at  the  end  of  which  time  be 
''prang  forward,  and  Ingaa  with  the  pathos  of  one  iiis[nredl.  First  he 
,,ave  a  rapid  sketch  tT  «ild  (iireck  story,  portraying  lier  art  and  science 
in  their  hii;hest  IdiMiin,  and  afterwards  the  sublimity  of  the  Chriatbn 
rtdigion  :  then  he  intriKliiced  Mohainuicd  as  the  prophet  ut  thtt 
>ensind  fuili  under  whose  .ill-powerful,  seductive  iuHuence  the  Arubi 
wore  tlrawn  t«>rth  to  coiupiest,  Jerusalem  was  overthrow u,  the  Chn*“ 
ti.iiis  driven  from  Asia,  and  Conslantiuopic  made  a  prey.  l-.ajitly»  be 
announciHl  his  hope  that  the  Mohaauncuaus  might  be  cunverled  to  tbc 
f  iith  of  C'hrist. 
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•  Fi»r  nior<'  than  lialf  an  hour  lu'  (lolivorcd  hiinsolf  in  rhyming 
cnu|»l<'t>^.  «HTasionally  varying  tin*  nn'tro,  !>ut  thnaig!iout  in  snch  u 

lunwrful,  aiul  diction,  ns  to  call  forth  the  astonishment 

of  all  pn'sent.’  \’ol.  M.  — L'tl. 

After  this,  the  Improvisator  gave  nttoranco  to  another  Icngth- 
rm*d  essay  on  the  ])rais<'  of  Sappho  ;  the  theme  In'ing  pn»]>osi'i! 
hv  a  I'riesish  ]>(X*tess  nameil  I'enna  Mastenl>roek,  well  known 
iri  her  native  eonntrv  as  the  authoress  of  ‘  /edelyke  Verhalen  \ 

*  Wilhelinina  Noonlkork  \  aiul  other  works.  AVhat  follows  is 
mort'  interesting. 

‘In  the  year  l(hJ7»  I  Clcrcq  apn’n  nt  the  Hague,  where  he 

DOW  rcsiilo.  He  tohl  me  that,  tircsl  of  .s)KH'ulatii)U,  he  had  accepted  a 
IKTinanent  apj>ointment,  and  was  then  sc*crotary  of  the  great  Ji»ciety 
f(»r  the  promotion  «»f  Nctherland  c<»inincrce,  with  as  favonnible  op|x)r- 
tunitics  as  he  had  lu  forc  cnjoyeil  ft»r  the  jmrstiit  of  learning.  He  alsii 
related  to  me  how  grsieionsly  the  l^>rd  had  dr.nvn  him  away,  as  he 
tniNtrtl.  from  his  a*sthetie,  sentimental,  half-l>elief,  to  a  decided  faith 
in  the  Itedeemer.  All  this  he  unfolded  with  snch  meek  and  grateful 
rniotions,  that  my  heart  drew'  closer  to  him  than  ever.  We  felt  that 
we  were  one  in  the  Lord  .lesns. 

*  1  lis  wife  is  lik(‘-minded  with  himstdf.  She  is  a  inomlier  of  the 
Fnnc’h-reformetl  (Church.  He  formerly  lKdon^r^^d  to  the  AieunonitCM 
ill  AiiistenUm,  w  ho  reckoned  many  other  eminent  men  among  their 
nuinluT,  ami  was  their  pride,  hut  latterly  has  witlidraw'ii  from  them 
ell  aeeoiint  of  the  nnU  lief  which  prevails  in  that  cuimnuuiuu,  and  ha» 
Life  children  baptized  in  the  French -reformed  Church.* 

VoJ.  11.  pp.  131, 132. 

A  Furvrv  of  this  prevailing  unbelief  in  the  once  flourishing 
chiirclus  oi’  Holland  will  furnish,  with  the  other  topics  in  re¬ 
serve.  sudicient  materials  for  a  more  extended  and  adeuuate  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  next  Number.  Wo  hope  then  to  take  up  our 
Author's  representation  of  the  establisliinentK  for  education, — 
his  sketches  of  the  different  t^eclcsiastical  denoininations,  — Lib 
arcouni  of  their  p)ublie  services  of  divine  worslii)),  and  Uk 
existing  state  of  icligion  in  the  country. 

(To  U' 


Art.  II.  1.  Mammon ;  or  C'ovetousnehs  the  Sin  ot  the  ^>^hri»thui 
C  hurch.  12uio.  pp.  xvi.  3ii.  i>oudon,  ilkXi. 

2.  (Ptt  (\fvruiuAnr.\,s.  Ji\  Jtiehard  *i'ieffVy,  Jun.  ILmo.  pp.  231L 
London,  (Keligious  *rraet  *Sociely,)  ISlitJ. 

3.  (  ii.',  1 1  uUnc*',  hviUf  ami  ('an,  jiy  JK^thcr  Co|>h.‘y. 

lliiiiM  pp,  li>7-  J>«uidon,  J  if  iff. 
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•1.  Chrhlian  JMtcralUtf  in  the  Distribution  of  Vrojyfrly^  illustrated 

niul  cnfiirml.  Hy  D.  l*iko.  IHino.  pp.  15(>.  Lundon,  (Ue- 

lipdiis  Tract  Society,)  U13(». 

of  our  readers  can  re(|uire  to  Ik*  informed  of  the  history 
^  of  these  puhlieations.  Marly  in  the  muniticeiU  prisieof 

one  hundred  guineas  was  oU'ered,  hy  public  advertisement,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  j-jssay  u|)on  the  Love  ol  Money;  the  adju¬ 
dication  Ining  entrusted  by  the  pious  Donor,  Dr.  Conquest,  to 
the  Ucv.  Dr.  J.  \\  Smith,  and  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Raptist  Noel. 
'The  manuscripts  were  to  Ik*  sent  with  sealed  letters  containing 
tin*  address  of  the  writer;  and  due  care  was  taken  that,  prior  to 
the  decision  cd’  the  umpires,  there  should  be  afK»rded  no  ground 
for  conjecture  as  to  the  names  of  the  candidates,  who  were  no 
fewer  tlian  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  'Fhey  appear  to  have 
liad  no  he^^itation  in  adjudging  the  ])rize  to  the  Author  of  the 
treatise  entitled,  ‘‘ Mammon since  discovered  to  be  the  Ucv. 
.lohn  Harris  of  Lpsom,  Author  of  “The  (ireat  Teacljcr";  a 
vohmie  which  obtained  from  us  its  meed  of  warm  approbation  ♦. 
11  is  present  perft»rmance,  to  whatever  criticism  it  may  be  o})cn, 
will  9U])pi»rt  the  estimate  formed  of  his  abilities;  and  no  one,  we 
a)>prchend,  will  feel  disposed  to  arraign  the  im])artiality  or  the 
com|H  tency  of  the  decision  which  has  assigned  to  this  Essay  the 
palm. 

'J'he  llssay  is  divided  into  three  Marts.  In  the  first,  Selfish¬ 
ness,  as  being  the  soiirt'c  of  ('ovetousness,  is  shewn  to  be  the 
j^rcat  antagonist  of  ('hristianity.  'The  second  and  jirineipal  part 
IS  occujiied  w  ith  the  consideration  of  Covetousness  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form  of  the  giant  sin  of  sellishness.  In  the  third,  Christ¬ 
ian  Lilieralily  is  explained  and  enforced  as  the  only  antidote  to 
the  evil. 

In  the  original  Advertisement,  it  was  stated,  that  ‘  the  work 
‘  wanted  is  one  that  will  bear  t'U  ns  it  leads  us  to  live 

‘  to  ourselves,  and  not  for  («od  and  our  fellow  men."  The  An- 
tln>r  has  iherelore  very  pro]>erly  commenced  by  shewing,  that 
sellishness  is  in  ilirect  I'pposition  to  the  sjiirit,  and  tendency,  and 
design  of  Cliriviiaiiily,  and  that  its  ojier.ition  has,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  frustrated  the  glorious  intention  ot  the  Divine  Tounder  of 
the  Chureh.  In  this  part  of  the  Kssay,  howexcr,  Mr.  Harris 
diH's  m>l  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  lie  declaims  where  he 
should  have  been  occupied  in  clearing  his  grmind,  and  in  drawing 
more  delinitivelv  and  broadly  the  distinction  between  self-love,  or 
the  desire  of  hap]Mness,  and  selfishness,  or  the  disregard  of  the 
hap]>iness  of  others.  Sellishness,  he  tells  us,  is  ‘  fallen  self-love", 
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— ‘  self-love  in  excess,  blind  to  the  existence  and  excellence  of 
‘  (JihI,  and  set'king  its  ha})piness  in  inferior  ol>jects,  by  aiming  to 
‘  suIhIuc  them  to  its  own  purposes.’  Now,  we  do  not  object 
against  this  description,  that  it  has  no  ])retcnsions  to  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  a  definition,  for  nice  definitions  are  out  of  place  in  murals; 
but  is  the  sentiment  correct?  Is  selfishness  the  ciTcajj  of  self- 
love?  How  can  vice  be  the  desire  of  hap))incs8  in  excess,  or  the 
absence  of  In'iievolcnce  and  ])iety  Ik?  the  excess  of  a  legitimate 
principle?  Selfishness,  as  involving  disobedience,  may  be  re¬ 
presented  as  o])iK)sed  to  piety ;  for  the  creature  who  makes  him¬ 
self  or  his  own  liappiness  his  highest  end,  forgets  the  conditions 
of  his  being,  and  his  relation  to  his  Maker.  Hut  what  we  ge¬ 
nerally  understand  by  selfishness,  is  not  a  preference  of  self  to 
(iinl,  but  the  negation  of  benevolent  regard  for  others.  To  make 
ilie  word  synonymous  with  impiety,  is  to  generalize  away  its  spe¬ 
cific  meaning.  A  man  who  loves  only  liimself  is  selfish ;  and 
bis  selfishness  is  criminal,  iK'causc  it  excludes  the  love  of  others. 

In  the  section  ‘on  the  forms  of  selfishness  in  the  Church,’ 
bigotry  is  defined  as  ‘  the  selfishness  of  the  creed’,  while  other 
forms  are  described  as  ‘the  selfishness  of  the  puljiit’ — ‘of  the 
— ‘of  the  closet’ — ‘of  the  purse’.  Iliit  bigots  are  not 
always  selfish ;  men  (d*  narrow  minds  and  narrow  creeds  are  not 
uniformly  destitute  of  In  nevolcnce ;  while  there  are  many  sincere 
t’hri>tians,  not  chargeable  with  being  under  the  prevailing  in- 
llueiicc  of  selfishness,  who  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  sufli- 
cienlly  alive  to  the  claims  of  the  world  at  large  u])on  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  active  exertions.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  injudicious 
to  attem])t  to  reduce  under  one  generic  term  various  species  of 
fault  or  criminality  which  rather  ncpiire  to  Ik?  discriminated.  If 
‘  every  bin  iliat  can  he  named  is  only  a  modification  of  sclfish- 
‘  ncss\  selfishness  ceases  to  he  a  distinguishing  (piality,  and  wc 
nni>t  no  longer  s])eak  of  a  selfish  man,  hecaiise  all  men  areselfisli. 
Ihit  to  resolve  unlKlief,  sloth,  and  even  idolatry,  into  this  disj)o- 
i^itioM,  appears  to  us  mere  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Harris  is,  iiulted,  apt  to  be  too  rhetorical;  nor  can  wc 
f<Ml»car  to  enter  oiir  grave  ])rotest  against  the  unlieenbcd  freedom 
of  his  diction  In  speaking  of  the  acts  of  Deity.  He  must  forgive 
ns  for  ba\  ing,  that  the  entire  strain  of  the  first  section  is  utterly 
discovilant  with  the  dce])-toned  reverence  with  which  it  heeomes 
U'  u\  wpcuk  of  the  j)iirposes  of  the  Almighty.  Such  cxpressitins 
‘  he  must  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  beneficence’; — ‘  on  that 
‘  occasion  he  chose  to  diversify  the  form  of  his  love,”  &c.; — ‘  had 
‘  his  great  idea  been  realized’; — ‘the  mere  outline  of  the  scene 
‘as  sketched  by  Clod’; — are  revolting  to  onr  taste;  and  still 
inure  strongly  must  we  object  against  such  phraseoli>gy  as,  ‘  the 
‘  l  ather,  Uie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  embarked  their  infinite 
‘  tieabiircft  in  the  cause  of  human  hajipincss’.  We  cannot,  nor 
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cli»  wc  wish  to  hrin;^  ourselves  to  fidmiro  such  lanj^iiage  as  this ;  and 
wc  conjure  the  Author,  hy  the  hip:li  tiilenl  which  he  has  di*. 
played,  and  the  reputation  he  has  already  pained,  to  rein  in  hU 
|>en,  and  eschew  these  audacities  of  composition,  to  which  even 
the  aohrieiy  of  coinTnon-])lacc  wore  preferable.  We  are  aware 
that  the  papes  of  (’halnicrs  and  Jacob  Abbott  would  furnish 
similar  s|H‘cimens  of  this  Ivdd  and  Ht>rid  style  of  theological 
writing;  and  we  mention  their  names,  iK'cause,  characteristically 
different  as  they  are  from  each  other,  Mr.  Harris  occasionally  rr^ 
iniiulK  us  of  both.  Admirable,  however,  as  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  Scottish  pulpit  orator,  and  striking  and  original  as  arc  the 
writings  of  the  American  moralist,  we  scarcely  know  which  were 
the  more  dangerous  model  to  a  young  writer. 

'i'o  return  to  the  sid>ject  before  us.  In  the  Second  Part,  the 
nature  of  ('ovetousness  is  thus  dc^scrihed. 

*  If  selli.Hlmoss  bo  the  prevuiliinr  form  of  sin,  covoto!isness  may  l)e 
n*guriK*tl  lus  the  prevailing  form  of  selfishness.  Tin’s  is  strikingly  in- 
tiniuted  hy  the  a|H»stle  Paul,  when,  descrihing  lljc  “  |>t*rilous  times”  of 
tlvo  rtiud  ajHkstacy,  he  represents  selfishness  as  the  jmditic  r(H)t  of  all 
the  evils  u hieh  will  then  prevail,  and  covetousiK'ss  as  its  first  fruit. 

“  For  men  shall  he  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous.” 

*  In  passing,  therefore,  from  th*'  preceding  outline  of  selfishness  in 
puiend,  to  a  consideration  of  tliis  firm  of  it  in  particular,  we  feel  that 
we  need  n<»t  labour  to  magnify  its  importance.  A  very  little  refli^rtion 
will  suffice  t«)  show  that,  while  the  other  forms  of  selfishness  are  partial 
in  their  existence,  this  is  universal  ;  that  it  lies  in  our  daily  |nith,  and 
Murroiinds  us  like  the  atmosphere;  that  it  exceeds  all  others  in  the 
plausibility  of  its  pretences,  and  the  insidiousness  of  its  operations; 
that  it  is,  ci>iiunoidy,  the  last  form  of  selfishness  which  leaves  the 
lieurt ;  and  that  Christians,  who  iiave  c*nnparalivelv  eseap»‘d  from  all 
the  others,  may  still  be  uiiconsclouslv  enslaveil  by  this.  If  there  be 
griHind  to  fear  th.at  covetousness  “will,  in  all  probability,  prove  the 
eternal  overthrow  ef  more  chnr.icters  among  professing  |Hs>j)le  than  any 
other  sin,  lH*eui>e  it  is  almost  the  only  crime  which  can  be  indulged, 
aiitl  a  profession  of  religion  at  the  same  time  sujiported  ;  *’  and  if  it  be 
true  also,  tlrO  it  operates  more  than  anv  other  sin  to  hold  the  church 
ill  apparent  league  with  the  worhl,  and  to  defeat  its  design,  and  rob  it 
of  its  honours,  as  the  instrument  of  the  world’s  conversion  ;  surely 
imthin:;  loon*  can  l»e  luvvssary  to  reveal  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  atid  it»  justify  every  attempt  that  may  Ik*  made,  to  sound  an  alarm 
agiiinst  it. 

*  (  tivettnisness  denotes  the  state  of  a  mind  from  which  the  Supreme 
ImkhI  h.is  bivn  lo>l,  laUmriiig  to  replace  him  bv  some  sulxirdiu ate  form 
of  cujoyineut.  '1  he  determinate  direction  which  this  craving  takes 
after  mouctf^  is  ])urely  accidental  ;  and  arises  from  the  general  consent 
of  siK'iely,  tliat  money  shall  Ik'  the  re]»resentative  of  all  projicrty  ;  and, 
as  such,  the  k**y  to  all  the  avenues  of  worldly  enjoyment.  But  as  the 
e^i^tence  ot  this  c»»nventional  arrangement  renders  the  |>o»session  of 
some  amount  of  pn»|KTty  indis|Kuj.able,  the  application  of  the  term 
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piousness  has  come  to  W  coiitincd  almost  exclusively  to  an  inordinaie 
and  sfljish  reiiard  for  money. 

«  Our  liability  to  this  sin  arises,  we  suy,  from  the  perception  that 
«  imtiicv  unswereth  all  thiugs  **.  Uiches  in  thetHsehes,  iudectl,  are  no 
evil.  Nor  is  the  hare  i)osscssion  of  them  wrong.  Nor  is  the  desire  to 
lutxscss  them  sinful,  j)roviile(l  that  desire  exist  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  For  in  almost  every  stage  of  civilization  money  is  requisite  to 
pntcure  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  desire  it 
lhrn*ft»re  as  the  means  of  life,  is  as  innocent  as  to  live.  In  its  higher 
application  it  may  Ih^  made  the  instrument  of  great  relative  useful¬ 
ness  ;  to  seek  it,  then,  «is  the  means  of  doing  got^,  is  not  a  vice,  but  a 
virtue.  But  perceiving  that  money  is  so  important  an  agent  in  so¬ 
ciety  ; — that  it  not  only  fences  off  tlie  wants  and  woes  of  jwverty,  but 
lliat  like  a  centre  of  attraction  it  ciin  draw  to  itself  every  obj<*ct  of 
worldly  desire  from  the  furthest  circumference;  —  the  temptation 
arises  of  desiring  it  inordinately  ;  of  even  desiring  it  for  its  own  sake  ; 
of  KU]q>osing  tliat  the  instrument  of  procuring  so  much  good  must 
itM'lf  possess  intrinsic  excellence.  From  observing  that  gold  could 
pHtcure  for  us  whatever  it  touches,  wc  arc  tempted  to  wish,  like  the 
fabled  king,  that  whatever  we  touch  might  be  turned  into  gold. 

‘  Hut  the  passion  for  money  exists  in  various  degrees,  and  exhiints 
itself  in  very  different  aspects.  No  elassifi cation  of  its  multiplietl 
forms,  indeed,  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  rigorously  exact. 
All  its  branches  and  mmlifieations  run  into  each  other,  and  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  gradations  rather  than  by  lines  of  demarcation.  The  most 
obvious  and  general  distinction,  jK*rhaj)s,  is  that  which  divides  it  into 
the  desire  of  gettins,  as  contnulistinguished  from  the  desire  of  keeping 
that  wliich  is  already  |)ossessed.  But  each  of  these  divisions  is  capable 
of  subdivision.  Worfdliness,  rapacity,  and  an  ever-craving,  alUcoii- 
Miming  prodigality,  may  belong  to  the  one  ;  and  parsimony,  niggard¬ 
liness,  and  avarice,  to  the  other.  The  word  covetousnexs,  however,  is 
popularly  employed  as  synonymous  with  each  of  these  tenns,  and  as 
eoni])rehL*nsivc  id  them  all.’  pp.  51 — 55. 

'i  licrc  arc  two  words  in  the  New  Testament  which  arc  indif¬ 
ferently  rendered  covetousness ;  TXfovrf/a  and  The 

latter  occurs  only  at  1  Tim.  vi.  10;  but  the  adjective  formed 
from  it  is  found  at  Luke  xvi.  14.,  and  ^2  I’im.  iii.  2.  The  cty- 
luv  h  gy  determines  its  meaning  to  be  specifically,  love  of  money 
or  wealtli,  the  ^  auri  mcra  fames'" ;  and  Calvin  renders  it  by 
nvaritia.  It  is  this  vice  which  is  represented  to  be  ‘the  root  of 
‘  all  sorts  of  mischiefs  ’  or  crimes.  The  former  is  a  term  of 
in- ‘re  general  and  comprehensive  import,  which  is  more  properly 
rendered  covetousness  or  cupidity.  Schlcusner  defines  it,  ‘rw- 
‘  pul  if  as  plus  aliis  ar(fuire9idi  et  fmssidendi.^  *  Some  exposi¬ 
tors,  iiuletd,  have  maintained  that  the  vice  intended  under  this 
name  at  l’2ph.  v.  3.  and  Col.  iii.  5,  where  it  is  stigmatized  as  a 

*  la  fact,  the  notion  of  covetousness  seems  to  include  envy  and 
rapacity. 
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spcdoft  of  idol-worship,  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  others  which 
are  there  mentioneil,  and  that  it  denotes  coo. 

cupisccnce  or  sensuality :  the  description  ot  the  selfish  sensualUti 
at  Hom.  xvi.  IH.  is  addiicetl  in  8up|>ort  of  this  interj)reUtion. 
('alvin,  who  injudiciously  renders  this  more  general  term  by  ntvi. 
riViV#,  finds  an  ingenious  reason  for  its  being  thus  ignominiously 
liranded  with  the  name  of  idolatry,  rather  tlian  ambition  or  anv 
other  vice  to  which  that  description  might  seem  equally  appu- 
cable:  ^Quia  morhus  hfe  iat^  pafef^  et  tjuani  sud  amlagione  oc. 

^  vupat  pluriniornm  animos:  negue  moHtus  judiratur :  quin 
‘  pfdius  laudutur  vommuni  opiniune :  ideo  duriuH  ewagitari  « 

‘  Paulo^  ut  faUam  opinionem  c.f  vordibm  'luthtris  evellaC^ 
This  explanation  has  the  fault  of  being  too  ingcuious :  we  do  not 
deem  it  satisfactory.  What  the  A|H)stlc  means  by  saying  that 
the  covetous  man,  or  the  sensualist  (TXfoviitTwj),  is  an  idolater,  we 
sliouid  rather  explain  by  the  declaration  of  St.  flohn,  1  Ep.  ch.  ii. 
ver.  15;  and  tlie  vice  in  (jiicstion  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
coinpreheiuling  the  three  species  of  worldly  desire  which  are  there 
parliculariml.  According  to  this  view,  the  word  stands  for  a 
love  of  nmminnn  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  Our  Lord  uses 
that  word,  as  implying  the  world  and  its  possessions  personiHed. 
.Mammon  was  the  name  of  an  idol  worship])cd  by  the  Syrian®, 
eorresj>onding  to  the  (Ireek  IMutus ;  and  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Syriac  a;q)elliitions  a]>pear  to  have  a  similar  derivation  from 
words  signifying  abundance.  The  manner  in  which  Our  Lord 
i*i»j)oscs  the  service  of  Mammon,  the  object  of  this  world's  wor- 
snip,  to  the  service  of  the  True  (iod,  (Luke  xvi.  L‘l,  Matt.  vi. 

at  once  illustrates  and  justilies  the  Apostolic  declaration,  that 
this  h)ve  of  the  world  is  idolatry :  and  to  that  passage  in  the 
Gospels,  St.  Paul  probably  designed  to  allude. 

'i'his  iiujuiry  into  the  real  nature  of  the  Sin  intended  by  the 
Scripture  lApiessiim  rendered  C\»vctousness,  ennnot  lx*  thought 
hupt  rtluous ;  and  we  are  a  little  siirprist‘il  that  Mr.  ilarris  should 
not  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  ascertain  the  lliblieal,  rather  tlian 
the  |H)pnlar  im])ort  of  the  phrase.  In  proceeding  to  deserilic  the 
various  forms  of  C'ovetoiisness,  he  says  : 

•  Hy  irmldiincss,  we  mean  cupi<lity  in  its  earliest,  most  plansible, 
and  most  prevailing  form  :  m>t  yet  snlVieientlv  develojwd  to  l)e  ct»n- 
spionuus  to  tin*  eye  uf  in.m.  yet  siUfieiently  eliaraeterl.stie  and  active 
to  incur  the  proliiliitioii  ot  God.  It  is  tiiat  quiet  and  ordinary  «>|x'ra- 
luMi  ot  li*e  principle  which  al)i)uiuls  most  w  ith  excuses  ;  which  in 


•  ‘  JiiVimse  this  distemper  is  widely  j»rcvulcnt,  and  as  it  were  hy  its 
couUighiii  |M»ssesM‘s  the  ntinds  of  great  nunil>crs ;  neither  is  regartM 
as  a  dislcinper.  hut  is  rather  couiinendcd  in  current  opinion:  sous  la 
bi‘  the  nu»rc  s«\ci'eiy  dcahd  with  by  i’aul,  ihul  he  niiglil  loot  out  that 
fuIcH.'  opinion  from  our  iivaits.' 
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H'lJoro  qiicstioiKHl  even  by  the  majority  of '  prirfeasing  Christians ; 
which  the  morality  of  tlie  world  allows,  and  even  commends  ;  which 
may  live  unrcbiiked,  through  a  whole  life,  under  the  decent  garb  of 
frupility  and  honest  industry ;  and  which  thus  silently  works  the 
(iostniction  of  multitudes  without  alarming  them.' 

This  view  of  the  subject  very  nearly  accords  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  notion  of  cupidity  to  whicn  the  examination  of  the  terms 
has  conducted  us.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  evil 
principle  or  tendency,  and  the  actual  vice  as  realized  in  the  cha¬ 
racter.  Many  evil  principles  may  be  at  work  in  the  heart  of  a 
real  Christian  :  he  may  be  the  subject  of  unbelief,  and  yet  be  no 
infidel ; — may  bt*  guilty  of  insincerity  or  simulation,  and  yet  not 
be  characteristically  a  hypocrite  ; — may  love  this  world  too  well, 
and  yet  be  no  worldling,  no  sensualist.  As  frugality  and  honest 
industry  are  duties,  and  duties  to  which  temporal  blessings  arc 
annexed,  the  moralist  ought  not  to  content  himself  with  shewing 
that  they  may  be  tlie  decent  garb  of  an  insidious  vice :  he  is 
called  iij)on  to  shew  how  the  counterfeit  may  be  detectecl,  and 
the  evil  ])rinciple  secerned.  The  ‘worldliness'  described  in  the 
above  passage  does  not,  confessedly,  assume  the  positive  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  vice.  It  is  not  the  palpable  cupidity  of  the  apostolic 
(Icliortations.  It  may  issue  fatally,  hut  this  will  he  from  the 
ncoalion  of  vital  religion,  rather  than,  in  such  a  case,  from  the 
destnietive  force  of  the  natural,  and,  in  itself,  innocent  principle 
which  leads  a  man  to  seek  the  reward  of  frugality  and  honest 
industry.  A  love  of  ease,  of  rest,  of  reputation,  of  security,  of 
Hbt'Tty,  of  success,  is  necessary  to  the  mind ;  it  is  a  modification 
of  the  instinct  of  self-love  which  gives  motion  to  society ;  and 
this  love  of  the  materials  of  earthly  comfort  becomes  sinful,  only 
when,  instead  of  being  subordinate,  it  liccomes  dominant,  and 
enslaves  the  soul.  To  be  governed  by  instincts,  is  the  virtue  of  a 
brute,  the  degradation  of  a  man.  To  be  governed  by  natural 
princi])les,  and  to  “  walk  as  men  is  the  top  of  worldly  morality, 
but  the  shame  and  destruction  of  the  new-born. 

To  tills  worldliness,  this  specious  and  milder  form  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  it  is  evident  that  the  opposite  is  not  liherality,  nor  bene¬ 
volence,  hut  spiritual-mindedneKS.  ‘  A  man ',  our  Autlior  remarks, 
‘  may  not  merit  to  ho  denominated  avaricious',  and  ‘  may  yet  he 
*  parsiinoni()u«j.’  *  And  again,  ‘  a  person  may  he  free  from  the 
‘  charge  of  parsimony,  and  yet  open  to  the  accusation  of  world- 
‘  liucss.’  ‘  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  man  may  acquire,  and 
‘  through  a  long  life  maintain,  a  character  for  lilicrality  and 
‘  s])irit,  wliilc  his  heart  all  the  time  goeth  after  his  covetousness.' 
All  this  is  quite  true ;  hut  it  follows,  that  the  pleimexin^  the 

*  And  a  man  may  Ik.*  of  a  parsimonious  tomjKr  or  habit,  and  yet 
CviiiTuus  or  beneficent  from  religious  motives. 
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world- worship,  which  is  so  onsnjiring  to  the  spirit,  is  wo/  avsricf^ 
fioi  parsimony,  wo/  the  reverse  of  liberality.  A  man  may  gire, 
give  largely,  to  the  cause  of  Inmevolence  and  of  ('hrist,  and  yet 
l>e  wanting  in  the  one  thing  which  (Christ  requires.  Ife  may  be 
inuniticcnt  fnun  motives  of  display ;  he  may  l)e  of  a  generous  and 
humane  temper,  and  find  gratification  in  htmeficence  ;  he  may  he 
liberal  from  false  principle,  under  the  Pharisaic  notion  of  making 
the  Almighty  his  debtor;  he  may  “  Ijestow  all  his  gootls  to  feed 
the  ]HK)r'',  and  yet  “not  have  charity”^;  and  so,  he  may  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  Church,  and  yet  a  votary  of  the  world,  his  heart 
being  set  u|K>n  earthly  things.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
such  cast's  as  that  of  a  ('hristian  man  liy  no  means  chargeable 
with  covetousness,  mortified  in  a  great  degree  to  the  world,  not 
by  anv  means  destitute  of  spirituality,  yet,  very  lamentably  de¬ 
ficient  in  geiiemsity  and  active  liln'rality.  Tbe  slothful  Ker>’ani 
who  laid  by  the  talent  with  which  he  ought  to  have  traded,  doe«. 
nut  represent  the  covetous  or  the  avaricious  man  :  the  parable 
points  to  a  diil’ereni  character.  Selfishness,  by  leading  us  to  live 
to  ourselves,  worldliness,  by  destroying  the  main-spring  of  (’liris- 
lian  obeilience,  imprudent  prodigality,  by  cutting  off  the  means 
of  lilKTalily,  and  avarice,  by  its  hardening  inHiicncc  as  a  vice,— 
may  all  have  much  the  same  effect  in  drying  up  the  resources  of 
the  Church:  still,  as  regards  the  individual,  thev  arc  not  the 
''Hine,  either  in  their  nature  or  in  their  operation.  “  All  un¬ 
righteousness  is  sin";  yet,  “  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death.’’  Hut 
“  to  Ihj  eanially-minded  is  death."  Such  is  the  fatal  character 
of  that  cupidity  which  is  idolatrv’.  4'lie  love  of  money  may  lead 
to  this,  may  issue  in  it,  but  it  is  not  the  vice  itself.  'Phe  desire 
of  gain  or  wealth,  which,  under  the  control  of  higlicr  principles, 
is  a  spur  to  industry,  may  be  an  element  in  the  character  of  a 
truly  religious  mail ;  and  with  this  he  will  have  to  combat,  as 
willi  other  natural  aud  sensual  propensities.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  it  obtains  the  mastery,  that  it  settles  down  into  avarice ;  and 
that  the  sin,  which  is  die  daughter  of  desire,  having  reached 
maturity,  becomes  the  ]iarent  of  deatli  *. 

Now  the  cardinal  fault  of  tlie  present  Essay — and  it  is  a  fault 
not  altogether  ehargeable  on  the  Author,  but  inav  l)e  traced  to 
the  original  Advertisement, —  consists  in  this  ; — that  it  makes  no 
pru|)er  distinction  iK'iweiii  the  parent  (npUhymia)  and  ibc 
tlaiighter  (hu/fnsr/in), —  between  the  desire  of  gain  and  wealth, 
which  may  leatl  tt)  sin,  aud  the  sin  ami  crime  itself  of  the  love  of 
nu>uiy,  or  avarice.  Not  only  S(u  but  (in  die  Advertisement)  the 
‘  accumulating  of  property  '  is  represented  as  ‘  a  sin  associated’ 
ill  Scripture  *  with  the  vilest  of  crimes  ';  an  assertion  which  we 
cannot  but  deiin  iuoj»t  uuwarraiiuble.  If  this  be  in  itself  a  sin. 
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it  must  Ik'  a  sin  imdor  all  circumstances  ami  for  which  no  plcA 
can  l)C  aihniuc<l.  Now,  is  the  much  rospct'ted  and  hcncvolcnt 
l)unor  of  the  priiee,  or  tlic  Author  of  the  successful  Essay,  pre- 
pircil  to  maintain,  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  the  laws 
of  Christ,  porom})torily  forhid  the  accumulation  of  pro|>erty  ?  Is 
no  (’hrislian  at  lilnTty  to  increase  his  wealth  by  this  means?  If 
*0,  some  of  the  gix'atcst  nuHlcrn  Ixmcfactors  to  the  cause  of 
missions  and  other  religious  objects,  must  rank  with  detestable 
criminals.  We  could  name  men  who,  without  ‘avaricious  board- 
*in^\  j^cw  immensely  rich,  and  yet,  distributee!  freely  of  their 
ibuiulance,— whether  with  a  proper  measure  of  lil)crality,  (lod 
knowctli ;  but  at  all  events,  their  ex]H'nditure  did  not  absorb  their 
means  of  largely  benefiting  the  (dmrcli  of  Christ.  We  should  Ik? 
haul  to  he  convinced  that  to  such  men  as  wc  allude  to  belong  the 
character  and  the  doom  of  the  covetous. 

That  a  man  way  sin  in  accumulating  property  to  the  disregard 
of  the  claims  of  religion  and  benevolence, — nay,  that  it  is  hard 
not  to  sin  in  this  matter,  will  readily  Ik'  admitted.  It  is  our  det*p 
conviction,  that  a  tremendous  danger  is  connected  with  the  trans- 
fonning  influence  of  wealth  upon  its  possessor,  and  still  more, 
uj)on  its  accumulator,  liut  what  is  dangerous,  is  not  uccessurily 
unlawful ;  and  what  may  and  diK's  too  often  prove  an  evil,  is  not 
necessarily  a  crime.  The  ca])italist  and  the  land-holder  are  not, 
as  such,  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  although  it  may 
be  hard  hir  the  rich  man  to  enter  in.  Now,  in  an  l:lssay  on 
(  ovetousness,  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  ensnaring  and  de¬ 
teriorating  operation  of  wealth  distinctly  exjilained,  so  that  the 
first  sym])toms  of  the  disease  might  more  readily  be  detected, 
and  the  danger  more  fully  estimated.  Mr.  Harris  admits,  that 
it  is  hard  to  fix  the  point  at  which  Covetousness  begins.  ‘  He 
‘  who  can  decide  with  equal  facility  and  ])recision  the  exact  poiut 
‘  at  which  ciqndity  liegins  in  another,  no  sooner  finds  the  same 
‘  test  about  to  be  applied  to  himself,  than  be  discovers  a  number 
‘  of  exceptions,  which  render  the  standard  totally  inajiplicable.' 
but,  ‘  the  more  insidious  and  seductive  the  forms  of  Covetousness, 

‘  the  more  neccssiiry,'*  he  remarks,  ‘  does  it  lx‘coine  to  study  the 
‘  disease  in  its  symptoms.’  And  he  has  supplied  an  instructive 
and  searching  section  on  the  ‘  Te^itu  of  Covetoubness.**  U'hesc 
however,  serve  only  to  determine  who  is  to  be  rc*garded,  or 
when  we  may  regard  ourselves,  as  covetous.  What  is  wanted  is, 
to  shew  how  the  disease  begins,  and  bow  it  may  be  obviated  io 
Its  first  principles.  1 1  is  too  lute,  when  Covetousness  has  got 
hold  of  a  man,  to  warn  him  against  the  sin.  St.  Paul  could  but 
weep  over  those  victims  of  eartbly-mindedness  whom  he  speaks 
of  as  enemies  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  doomed  to  destruction. 
(Phil.  ill.  lb.)  All  men  will  own  covetousness  to  be  a  sin,  but 
is  a  sin  to  which  no  one  pleatls  guilty  ;  because  it  is  the  very 
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nature  of  this  insitliouft  ilistciniKT,  to  distort  the  perceptions,  and 
to  |)crvcrt  the  moral  estimates.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  is  per¬ 
fectly  sane,  that  it  can  judge  of  the  dilVerence  lietween  health 
and  incipient  disease,  or  apply  the  nice  tests  of  the  moralist  to 
its  t»vrn  condition.  \Ve  know  no  practical  snhjcct  that  demands 
:i  nicer  analysis  or  a  more  cautious  discrimination.  Forcibly  and 
eh><|uently  docs  the  Essayist  dilate  ujxin  the  criminality  and  fatal 
issue  of  Covetousness;  and  the  volume  will  bo,  we  trust,  exten. 
sively  useful,  by  holding  u]>  the  evil,  in  glowing  colours,  to  the 
more  distinct  consideration  of  tlie  Christian  world  ; — by  wakening 
the  conscience,  alarming  the  fears,  or  exciting  the  jealousy  and 
vigilance  of  those  more  immediately  in  danger  of  falling  under 
the  ])ower  of  the  sordid  passion.  lUit  wc  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  ditliciihios  of  the  subject  arc  not  gra|)])led  with,  are 
rather  evaded  in  the  Kss.iy  bcf'orc  us. 

'riic  C'hristian,  we  assume,  is  not  restricted  from  ]nirsuing  any 
branch  of  honourable  industry  or  entorprise.  lie  is  then  at 
lilwrtv,  nay,  is  requireil,  to  trade  and  make  gain,  (iain  is,  of 
necessity,  his  object  as  a  tradesman  or  merchant :  it  is  identified 
with  success;  ami  not  to  desire  success  would  bo  irrational  and 
im|H>ssil)le.  If  ho  would  content  himself  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  and  limit  his  exertions  accordingly,  it  is  not  always, 
or  perhaps  not  often,  in  his  power  to  act  so.  I'o  do  a  certain 
quantity  of  business,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  to  do  it  profit¬ 
ably,  is,  wc  ap]>rchcnd,  very  rarely  witliin  a  man's  choice;  and, 
in  the  present  times,  intense  exertion  and  anxiety  are  often  re- 
qiiired,  not  mealy  to  secure  wealth,  hut  to  guard  against  absolute 
failure  and  loss.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  start¬ 
ing  in  life,  and  depending  u])on  his  own  exertions  to  realize  the 
means  4»f  se'ttliiig  and  maintaining  a  family:  how  shall  we  address 
him,  so  ns  to  warn  him,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  love  of 
money,  and  on  the  other  hand,  so  as  not  to  discourage  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  danq)  his  ex|H*etations  ?  W'c  ])iit  the  Hihlc  into  his 
hands,  of  wliich  he  lias  been  taught,  that  “  all  Scri])turo  is  given 
by  Inspiration  of  (iml ;"  and  he  there  a*ads:  "J'hc  Messing  of 
the  l.ord,  it  maketh  rich" — the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich" — “  lM»ih  riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee" — “  w’calth  and 
richea  shall  Ih‘  in  his  (the  goinl  man's)  house — “  in  her  (Wis¬ 
dom's)  left  hand  (aa)  riclu's  and  honour."  lie  finds  that,  in  the 
promises  of  Ct<hI,  pros|)erity  is  recognised  as  a  blessing,  and 
wealth  as  a  ginnl,  which  are  the  ordinary  reward  of  obedience, 
diligence,  and  virtue.  It  is  true,  that  he  finds  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Scriptures,  emphatic  warnings  against  the  too  eager  and 
unscrupulous  pursuit  of  these  or  anv  worldly  objects,  and  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all  earthly  enjoyments, 
ami  the  dangi'rs  of  pros|H‘rity  and  success.  Hut  these  must  he 
viewetl  as  intciulcil  to  riyulate,  not  to  extinguish  the  natural  de- 
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sire  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  diligent  exertion,  and  the  means  of 
hom^urable  advancement.  The  character  of  the  miser,  of  the 
wniid  and  avaricious  man,  or  of  the  venal  mercenary',  he  views 
with  abhorrence ;  and  that  he  should  ever  become  such  a  charac¬ 
ter,  he  iH'rhaps  deems  impossible.  Exhortations  against  covet- 
ouj^ncss,  therefore,  he  cannot  feel  to  be  applicable.  He  does  not 
love  money,  and  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of  loving  it.  And 
vet,  it  is  while  pursuing  the  career  of  diligent  exertion,  of  honour¬ 
able  industr}', — while  moving  onwartl  in  the  path  of  duty, — while 
enjoying  the  promised  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labour,  and  fru- 
jTiliiy,  and  prudence,— that  be  is  in  danger  of  contracting  that 
moral  contagion  which  shall  induce  the  feverish  lust  of  gold,  and 
cliangc  the  very  substance  of  bis  affections,  as  by  a  moral  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  all  that  was  once  tender,  impressible,  and  allied  to  the 
spritual  nature.  Hut  to  say  that  riches  must  necessarily  have 
this  effect,  would  be  to  impeach  at  once  the  eflieacy  of  Cbrist- 
ianiiy,  and  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence.  Upon  the  man  of 
the  world,  indeed,  we  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  result  is  next 
to  incvitaldc ; — that  the  influence  of  wealth  is  irresistible  by  any 
merely  natural  ])rinciplc.  'fhc  constitution  of  the  mind  necessi¬ 
tates  that  metamorjdiosis  which  an  object  steadily  pursued  exerts 
mxm  the  faculties ;  and  we  see  every  day,  how  not  merely  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth,  but  in  collecting  triHcs,  what  was  once  an 
amusement,  grows  with  success  into  a  passion,  and  at  length  be¬ 
comes  infatuation.  In  the  case  of  the  selfish  rich  man,  the  iiifatU; 
ation  may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  a  judicial  character,  lie 
loses  all  command  over  bis  useless  wealth,  which  he  can  neither 
part  with  nor  enjoy.  Avarice  has  no  will:  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  is  under  ])aralysis.  It  is  still  emphatically  true, — “  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  !*’ 

Hut  the  inquiry  wliich  we  arc  now  suggesting,  is  not,  How 
shall  the  rich  man  become  a  Christian,  or  the  covetous  l)ecomc 
lil)cral,  but.  How  shall  the  Christian,  in  acquiring  riches,  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  pnq)crty,  or  in  |K)Ssessing  and  using  wealth,  secure 
himself  against  what,  in  the  absence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gosjk*1,  appears  to  be  an  irresistible  influence  leading  to  an  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  ?  When  Mr.  Harris  denounces  Covetous¬ 
ness  as  the  Sin  of  the  Cliureh,  be  almost  seems  to  concede  that 
the  Gos]>cl  provides  no  preventive  or  rcmctly ;  and  that  wealth  is 
to  1)0  conquered  in  no  other  way  than  heathen  wisdom  taught ; 
by  despising  it,  and  embracing  a  not  less  proud  and  sordid  po¬ 
verty.  Thus  did  the  ancient  anchorets  and  celibates  seek  or 
affect  to  overcome  the  world  by  fleeing  from  society.  This  is  not 
the  victory  over  the  world  and  worldly  nrinciples,  that  faith 
achieves.  Poverty  is  not  better  than  wealtli.  Christianity  does 
not  require  the  surrender  or  renunciation  of  wealth,  any  more 
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than  it  exacts  cclilwicy  or  an  ascetic  seclusion  from  social  inter, 
course.  Ananias,  whom  the  love  of  wealth  iH'traycd  into  dig, 
simulation  and  blasphemy,  was  expressly  told,  that  the  price  of 
the  land  was,  even  after  it  was  sold,  in  his  own  |>ower,  and  that 
his  parting  wiili  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sale  was  optii>nal.  We  mun 
maintain  that  wealth,  instead  of  bcinj;^  tied  from  or  declined  by 
tlie  (Miristian,  is  to  he  desired  and  pursued;  ami  that,  in  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  this,  as  of  all  other  worldly  objects,  the 
Morality  of  the  (Jospel  is  secured  hy  the  motives  and  enerjriee 
which  it  supposes  to  lx;  in  operation,  and  which  are  entirely  a*ie- 
tjuate  to  Ikar  the  (’hristian  harmless  through  the  temptations 
tnat  to  others  must  prove  fatal. 

llul  then  we  are  met  with  the  observation, — we  admit  its  jus. 
lice, — that  no  sin  is  so  prevalent  among  the  professors  of  religion 
as  the  love  t)f  money;  and  that  this  sin,  as  Andrew  Fuller' has 
reinarktsi,  ‘  will  in  all  pri>hal>ility  prove  the  eternal  overthrow  of 
‘  more  characters  among  professing  people,  than  any  other  sin, 

‘  bceause  it  is  almost  the  only  crime  which  can  Ix'  indulged,  and 
‘  a  profession  of  religion  at  the  same  time  sup])orted.' 

•  H«»\v  nuinv,’ remarks  Mr.  Harris,  Mvho  hud  appuronlly  deserUsi 
the  service  of  the  wt»rld,  and  enrolled  themselves  uTnong  the  servants 
of  (hnl,  do<*s  covetousness  ugtiin  reclaim,  and  swear  them  to  allegiance 
afresh.  “  'fliey  tlid  run  well,”  hut  the  fahle  of  Atu’anta  became  their 
history — a  g»)lden  bait  was  cast  in  their  path  ;  they  stopped  to  lake  it, 
ami  h»t  the  race.  In  Innv  touching  a  nianiior  dix‘8  the  Apostle  refer 
to  the  fatal  dtxdension  of  some — probably  living  characters,  known 
liolh  to  himself  and  Tiim»thy — ami  impute  their  aj>ostacy  entirely  to 
their  avarice.  “  Money,”  ....  saith  he,  “  which  while  s«*nie  covettsl 
after,  tliey  have  erred  fnnn  the  faitli,  and  jnerced  themselves  through 
with  many  si»rrows.”  Ami  how  likely  is  it  that  Ihinyan  drew  from  |H*r- 
sonul  observation,  when,  in  his  inimitable  :illeg<irv,be  dt'seribes  the  nro- 
ft*sM*il  pilgrims,  Htdd-the-world,  Money-love,  Save-all,  and  Uv-enus — 
names  which  still  stand  for  living  realities — as  leaving  the  road,  at  the 
solicitation  «*f  Demus,  to  l(M»k  at  a  silver  mine  “in  a  little  hill  culled 
I.iicre.”  “  Now,”  he  adds,  “  whether  they  fell  into  the  pithy  IcH^king 
over  the  brink  thereof,  or  whether  they  went  ilown  to  dig,  or  whether 
they  w«Te  smothen  d  in  the  bottmn  by  the  damps  that  cmiimoiily  arise, 
<»f  these  things  1  am  not  certain  ;  but  this  /  iJtscrvvdy  that  thn/  ncv€r 
were  seen  again  in  the  «v/y.”  *  pp.  1,j7» 

In  every  heart,  there  is  a  struggle  which  shall  lie  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  the  gnverning  principle.  “  As  many  as  are  led  hy  the  Spirit 
of  (bxl,  an'  the  sons  of  (iixl.'’  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  are  “none  of  His.'”  Most  ]K'riIous  and  eritical  is 
the  condition  of  each  individual  ‘  professor,”  till  this  poiiit  has 
IxH'n  dixided.  In  the  slate  of  indecision  and  vacillation  which 
follows  imjx'rfect  conversion,  while  as  yet  the  individual  is  only 
“  almost  iXTsuadeil  to  be  a  Christian,””  and  “  not  far  from  the 
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kingtlom  of  (ioil," — inquiring  wliat  gootl  thing  he  may  ilo  to  in- 
hfril  eternal  life,  and  yet  not  prepared  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  (’hrist’s  service,— in  this  ho|K*ful  yet  fearful  preciicament,  in 
which  the  heart  stands  |)arleying  with  Heaven,  but  is  not  sincere 
enough  to  l)e  decided,  l^ing  held  in  a  state  of  Huctuation  and  in- 
guhility,  which  St.  James  represents  as  closing  the  car  of  (lod 
igainst  our  ])rayers, — a  state  much  more  nearly  allietl  to  hypo¬ 
crisy  than  the  subject  of  it  is  apt  to  imagine  — just  in  this 
state,  the  love  of  the  world,  or  of  gain,  proves  that  easy-besetting 
and  plausible  sin  which*,  by  becoming  the  ruling  ])rinciple,  deter¬ 
mines  the  character — fatally.  But  let  not  these  melancholy  soul- 
wrecks,  numerous  as  they  are,  be  adduced  as  instances  of  Christ¬ 
ians  overthrown  by  the  world,  or  of  the  triumph  of  evil  principle 
over  the  power  of  religion.  The  seat  of  |K)wer  in  the  heart,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  was  empty,  and  religion  had  not  l)ecn  deposed 
from  it,  hut  was  waiting  to  have  her  claim  allowed.  Where  she 
is  not  permitted  to  reign,  she  soon  retires ;  and  the  mind  not  pre- 
oa’upied  by  her  ascendant  influence,  becomes  an  easy  conquest. 

For  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  professed  Christians, 
many  causes  may  l>c  assigned,  besides  the  prevalence  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  or  avarice,  or  what,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  wc  should 
call  cosmolatry.  That  these  causes  arc  for  the  most  part  evil 
and  sinful,  far  l)e  it  from  us  to  deny.  To  many  of  them  Mr. 
Harris  has  adverted  with  searching  fidelity  and  impressive  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been  hampered  by  the  wish 
to  bring  them  all  under  the  general  head  of  the  love  of  money. 
.\  want  of  due  economy  may  be  criminal,  but  it  is  not  covetous¬ 
ness.  The  scale  of  expenditure  may  be  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  income  of  the  individual,  and  yet  this  may  not  be  the 
result  of  ambition  or  of  voluptuousness.  ‘  To  arbitrate  correctly 
‘  Intwcen  the  claims  of  self,  and  the  cause  of  mercy,’  Mr.  Harris 
remarks,  ‘  is  the  great  problem  of  Christian  benevolence.’  But 
the  ('hristian  has  to  arbitrate,  not  simply  between  the  claims  of 
«e//,  and  those  of  the  objects  of  benevolence,  but  between  the 
claims  of  justice  and  those  of  charity.  This  our  Author  has 
nut  faileil  to  point  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Essay. 

*  It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Christian,  that  a  prin- 
ciple  of  justice  to  man  must  be  laid  as  the  basis  of  all  our  calculations 
on  this  subject.  “  For  I,  the  Lord,  love  judgment ;  I  hate  robbery 
for  burnt  offering.”  To  present  him  with  that  which  his  ow'u  laws  of 
justice  would  assign  to  another,  is  to  overlook  the  claims  of  even  ordi- 
naiy  honesty,  and  to  make  him  the  patron  of  unrighteousness.  But  while 
the  worldling  looks  on  justice  as  the  only  claimant  on  his  property, 


*  Such  is  the  character  implied  by  the  Apostle's  description  of  the 
“vif  0  Jam.  i.  (>— H. 
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iiul  concludes  that  when  that  is  satisfied,  he  may  warrantably  sacrifice 
the  whole  remainder  to  himself,  the  ('hristian  views  it  as  ttnly  a  pre. 
{wratiuii  ft»r  sacrificing  to  ftod.*  pp.  ^dfi,  7* 

'rhis  is  acltiiirably  put;  and  Mr.  Harris  proceeds  to  remark, 
that,  ill  deterininiiig  what  pro|H)rtion  of  our  income  ought  to  be 
devoteil  to  (mkI,  no  general  rule  can  lie  laid  down.  ‘  For  some, 
'  «»ne  half  would  lx?  um  little ;  while,  for  others,  a  twentieth,  or 
‘  even  a  (iftietii,  would  require  the  nicest  fnigality  and  care.’ 
‘  Familiarity  with  large  sums  of  money  may  lead  a  [lerson  to 

*  make  benefactions  as  munificent  as  the  iieart  of  charity  could 
^  wish.  Animal  generosity  may  act  the  donor,  with  all  the 
'  promptitude  and  easy  grace  of  Charity  herself.’  On  the  other 
hand,  systematic  liberality  has  sometimes  Ix^en  the  product  of 
Christian  principle,  where  the  temper  has  lieen  the  reverse  of 
generous  ;  anil  the  sense  of  duty  has  triumphed  over  constitu. 
titmal  c*oldness  anil  ]>enuriousness.  In  such  cases,  “  (rod  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth:"  the  virtue  may  exist  where  the  grace,  or 
rather  the  gracefulness  of  charity  is  wanting.  May  we  not  stv, 
without  denying  the  difference  in  natural  disposition  among  men, 
that  irt^  lilxTality  is,  in  every  instance,  a  su|)ernatural  grace? 
“  We  know  that  we  have  passt^d  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren.'' 

Hut  how  many  moral  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of 
true  lilierality  !  Self-denial,  kindness  of  heart,  simplicity  of  mo¬ 
tive,  a  sense  of  accountableness  to  the  (treat  Proprietor,  arc  all  re- 
quisite  to  bring  it  up  to  tlie  standard  of  the  evangelical  virtue.  .No 
doubt,  one  main  reason  of  the  low  standard  of  liberality  which 
prevails,  and  which,  while  itself  the  effect,  liecomes  in  turn  the 
cause  of  the  actual  want  of  lilierality, — is,  that  the  sense  of  ac¬ 
countableness  to  (lod  is  so  weak,  and  indistinct,  and  intermittent 
in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  C'hristians.  ‘  The  principle, 
‘  that  we  hold  our  pro|>erty  as  subordinate  agents  for  (rod,  were 
‘  it  only  felt,  embraced,  and  alloweil  to  have  unobstructed  open- 

*  tion  in  our  practice,  would  of  itself,'  Mr.  Harris  remarks,  ‘he 
‘  sullicient  to  break  up  the  present  system  of  selfishness,  and  to 

*  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  cause  of  benevolence.'  But 
here  again,  it  is  not  covetousness  that  is  the  antagonist  of  libe¬ 
rality,  but  the  absence  in  the  individual  of  that  practical  faith 
which  wouhl  induce  an  habitual  reference  to  the  day  of  account. 

'Phe  causes  of  the  deficiency  of  liberality  in  real  Christiani 
are  not,  it  is  evident,  to  Ihi  sought  for  only  in  the  |)ersonal  defects 
of  individuals.  In  fact,  Mr.  Harris  has  a  striking  chapter  ‘on 
‘  the  present  predominance  of  i'ovetousness  in  Hritain;'  in  which 
he  shews  that  the  system  of  society  among  us  is  such  as  to  render 
the  ('hrisiian  who  is,  not  by  his  own  choice,  coin})elk*il  to  engage 
in  the  ‘  fierce  ci>nqH*lilion  '  and  turmoil  of  business,  ‘  an  object. 
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*  not  of  blame,  but  of  pity.'  The  undue  estimate  in  which  wealth 
is  held,  which  has  ‘  infecteii  with  an  all-pervading  taint  our 
‘  politics,  our  systems  of  eiUication,  the  distribution  of  honours, 
‘  the  }>opular  notions,'  and  has  even  ‘  penetrated  our  language,' 
—unconsciously  affects  even  those  who  are  the  most  solicitous  not 
to  be  ctm formed  to  the  world.  If  to  Ik  |K>ssessed  of  projierty 
procureil  respect,  and  deference,  and  confidence,  only  in  the  sight 
of  worldly  men,  the  Christian  might  more  readily  content  him¬ 
self  with  a  small  measure  of  that  factitious  and  extrinsic  worth 
bv  which  their  dangerous  friendship  is  secured.  But  when  he 
Hmis  that  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  the  holy  are  influenced,  if 
not  in  the  same  absolute  manner,  yet  to  a  ver}*  great  extent,  by 
the  siiiwc  national  pri'judice — “  carried  away,"  like  Peter  and 
Barnabas  on  one  occasion,  by  the  example  of  those  around  them, 
into  this  homage  to  false  distinctions, — when  he  finds  that  the 
social  influence  and  usefulness  which  are  inseparable  from  high 
character,  are  de|xmdent  u|X)n  the  artificial  standing  which  is 
regulated  by  wealth, —  how  little  short  of  im)K)ssible  is  it  not  to 
desire — we  will  not  say  to  covet — this  golden  passport  to  society, 
this  pre-ri'quisite  to  just  reputation  !  Nay,  the  very  liberality  of 
the  age,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  giving  money,  tends,  by  re-ac*tiou, 
to  increase  the  estimation  in  which  money  is  held,  and  to 
strengthen  the  temptation  to  covetousness.  We  find  some  ex¬ 
cellent  remarks  on  this  head  in  Mr.  Treffr}’'6  Essay  on  ('ovetous- 
ness. 

*  The  love  of  money  is  materially  increased  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  influence  w  hich  it  pntcures  among  men  in  general ;  and  thus  is 
covetousness  fostered  hy  ambition.  But  nothing  can  so  tend,  in  the 
minds  of  wealthy  profesMirs  of  religion,  to  confirm,  and,  in  a  sema^ 
even  to  sanction  the  delight  in  riches,  as  the  fact  that  the  church  of 
t’hrist  is  not  exempt  from  the  current  opinion  of  their  value,  and  that, 
even  here,  they  can  purchase  an  eminence  which  is  denied  to  (piulifica- 
tions  n*allv  estimable.  Nor  will  this  impression  bt*  cmifined  to  the 
opulent.  The  complacency  w'ith  which  they  are  regardinf,  and  the 
stations  t(»  which,  on  account  of  their  wealth,  they  are  |)romoted,  will 
not  fail  t4»  render  the  acquisititm  of  riches  an  object  of  inerwised  desire 
tnao  ig  professors  generally.  Thus  may  the  unmerited  elevation  of  an 
opulent  Christian  give  energy  and  impulse  to  the  comparatively  latent 
or  Kiuml)ering  covetousness  of  an  entire  Christian  community,  and 
infuse  a  moral  contagion  of  such  strength  and  virulence  as  to  defy  all 
ftubsequent  sanatory  measures.' — Trejf'r^,  p.  108. 

The  evil  which  we  have  to  combat  is,  in  fact,  a  complicated 
evil,  and  not  one  that  can  be  made  the  specific  subject  of  Indict- 
nient.  That  avarice  is,  in  the  present  day,  a  sin  prominently 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  peculiarly  prevalent  in 
It,  wc  can  by  no  means  admit ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  subscribt* 
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to  ihc  correctnesi*  ut*  the  representation,  that  the  charge  of 
covetuusnesM  roust  needs  lie  against  the  professors  of  the  (Tospel 
generally,  since  ‘  the  ver}’  fact,  that  novel  and  questionable 
‘  roeans  are  84)roetiroe8  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
‘  the  funds  of  iKnievolence,  imply  that  ordinary  and  approved 
‘  roethoils  hail  failed  to  answer  that  end.’  Mr.  Harris  must  be 
fond  of  a  |>anulo\,  for  he  deiluces  another  ]>rotif  of  the  covetous. 
lU'SH  of  the  (.’hurch  ‘  from  the  very  fact,  that  its  contributions  to 
‘  the  cause  of  mercy  an'  annually  inrrensin^ ! "  ‘  Does  not,’  he 

asks,  ‘  the  incn'ase  of  every  present  year  cast  a  reproach  back  on 
‘  the  comparative  parsimony  of  every  past  year  ?’  This  is  strange 
n'asoning.  May  there  he  no  multiplication  of  givers  through 
the  extending  influence  of  Christian  principle?  Do  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  t'ountry,  as  |irosperou8  or  otherwise,  make  no  dif. 
ference  in  the  funds  of  l»enevolence  ?  Has  the  blessing  of  God 
had  no  inlluence  in  increasing  the  means  of  those  who  devise 
lilH*ral  things  ?  We  reiwat  it ;  the  charge  of  covetousness,  in 
the  sc’nse  of  avarice,  or  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  Mammon- 
worship,  w  hich  is  idolatry,  cannot  \x\  brought  against  the  Church 
of  i’hrist,  without  casting  a  false  reproach  upon  the  cause  of 
religion.  It  is  the  charge  of  the  satirist,  not  the  warning  of  the 
moralist,  and  savours  of  calumny,  more  than  of  fidelity.  That 
avarice  and  covetousness  are  sins  to  which  the  professors  of 
religion  are,  in  the  present  day,  peculiarly  exposed,  from  the  un- 
tlue  estimation  in  which  wealth  is  held, — from  the  mercantile 
character  of  society, — from  ‘  the  struggle  of  business,  and  the 
‘  strife  of  fashion,' — the  pressure  of  the  class  below  upon  the  class 
alxive,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  s|H'culation,  and  display,  which 
the  progTt'ss  of  luxury  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth  have  induced, 
—  as  well  as  from  the  selfishness  which  all  this  tends  to  foster;— 
that,  owing  to  these  and  other  circumstances,  professed  Christians 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  contracting  a  fatal  lust  of  lucre,  and 
still  more,  of  Incoming  carnally  minded  through  love  of  the 
prest'iu  wtirld ;  is  afiectingly  true.  Against  this  danger,  the 
works  lH.*forc  us  will  Ik.'  an  impressive  warning.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  ]H*ri«Hl  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  our  Lord's 
cnqihatic  admonition  did  not  rtHpiire  to  he  soundetl  in  the  ears 
of  his  disciples,  'I'ake  heed  aiul  l)eware  of  covetousness,  for  a 
man's  life  cimsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  iHissessc'th."  Ifut  then,  :i8  to  the  defective  liberality  of  the 
C'hurch, — the  sin,  so  far  as  it  exists,  of  not  consecrating  a  larger 
pro|M»rtion  of  individual  income  or  pro|>erty  to  the  cause  of  mercy 
and  the  service  of  ('hrist, — that  is  quite  another  matter.  Yet,  if 
this  l>e  at  once  the  age  of  covetousness  and  the  age  t)f  l)enevolcnce, 
it  is  manift'st  that  Imth  principles  might  co-exist  and  go  on  in¬ 
creasing  together,  with  the  incrciisc  of  that  which  is  at  once  the 
fnihn/tnn  of  the  one,  and  the  supply  of  the  other,  ('hristiaii  nix'* 
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riliiy  requires  to  be  rc-inforceil,  and  at  the  same  time  purihed,  by 
brining  the  influence  of  evangelical  motives  to  bear  more  directly 
un  the  consciences  and  habitual  considerations,  not  of  the  covetous 
and  worldly,  but  of  the  religious,  and  even  the  beneficent.  With 
this  view,  incentives  to  liberality,  such  as  those  which  Mr. 
Hinis  has  eloquently  pressed  in  his  third  part,  and  such  as  are 
cnforceil  by  ^Ir.  Pike  with  much  homely  and  practical  gootl 
sense,  arc  more  likely,  we  think,  to  he  effectively  beneficial,  than 
flcnunciations  against  covetousness.  ‘  Till  the  love  of  Christ 
*  |M»sscss  us,'  Mr.  Harris  justly  remarks,  ‘  the  sublimest  maxims 
‘  will  fail  to  reach  the  heart ;  ’  and  he  is  happy  in  the  elegant 
nimilc  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  the  force  of  this  motive  to 
hcneliccnce. 

*  l)i(Klorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  forest  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains 
being  set  mi  fire,  and  the  heat  jH'netratiiig  to  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of 
mIvit  gushed  forth  from  the  iMtsom  of  the  earth,  and  revealed  for  the 
first  time  the  existence  of  those  rich  lodes  afterwards  so  celebrated. 
Covetousness  yields  up  its  pelf  for  sacred  uses  as  unwillingly  as  if  it 
were  appointed  to  succetnl  the  cnirth  in  the  office  of  holding  and  ctm- 
ceuliiig  it  ;  hut  let  the  melting  influence  of  the  cross  be  felt,  let  the  fire 
uf  the  gos|>el  l>e  kindled  in  the  church,  and  its  ample  stores  shall  be 
MH’ii  flowing  forth  from  their  hidden  recesses,  and  burning  “  the  fine 
gold  of  the  sanctuary*”  ’  pp*  xiv,  xv. 

In  casting  our  eye  back  over  the  somewhat  desultory  remarks 
which  the  subject  has  suggested,  and  which  we  have  felt  it  an  in- 
cunilK'iit  duty  to  offer,  we  perceive  that  we  have  searecly  done 
justice  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Harris’s  Essay  as  a  literary  jierfbrm- 
ance,  or  to  the  striking  lieauties  of  his  composition.  But  we  are 
sure  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  having  made  this  article  less 
a  review  of  his  work,  tlian  an  examination  of  the  topic  proposed 
for  discussion.  It  would  have  been  at  once  an  easier  and  a  more 
agreeable  way  of  performing  our  task,  could  we  have  satisfied 
ourst'lvcs  with  echoing  the  general  and  fervent  plaudits  which 
this  brilliant  ])roduction  has  elicited.  We  will  confess  that, 
charmed  with  the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  has  expatiated 
u|)on  the  general  theme,  and  instructed,  as  every  one  must  be,  by 
niary  of  the  remarks,  we  felt  disposed,  under  our  first  impressions, 
to  pass  a  less  qualified  encomium  upon  the  Essay.  It  was  not  till 
wc  sat  down  to  the  analytical  examination  of  the  Author’s  Work  as 
an  ethical  treatise,  that  wc  found  reason  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  view  s  assumed  alike  iu  the  Original  Advertisement,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  topic  is  treated.  Thus  have  we  been 
inadvertently  led  to  add  one  more  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  Essays  on  Covetousness.  It  is  but  due  to  the  Author  of 
the  Prize*  Essay,  to  state,  that  he  has  devoted  the  hundred  founds 
M)  lionourahly  earned  to  religious  objects. 


(  iOf)  ) 


Art.  III.  Sarraiive  of  a  Journrjf  from  Lima  to  P^ra,  acrots  tbc 
Aiiiieit  aiiii  down  the  Amuxtm :  undertaken  w'ith  a  View  to  uaorr- 
tain  the  Pnictioribility  of  a  navigalde  C'omm unication  with  th« 
Atlantic,  by  the  Rivers  Piichitea,  Ucayali,  and  Amazon.  Bt 
Lieutenant  W.  Smyth  and  .Mr.  F.  Lowe.  Rvo.  pp.  viii.  30^. 
I^indon, 

1  'r  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  language  and  empirt  of 
^  the  Incas  never  cxtendetl  far  into  the  vast  wilderness  that 
stretches  from  the  feet  of  the  second  ('ordillera  to  the  shores  of  the 
.Atlantic ;  and  hitherto,  the  streams  which  descend  from  the 
Kastem  declivity  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  have  neither  aHbrdcd 
a  channel  to  native  civilization  nor  an  inlet  to  foreign  enterprise. 
Between  the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  of  the 
Portuguese  traders,  there  extends  an  immense  alluvial  pltiii, 
covereil  with  a  rich  and  teeming  vegetation,  and  traversed  by  s 
labyrinth  of  waters,  in  which  man  exists  only  as  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted,  preying  upon  and  preyed  upon  hy  his  fellow.  R 
might  sc^uii  evident  that  the  gloomy  recesses  of  this  ))riincvsl 
forest  could  be  f>enetrated  only  l)y  a  skilful  and  cautious  naviga* 
tion  ;  but  no  keel  imptdled  by  sails  could  ho)K'  to  make  its  way 
iq*  the  interminable  length  of  these  rivers,  in  spite  of  the  forroid* 
able  obstacles  and  dangers  which  bar  access,  and  emlMirasa 
pn»gn*ss.  'rhe  discovery'  of  steam  navigation  seems  to  have 
rendertHl  it  now  only  |K)S8ible,  since  the  cn*ation  of  the  globe,  to 
reclaim  this  vast  region  from  the  wild  animals  or  wilder  outcasts 
of  Immanity,  by  whom  alone  it  has  hitherto  been  occupied. 

'I'he  spirit  t)f  adventure,  however,  finds  only  excitement  in 
diiliculties ;  and  accordingly,  the  project  of  accomplishing  an 
overland  route  from  Peru  to  Para  has  at  different  pericKls  at¬ 
tracted  the  ambition  of  enter])rising  travellers.  In  Lieute¬ 

nant  Maw  succeeiled  in  reaching  Para  from  Truxillo  by  this 
route.  After  traversing  the  rugged  ridges  and  ladders  of  the 
Montana,  he  embarked  (on  the  .‘With  day)  in  a  caniH',  which 
carriial  him  down  a  shallow,  winding  stream  (the  C'achi  Vaco)  to 
its  junction  with  the  Ciuallaga  or  Iluallaga:  by  this  latter  stream 
he  descended  to  the  .\mazons,  or  rather  the  great  western  head- 
stream  of  that  river,  several  days  above  its  confluence  with  the 
lUayale;  and  on  the  tenth  day  atler  entering  the  .Amazons, 
reacheil  Tavatinga,  the  frontier  }K)8t  of  Brazil. 

Lieut.  Smyth,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  achievement  of  his  predecessor,  and  very  itn- 
IHirfecl  information  as  to  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  was  undertaking,  ]>ur8Ui‘d  a  different  route.  Starting 
from  Lima  on  the  20th  of  Septendwr,  he  reached,  on  the  2Rth, 
ilic  town  of  Uorro  Pasco,  scaUxl  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
mineral  district  of  l*cru,  at  an  elevation  of  14,27B  feet  above  the 
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fft.  Owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation, 
ftll  new  comers  are  sensible  of  an  unpleasant  tightness  across  the 
chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  and  it  is  only  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  time,  that  the  lungs  become  accustomed  to  it. 
The  town  resembles  in  its  ap|)earancc  many  of  the  villages  of 
South  Wales,  In'ing  irregularly  built  on  very  uneven  ground, 
rising  in  hills  broken  and  Iwre.  The  houses  are  white-washed ; 
wme  of  them  have  ‘  a  small  glazetl  window  and  ‘  the  better 
‘  sort  have  tire-places,  for  which  luxury  they  are  indebuxl  to 
‘our  countrymen.'  C’oal  is  found  in  abundance  at  a  short 
distance.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  Quarters, 
etch  having  its  church  and  priest,  and  each  its  separate  band  ot* 
miners,  who  are  in  ]>erpetual  hostility  against  each  other,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is  frequent  rows  and  affrays  in  the  true  Irish 

style. 

¥ 

‘The|>o|)ulation  fluctuates  according  to  the  statoof  the  mines,  for,  when 
t  pnHluctive  mine  is  discovoriHl,  the  Indians  flock  in  fnmi  the  amntry 
round  to  work  at  it :  the  average  number  may  l>e  taken  at  from 
to  There  are  two  squares:  the  princijial  one  is  called  Cheu- 

pimarra,  the  other  is  called  the  Square  of  C^mimerce,  where  the  market 
a  held,  which  is  well  supplied  with  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  from 
ill  the  country  round  for  many  leagues.  In  the  square  of  Cheupi- 
msrcii  is  the  cathedral,  a  building  much  like  an  English  barn  in  its 
exterior,  except  that  the  latter  would  be  built  with  more  architectural 
regularity.  The  inside  is  little  better  than  the  out,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  few  gilded  saints.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  irregular,  and 
run  in  everv  direction :  the  suburbs  are  nothing  more  than  a  confused 
collection  of  dirty-hsiking  mud  cottages,  which  are  hastily  erected 
when  required  for  the  convenience  of  the  miners,  near  any  new  mine 
that  is  (»]H‘ned,  whilst  those  that  are  near  a  mine  that  has  done  working 
are  desiTted  ;  consequently,  the  town  is  constantly  altering  its  fonn. 
The  mouths  of  the  mim*s  are  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
which  makes  walking  at  night  very  dangerous,  us  there  is  no  barricade 
or  light  Imiig  near  them.  They  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  courts 
and  yards  of  houses  :  in  the  house*  we  occupied  there  was  one  turned 
to  a  very  igmdile  purpose.'  pp.  39,  40. 

Our  Travellers  were  permitted  to  visit  the  mines,  of  which 
wc  must  transcribe  the  description. 

*  Ijoaving  our  hats,  and  binding  our  handkerchiefs  round  our  heads, 
&  lighted  candle  was  given  to  each  of  us  ;  and,  on  the  inayordomo 
joining  us,  we  entered  and  descended  a  nearly  jierpeiidicular  shaft  for 
f*>rty  feet ;  after  which  we  went  in  various  directions,  generally  de¬ 
scending,  until  we  reached  the  Socavoii,  or  great  drain,  which  cuni- 
niunicates  with  and  carries  off  the  water  from  thirty-three  mines.  The 
Cahones,  or  passages,  are  seldom  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  and  in 
some  places  do  not  exceed  three,  and  they  follow  the  direction  of  the 
<oetal :  these  passages  are,  when  the  earth  is  loose,  propped  up  with 
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HtNirs,  uiitl  in  some  places  with  stone,  to  prevent  tlieir  fulling  in.  \y^ 
oiMervetl  u  variety  of  ciilours  in  the  dilferent  soils ;  liright  blue,  grrm 
and  yellow  ;  ^  the  richest  that  was  jMiinted  <»ut  to  us  was  of  a  colour  lilt^ 
Iloiiian  tnrhre,  and  very  soft ;  in  other  places  it  was  a  solid  rock,  ia 
which  the  particles  of  ore  s|)arkled  from  the  light  of  our  candles.  Thr 
miners  determine  the  limits  of  their  property  by  compass  and  measure, 
meiit,  and  that  to  such  nicety,  that  tnere  is  seldom  a  dispute  al)out  i 
single  yard. 

‘  In  some  plact*s  in  which  they  were  at  work,  we  haw  quantities  o{ 
what  is  termetl  by  the  miners  *  I»ronce  ’  (iron  ny rites),  and  copper  ore: 
the  former  is  most  abundant,  and  often  mixed  with  large  pro{>ortioQi 
of  silver,  but  (as  they  informed  us)  it  requires  so  much  quicksilver  in 
the  amalgamation,  and  the  labour  <»f  grinding  it  is  S4»  great,  that  the 
ex|MMise  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  silver  extracted.  A  great  man? 
Iniys  were  employed  in  carrying  up  the  ore,  and  a.Hsisting  the  elder 
miners  in  their  o|)erations  :  the  ore  is  carried  up  in  hide  bags  on  the 
bucks  of  the  Indians,  and  the  lalHiur  stnuns  very  severe. 

*  The  mines  are  very  ill  drained,  and  the  ditHculty  of  getting  along 
in  the  caiiones  or  passages  was  great.  The  miners  seemetl  contented; 
thev  were  seated  in  their  niches,  chewing  cocoa,  and  lH*hcld  us  with 
much  iiiditference,  except  the  desire  of  obtaining  cigars,  which  they 
nirely  failed  to  ask  for.  We  found  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
galleries  a  little  chapel,  ornamented  with  gilt  figures,  dedicated  to  the 
iiatnm  saint  of  the  mine ;  here  we  sat  and  rested  ourselves,  for  we  had 
iieen  wandering  about  with  our  Isslies  doubltnl  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
were  very  glad  to  stniighten  our  backs.  In  one  part  of  the  Socavon, 
the  water  fell  in  a  cataract  of  fourtiHMi  or  twenty  fiH?t,  with  a  great 
noise,  n^stmnding  thnmgh  the  pas.suges.  Sometimes,  through  the 
iH^ligence  of  the  miners,  a  **  rumbo,”  or  falling  in  of  the  earth  takes 
placi‘ :  an  accident  of  this  description  (H:curred  in  a  mine  some  yetn 
ago,  and  cuusi'd  the  dtnith  of  thrive  hundred  people,  since  which  the 
mine  has  not  )>etMi  worked,  and  now  is  known  by  the  name  of  MaU- 
gente,  or  Kill-]>iHn)le.  After  wandering  underground  for  two  houn 
ami  a  half,  we  luul  enough  of  mining,  and  joyfully  hailed  the  pure  air 
and  co^d  breeze  of  the  surliice.’  j)p.  Iti — lib 

'The  language  sfmken  by  the  miners  and  lower  orders  is  the 
(^iiicbua  or  Peruvian,  few  of  them  being  acquainted  with  Spanish. 
'The  Knglish  company  that  commenceil  working  mines  here  in 
IH27  llbilb  completely  failal.  One  of  the  steam-engines  they 
eri‘eted,  is  entirely  dcstroyeil,  and  the  other  unserviceable. 

On  the  7di  of  OctolxT,  our  Travellers  put  themselves  again 
in  motion,  though  they  already  found  themselves  disappointed  of 
the  aid  '»hieh  they  had  l)een  promised  by  the  (ioverninent 
otKcials.  On  the  Hth,  they  reached  the  episcopal  city  of  Huon* 
uco,  situateil  in  a  l>eautiful  valley,  (k3(K)  feet  above  the  sea,  at 
the  junction  of  the  lligueras  and  the  Huallaga.  Iluanuco  con¬ 
tains  fourtei'n  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  but  all,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  are  miserable  cditices.  'Fhere  is  one  cort*ee-hou8C, 
where  the  men  met't  every  evening  to  gamble.  T'he  inhabitants 
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of  the  city  and  sulmrbs,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Span¬ 
iards,  Mestizoes  and  Indians,  amount  to  alxmt  10,000;  and  the 
p>pulalion  is  Udieved  to  have  been  stationary  for  nearly  three 
ffnturics.  ‘  I'lic  causes  for  the  non-increase  are  now  principally, 

» the  small-pox  and  debauchery.'  I'he  Quichua  is  generally 
ipoken.  W  hat  have  fourteen  churches  done  for  Iluanuco? 

There  is  a  jH>st  from  Lima  thus  far,  the  conveyance  of  letters 
occupying  a  week ;  but  now  commenced  the  more  adventurous 
ptrt  of  the  journey,  the  difUciilties  and  |H*ril8  of  which  were 
forcibly  painted  with  a  view  to  dissuade  the  strangers  from  their 
nsh  enterprise.  Determined,  however,  to  proceed,  on  the  ^Ist 
of  OctolK'r,  they  started  for  Panao, — a  small  town,  inhabited 
ilmost  exclusively  by  Indians,  seated  on  the  Chirimayo.  IVith 
fODsitlcrablc  diHiciilty  they  here  procured  muleteers  to  carry  their 
luggage  forward  ;  and  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Pozuzu,  after 
orercoming  the  toils  and  risks  of  a  route  all  but  impracticable, 
they  had  the  mortification  of  being  deserted  by  their  carriers, 
who  ran  away  in  the  night,  afraid  to  proceed  further.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  but  to  retrace  their  steps  over  the  mountains. 
On  their  return  route,  the  Travellers  had  the  mortification  to 
meet  great  numbers  of  Indians,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
the  forest,  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  their  service  in  iirosecuting 
their  journey,  but  who  willingly  offered  their  assistance  to  transfiort 
their  luggage  back  Xjo  Panao;  and  on  their  leaving  the  latter 
place  for  Iluanuco,  the  inhabitants  testificKi  their  pleasure  at  their 
de|iarture,  by  ringing  the  church  bells  till  the  party  were  out  of 
sight.  The  reason  of  this  inhospitable  proceetling  was  afterwards 
ascertained. 

*  The  rich  and  cultivated  valley  of  Chinchao  is  the  source  of  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  city  of  Iluanuco,  from  its  ])roductioii  of  coca. 
Most  of  the  inbubitiuits  4»wn  large  pluiitutions  ;  and  they  feared  that, 
if  our  ex{>edition  succeeded,  and  the  road  by  Pozuzu  became  oiien  uud 
practicable  for  commerce,  their  estates  would  lose  all  their  value,  and 
they  should  l)e  ruined.  These  notions  originated  w'ith  the  higher 
class,  who,  while  they  were  promising  us  every  assistance,  were 
secretly  doing  all  they  could  to  obstruct  us,  and  persuading  the 
Indians  not  to  accompany  us :  indeed,  they  were  so  bent  on  preventing 
our  success,  that  emissary  after  cinissjiry  was  despatchcil  to  iM»rvert 
the  mi  nils  erf  the  Indians  (already  disinclined  to  assist  us)  W’itn  most 
ibsurd  stories,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  succeeded  too  w'ell.' 

pp.  112,  113. 

(  ompellcd  to  adopt  a  difiereiit  route,  our  Travellers  firoceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Chiticlmo,  and  embarking  tU  its  )Mirt  in  canoes, 
ikwccnded  that  stream  to  the  liualli^a,  by  which  they  were  now 
to  prosecute  their  course.  Entering  the  latter  river,  they  were 
rapidly  borne  down  the  im|K*tuous  current ;  but  their  navigation 
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was  continually  arresicil  hy  formidah’e  rapids,  which  compellfii 
them  to  unluaci  and  trans]>ort  the  canoes  for  a  short  disiaiice. 
At  Juana  del  Uio,  a  village  tirst  scuttled  in  llCtt),  they  found 
themselves  lieyond  the  limits  of  the  yuichua  language,  the  nativa 
speaking  a  dialect  calltKl  the  Ihita.  At  a  village  callwl  IJchin, 
two  leagues  up  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Malliza,  they  tint 
saw  natives  with  their  faces  smeared  red  and  blue  to  heighten 
their  charms.  Here,  in  the  night,  they  heard  the  melancholy 
cry  of  a  little  bird  calletl  the  aimn  perdida  (lost  soul):  ‘it 
‘  first  note  is  long  and  shrill,  and  is  followed  by  three  more  of 
‘  the  same  length,  gradually  dee|>ening  in  tone.  'I'he  IVruviam 
‘  say,  it  is  l>ewailing  the  dead.’  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Mayo,  tnir  'rravcllers  ascended  that  stream  to  make  an  cxcuN 
sioii  to  'rara|M)to,  the  chief  town  in  that  part,  comprising,  with 
its  suburbs,  alsmt  kHH)  inhabitants.  Hritish  manufactures  were 
licre  found  exposeil  to  sale  in  no  inconsiderable  (|uantitiet; 
]>rinteii  cottons,  green  baize,  ribands,  coarse  cutlery,  and  gl«i 
iK'ads.  ‘  Indeed,’  says  IJeut.  Smyth,  ‘  through  tlie  whole  of  our 
‘  journey,  we  never  entered  a  ]>lacc  that  was  more  than  a  siniU 
*  tillage,  in  which  we  did  not  meet  with  some  of  the  manufacturei 
‘  of  uur  own  ctuintrymen.'  A  day’s  voyage  Mow  the  mouth  of  the 
I’lnisuta,  the  mountains  end,  and  the  river  Hows  on,  without  inter¬ 
ruption  from  rapids,  to  the  Amazons.  Theobject  of  the  ex])editi(Hi, 
In^wever,  was  to  exjdore  the  ITcayale;  and,  leaving  the  Huallagt, 
our  'I'ravellers  aseended  the  ('hipurana  to  the  port  of  Vanayicti, 
and  thence  inailc  their  way  over-land,  for  al)out  thirty  miles, 
ihruugb  billy  forints,  to  Santa  Catalina,  a  small  village  situated 
on  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Ucayalc.  With  vivid  sensations 
of  delight,  they  at  length  entered  the  waters  of  that  magnificent 
stream,  and  ascending  it  for  several  leagues,  rcacbetl  Sarayacu. 
the  seat  of  tlie  tmly  remaining  Mission  in  the  fertile  Pampa  del 
Sacramento,  where  they  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  the 
]»rt*siding  Padre. 

Lieut.  Smyth's  original  pur]H)se  was,  instead  of  descending  the 
llnallaga,  to  make  bis  way  from  Pozuzu,  where  be  was  turned 
hack,  to  Mayn»,  on  the  Pachitea,  and  to  have  descended  by  that 
river  it»  the  Ccayale.  'The  distance  between  Pozuzu  and  Mayro 
is  only  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  Sarayacu,  he  lu»})ed  to  l)e  able  to 
pnK’ure  the  assistance  ri'quisite  to  enable  him  to  ^iscend  the 
I’cayalc  ti»  the  mouth  of  the  Pachitea,  and  to  reach  M ay n)  from 
the  e:usiward.  Hut  in  this  also  he  wasdooinetl  to  be  disap|K)intcd. 
.\cct*rirmg  n»  the  Padre's  account,  it  would  have  ri*quireil  a  strong 
laiul  party  of  two  or  tliri'c  hundred  men  to  protect  the  navigators 
against  the  natives,  while  iisceiuling  the  river;  and  there  were  no 
means  of  purchasing  three  months’  provisions  for  so  large  a  IkmIv. 
As  it  is  very  evident  that  the  worthy  Pailre  was  not  particularly 
desirous  that  ihi'y  .should  effect  their  pur|>ose,  in  o|H:ning,  or  afe* 
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ccrtaininp  the  practicability  of  this  route,  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  there  was  a  little  exasperation  in  his  statements.  It  appears 
that,  not  havinp  reeeive<l  any  oftieial  communication  fn>in  the 
l  ima  (iovernment  for  w/we  yrnrs,  nor  nx'civitl  any  balar>’,  he 
had,  in  order  to  sup]M>rt  himself  and  the  Mission,  eommenctxl  a 
trade  with  Tavatinpa  and  San  Pablo,  sending  thither  native 
cloth,  sarsaparilla,  and  turtle  oil,  and  receiWng  in  exchange  iron, 
bcails,  cottons,  and  a  few  luxuries  for  his  own  table.  He  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  desiring  a  more  o|H'n  communication  with 
the  (iovernment  by  which  he  had  been  neglected.  To  make  the 
attempt  w  ithout  his  concurrence  and  assistance,  was,  however, 
impossible.  The  Padre,  who  had  rt'sided  there  four  and  thirty 
years,  exercised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  all  the  settlements  within 
his  reach  upon  the  Ucayalc  and  in  its  neigh iKuirhood ;  and  his 
inHucnce  alone  could  have  raised  the  requisite  siqqdies.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  the  Peruvian  oflicers  who  had  thus  far 
accompanied  the  expedition,  should  return  to  Lima  by  the  way 
of  Movhamba  and  Truxillo,  (Lieutenant  Maw's  route,)  while 
Lieut.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Lowe  availed  themselves  of  the  Padrt‘'s 
oHIt  to  send  them,  with  the  first  cargo  of  sarsaparilla,  by  the 
Mission  canoe,  to  San  I'ablo.  They  were  detained  at  Sarayacu 
exactly  a  month,  during  which  they  were  most  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained,  but  the  Padre  did  not  seem  inclined  to  encourage  their 
exploring  the  river,  or  making  any  excursions  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  always  meeting  with  some  excuse  their  request  to  bt*  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  for  this  purpose. 

Lieut.  Smyth  has  collected  some  interesting  information  re¬ 
specting  the  country  and  its  wild  and  half-tamed  natives,  but  of 
course  chiefly  derived  from  hearsay.  The  Padre  had  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  education  of  his  flock  ;  and  our  Author  thinks  it 
probable  that  not  an  Indian  in  the  whole  Mission  knows  the 
alphaWt.  They  attend  the  church  with  great  regularity,  and 
join  in  the  res])onses  of  the  service,  which  is  ]>artly  in  Latin, 
partly  in  Italian  ;  but  as  to  their  morals,  ‘  both  sexes  are  wry  much 
‘  addicttxl  to  intoxication,’  and  little  natural  aflection  ajqiears  to 
exist  l)etween  parents  and  children  or  other  relatives. 

The  voyage  down  the  Lcayale  presented  nothing  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  distance  from  Sarayacu  to  its  mouth,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  is  very  winding,  is  279  miles;  the 
direct  distance  only  158.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half,  runs  between  three  and  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  has  an  average  depth,  when  at  its  height,  of  twelve  feet. 
There  are  no  impediments  to  its  navigation.  On  the  ninth  day 
after  entering  the  Marafion  *,  they  reached  the  Hrazilian  frontier 

*  Th(*  Marafion,  Lieut.  Smyth  says,  *  is  at  least  half  as  broad  again 
SIR  the  I’eavale,  at  the  point  of  tbidr  eoiiHuenee.'  ( 'ondaiiiine  repre- 
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at  Tavalinga.  On  the  29th  uf  May,  they  arrived  at  i'ara;  tW 
iwhulc  time  occupicil  by  the  expedition  trom  their  quitting  Liau, 
lieing  eight  mouths  and  ten  days. 

I'he  Volume  oi‘  which  we  have  given  this  brief  abstract,  it 
coniinendably  free  from  pretence  or  aiiectation  of  any  kind ;  and 
it  iH)ssi*sbes  the  genuine  interest  of  an  adventurous  journey 
pleasingly  narrated. 


Art.  IV.  The  Manner  of'  Prayer:  an  Inquiry  relative  to  the  lien 

Means  of  discharging  the  Duties  of  Public  :ind  Social  Devotion. 

By  W.  \Valft)rd,  late  Tutor  In  the  Academy  at  llomeitoo. 

Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  289.  Loudon, 

II HUE  are  circumstanct's  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
^  this  l>ook,  which,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  respected 
Author,  invest  it  with  something  like  sacredness.  We  know  not, 
however,  that  wc  should  have  alluded  to  them,  but  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  jiassage,  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  a  manner  to  u«, 
at  least,  inex|n*essihly  touching,  and  which,  we  arc  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  we  found  it  ditficult  to  read  without  tears: — it  occurs 
in  the  ‘  Doilication  \  and  is  addressed  to  ‘  Dr.  Smith  and  to  the 
‘  ministers  who  were  eilucateil  jointly  by  him  and  the  Author.’ 

*  The  numerous  iiisUinces  in  which  your  sympathy  w:is  shown, 
duriug  my  long  cuutiuucd  and  ilesolating  ;ilfliction,  afforded  me  as 
much  solace  as  my  overu'helming  calamity  admitUsl.  A  remembrance 
of  them  is  still  very  gnitcful  to  me,  now  that  I  am,  through  the 
singular  mercy  of  (mhI,  restored  to  as  much  health  of  body  and 
tnuiquillity  of  mind  as  I  can  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  during  the  short 
remumiiig  periutl  of  my  life. 

Lahuntur  uuni :  nee  pietas  morani 
Kugis  et  instanti  scnecta: 

.\fferet,  indoniitirque  morti.’* 

llorat,  0(1.  lib.  ii.  14. 

‘  'Fhrice  happy !  that  we  are  not  destined  to  exist  always  in  so  frail, 
so  trouhleii,  and  mi  incoiisLint  a  condition  as  the  present  state  is  found 
by  us  all  to  Ik*  ;  Imt  tliat  ue  have,  through  the  mercy  of  our  Lini 
Jesus  C'hrist,  a  hlessinl  hojie  of  immortality  in  his  presence.  That  we 
all  may  lie  guided  by  his  wisdom,  and  guarded  I>y  his  |>ow'cr,  as  long 
as  we  are  passing  through  this  land  of  shadows,  is  the  earnest  hope 
and  fervent  prayer  of 

‘  Your  ever  affectionate  Friend.* 


MMits  the  I’c.iNalc  as  tlic  hruidcr  stream  of  the  two,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  ctnisider  it  as  the  main  branch  ;  we  think  erroneously.  Lieut.  Maw 
]nivM*«l  this  t'tnillueuce  in  the  night ;  and  it  was  too  dark  to  admit  of 
auv  «*hservalion>. 
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Tho  return  of  their  Friend  to  health,  to  tranquillity,  and  to 
/Arm,  ciuild  hanlly,  wc  should  imagine,  have  been  indicated  to 
the  |>crsoiis  thus  addressetl,  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  and  de* 
lightful,  than  by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  It  breathes,  in 
every  page,  the  spirit  of  that  higher  world,  with  tlie  au^st  and 
purifying  realities  of  which,  the  Author  may  be  supposed  to  have 
b^oine  more  familiar,  during  his  absence,  so  to  speak,  from  this, 
or,  in  other  words,  its  oWuration  to  him.  It  is  marked  through¬ 
out,  lK)th  iu  sentiment  and  diction,  by  a  calmness,  dignity,  pu¬ 
rity,  and  lieauty  as  rare  as  they  arc  refreshing.  It  is  reason 
thinking  as  assisted  by  faith,  and  taste  8|)eaking  as  purified  by 
devotion.  This,  indeed,  may  not  be  obvious  to  many,  just 
because  the  excellencies  of  that  grave  and  chaste  style  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  Mr.  W.  employs,  are  not  obvious  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers,  whose  taste  is  either  uncultivated,  and 
cannot  appreciate  simplicity, — or  vitiated,  and  cannot  endure  it. 
Of  this  mode  of  writing — this  freedom  from  all  effort, — all 
grasping  after  the  great,  and  striking,  and  stimulating,  it  may  be 
bald,  in  language  which  wc  quote  for  the  sake  of  the  last  couplet : 

‘  It  is  retired  as  noon-tide  dew. 

Or  fountain  in  a  secrete  grove. 

And  you  must  /otr  it,  ere  to  ^ou, 

It  shall  teem  teorthy  your  love* 

Wordsworth. 

This  may  appear  a  paradox,  but  it  contains  a  truth  applicable  to 
many  things  besides  poetry.  There  arc  those  who  can  under¬ 
stand  it ;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  it  cannot  be  explained. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Walford''8  volume  expresses  but  a  part  of 
what  it  contains,  although,  unquestionably,  that  particular  subject 
is  generally  kept  in  view  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Work.  ‘  The 
‘  mauuer  of  ])raycr  ’  is  the  title  and  subject  of  the /our^k  chapter. 
The  first  is  ‘  on  the  duty  of  Prayer :  an  investigation  of  the 

*  reasons  why  we  should  pray.’  The  second  treats  of  ‘  the  pre- 

*  rtuuisites  of  prayer.’  The  third  is  ‘  on  the  parts  and  obiects  of 

*  public  and  social  devotion;’  and  the  fifth,  the  closing  chapter, 

*  on  the  consequences  of  prayer.’  From  this  statement  of  the 
leading  heads,  it  will  be  obvious  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the 
Volume  touches  upon  a  variety  of  topics  which  belong  to  Uic 
subject  of  prayer  in  general,  and  which  have  been  discussed, 
more  or  less,  by  all  who  have  written  upon  it.  Still,  the  book 
has  a  specific  and  |K*culiar  character,  in  being  very  much  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ministers,  and  in  its  principal  purpose  being  to  anim- 
iulvert  on  the  customary,  and  to  advise  in  relation  to  the  best, 
‘  manner '  of  conducting  })ublic  prayer  in  Dissenting  congrega¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  this  point  that  we  intend  to  limit  our  observations 
»nd  our  extracts ;  assuring  our  readers,  however,  that  they  will 
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find  the  perusal  of  every  part  of  the  volume  to  l>c  amply  repaid 
by  the  improvement  and  pleasure  they  cannot  fail  to  derive 
it. 

A  I'hristian  church  meets  for  two  purposes,  worship  and  i®. 
struction, — to  engage  in  social  prayer,  and  to  Ix'  edificxl  hy  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Each  of  these  may  lx?  also  said  to  have 
a  double  object ;  the  prayers  of  the  church  lx»ing  not  only  the 
presiMitation,  so  to  K]x*ak,  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice  for  itself,  Ijm 
also  for  the  world:  “  it  makes  known  its  own  requests  unto 
llixl,''  and  “  it  makes''  also,  “  intercession  for  transgressors."  'J'he 
ministry'  is  given  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  "  hy  instniction 
in  “  word  and  dcKtrine,"  and  likewise  fi)r  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
by  the  preaching  of  “  the  gos]H.d  of  the  grace  of  fiod."  lloth  of 
these  objects  for  which  the  church  meets,  and  lK)th  parts  of  etch 
of  them,  are  of  uiu|uestionable  imjx)rtance ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
deniiHl,  that  very  serious  evils  have  arisen  from  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  rcganl  being  paid  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  attention  has  lK*en  so  exclusively  fixed  on  worship^  and  all 
have  Ix'en  so  indiscriminately  regarded  as  worshipping,  that  in¬ 
struction  has  lx‘en  neglected,  being  looked  upon  as  extremely 
suUirdinate,  and  even  often  disused ;  so  that  the  people  have 
neither  lx*en  taught  what  wjis  required  to  render  them  acceptable 
and  consistent  worship|HTs ;  nor  exhorted  as  sinners,  to  repent 
and  to  lx;  converted,  and  acce])t  of  “  the  common  salvation." 
In  other  cases,  preaching  has  Ikcu  unduly  elevateil ;  an  un¬ 
healthy  s])mtual  appetite  has  lK;en  created  and  indulged ;  and 
heni'c,  exclusive  attention  lx*ing  fixed  on  the  pleasure  to  spring 
from  the  minister's  discourse,  the  importance  of  public  prayer  has 
bei‘n  forgotten,  and  the  engagement  treatctl  with  something  like 
sysU'inatic  neglect. 

Krrors  spring  up  in  the  neiglilxnirhood  of  every  truth  ;  and 
)>articular  tniths  operate  with  the  malignity  of  error,  when  they 
are  held  detached  from  the  whole  system  of  which  they  arc  hut  a 
part,  and  an*  allowixl  an  im])ro]xT  and  dispro]X)rtiunate,  and  there¬ 
fore,  a  iHTuicious  influence.  Prayer  and  preaching  are  l)oth  impirt- 
ant,  and  each  first,  so  to  speak,  in  impirtancc,  in  relation  to  the 
ends  they  are  rt‘s|H;ctively  to  accomplish.  In  the  worship  of  the 
church,  wc  make  our  nearest  approach  to  the  services  and  satis¬ 
factions  of  the  up|XT  world ;  to  the  engagements  which  arc  to 
txxnipy  us  for  ever,  when  “  prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues 
shall  ceasi',  and  knowledge  itself  shall  vanish  away."  But,  just 
as  this  is  preparatory  to  heaven,  ])reaching  is  preparatory'  to  it. 
'I'he  chureii  on  earth  is  to  lx*  fitted  for  joining  the  church  on 
high,  by  worship;  but  the  world  is  to  become  the  church,  to  be 
“  chan^l  inU)  its  image"  and  asstxriateil  with  it,  by  preaching. 
“  By  faith  "  wc  have  ‘‘  access  with  Ixddness"  into  the  holiest  of 
all  Ixit  that  ^\fnifh  coineth  by  hearing." 
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These  remarks  are  suflicient  to  evince  that  we  have  no  sym* 
jwiihy  ith  those  who  dispara^^  preaching ;  stilU  it  has  long  been 
tmr  conviction,  that  the  worship  of  the  cnurch  has  Ix^en  lament¬ 
ably  ncgli'ctcd  by  us,  and  wretchedly  performed.  The  Esublish- 
ment  is  cliargeable  with  the  Hrst  error  above  mentioned :  Dissent¬ 
ing  coninumitics  have  too  much  fallen  into  the  second.  The 
bigoted  of  l)oth  parties  wish,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  the  antipodes 
of  the  others  ;  they  endeavour  to  get  as  far  asunder,  and  to  be  as 
dissimilar,  as  they  can :  in  doing  so,  both  err,  for  the  extreme 
u|)|>osite  of  wrong,  is  seldom  or  never  right. 

Kntcrtaining  such  views,  it  was  with  no  ordinary  interest  that 
we  read  the  announcement  of  the  present  publication ;  nor  has 
that  interest  been  diminished  by  its  anxious  ]>erusal.  It  contains 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  which  we  demur ;  and  expresses  most  of  our 
sentiments  so  fully,  that  we  shall  attempt  little  beyond  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  few  extracts,  in  which  some  of  what  we  deem  the  most 
ini]x>rtant  arc  exhibited  with  the  Writer's  accustomed  simplicity, 
|K)wer,  and  j>reci8ion. 

'fhe  following  passage,  though  long,  we  insert  entire,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  curtail  it  by  the  omission  of  some  para- 
grajdis.  T'hc  first  part  contains  the  Author’s  own  statement  of 
the  object  of  bis  Work.  The  passage  which  we  have  marked  in 
italics,  suggests  a  reason  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  gill  of  prayer,  which  struck  us,  on  the  perusal,  as  deeply 
ailecting ;  the  whole  paragraph,  indeed,  of  which  it  is  the  com- 
nienceinent,  is  singularly  beautiful.  The  conclusion  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  shews  the  faithfulness  and  candour  of  the  Author,  lioth  to¬ 
wards  those  with  whom  he  agrees,  and  those  from  whom  he 
ditl’ers. 

‘  The  definite  object  that  I  have  in  view  is,  chiefly,  to  offer  some 
remarks,  the  results  of  a  good  many  years’  experience,  not  imssed  aU 
Ugethcr  without  observation,  on  the  most  Ix'coming  manner  of  con* 
ducting  public  and  social  engagements  of  devotion.  By  public  en« 
g.igenients  of  devotion,  I  intend  the  prayers,  the  offering  of  which 
forms  so  imfMirtant  a  part  of  the  public  duty  of  Christian  ministers ; 
ami  by  S4»ciul  engagements,  I  mean  the  prayers  that  arc  presented  by 
('hristians  in  general,  at  private  devotional  assemblies,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  offered  by  the  heads  of  families,  when  surrounded  onlv  by 
their  relatives  and  domestics.  That  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
{dmure  and  usefulness  attendant  on  suen  engagements  is  derived 
frian  a  w  ist'  and  becoming  method  of  conducting  them,  is  too  evident 
to  be  questioned. 

*  Devotional  acts  consist  (»f  exercises  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  under* 
^Uinding ;  faculties  which  are  susceptible  of  daily  improvement,  wlierc 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  and  the  projier  means  arc  employed.  It 
is  of  gn*at  iui|M)rtance  to  the  aid  of  improvement,  that  correct  notions 
of  the  particular  objects  to  be  attained  should  be  formed,  and  tliat 
habits  of  attention  to  them  should  be  acquired.  Unless  this  be  done. 
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there  in  little  ronaim  to  hope  that  knowltnlf^  will  increoRe,  or  that  im¬ 
proper  und  uiibeaiining  methods  of  discliarging  these  duties  will  be 
corrected.  Our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  w'erc  im|)arted  to  at 
for  the  pur{)ooe  of  iiuproveniciit ;  and  every  spiritual  endowment  it 
both  husct'ptible  of  increase,  and  adapted  to  it.  We  shall  be  found 
negli^ui  of  due  regard  to  the  Dinne  Author  of  all  our  endowments, 
if  wc  fail  in  utteuipting  to  improve  them  ;  we  shall  lose  the  pleasure 
which  ever  accompanies  the  conscious  increase  of  intelligence,  and  the 
cultivation  of  pure  and  holy  affections,  regulated  by  wisdom  and  pro¬ 
priety  ;  and  we  shall  deprive  our  fellow-worshipjHTs  of  much  of  the 
satisfaction  and  e<liHcntion  which  they  might  derive  from  our  association 
with  them,  if  wc  abide  satisHetl  with  our  present  attainments,  and  in¬ 
different  to  their  inertmse. 

‘  An  Mifiation  of  the  rntmt  forcible  and  stringent  nature  lies  ujxmthe 
professed  disciples  of  the  blessed  Redeemer^  to  efnplpy  his  mediation^  btf 
presenting  to  the  throne  of  mercy y  in  his  name,  the  most  jterfect  services 
which  they  are  able  to  bring.  It  is  a  very  unl)ecoming  return  for  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  his  condescension,  labours,  and  sufferiiigt 
have  priKHired  for  us,  to  be  indifferent  even  to  the  manner  in  which  wc 
attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  of  derotion.  No  indifference  was 
found  in  him  ;  his  devotional  exercises  were  marked,  not  merely  by 
deep  submission  and  i)crfect  reverence  for  (iod,  but  his  manner  was 
equally  distingtiished  by  *'  nuH'kness  and  wisdom,"  and  a  subdued 
chasteness  l)otn  of  sentiment  and  diction.  Nothing  can  Ikj  conceived 
of  so  remote  from  inflated  language,  from  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
from  an  affi'ctation  of  ingenious  turns  or  ])retty  conceits,  or  from  that 
boistertius  magniloquence  which  too  frequently  usurps  the  place  of 
deep  and  pathetic  expression,  as  the  jictitions  which  our  I^ord  Jesus 
Christ  instructed  his  disciples  to  einjdoy,  and  of  w’hich  he  set  before 
them  the  most  extjuisite  example,  tlappy  and  honoured  shall  wc  be, 
if  we  are  biund  endeavouring,  in  some  small  degree,  to  imitate  hit 
grace  and  dignity ! 

•  There  it  reason  to  apprehend  that  inattention  to  such  considerations 
IH  for  too  frequent ;  and  not  a  few  of  really  pions  persons  are  found, 
who  permit  themselves  to  settle  dow'n  in  listless  apathy,  and  to 
remain  content  with  the  extremely  deficient  attainments  which  they 
hare  made,  in  reference  to  such  rfiities  of  their  Christian  profession. 
My  oliject  will  be  attained,  if  the  composition  and  perusal  of  these 
|«gct  should  have  the  effect  of  persuading  a  few  such  worthy,  but 
somewhat  mistaken  persons,  that  they  are  really  capable  of  better 
things,  and  are  not  lieyond  the  reach  of  improvement,  if  they  strenu¬ 
ously  exert  themselves  to  obtain  it. 

•The  olksenration  with  which  I  shall  terminate  these  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  rtdates  to  the  interest  which  it  becomes  us  to  feel  for  the  honour 
of  our  profession  and  practice,  as  Dissenters  from  the  Kstablishrd 
Church  of  our  country*.  1  wish  we  had  it  in  our  power  both  to  think 
and  say,  that  the  reproachtw  which  are  not  unfrequcntly  east  by  the 
leas  candid  of  our  conforming  brethren  upon  the  manner  in  whicli 
some  of  our  public  devotional  sen- ices  are  pcrfiirmed,  were  altogether 
unsnstained  by  trutli.  Our  non  conformity  may,  I  am  well  assured, 
be  defended  by  must  cogent  reasc»ns,  and  shown  to  combine  a  reve- 
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regard  for  the  decisions  of  eoiiscicnce^thc  impregnable  bul- 
nvk  of  our  common  Pnitestantism—with  a  noble  and  disinterested 
ttuchineiit  to  civil  freedom.  Were  our  practice  but  as  correct  as  our 
principles  are  irrefragable,  we  should  seldom  have  to  complain  that  our 
assemblii's  arc  not  overflowing,  or  that  our  churches  are  few  in  num- 
U*r,  or  inconsideniblc  in  extent. 

‘  I  shall  Ihj  forgiven,  1  hope,  when  I  say,  that  the  Wk  of  Common 
Pmver,  which  is  the  indispensable  and  exclusive  instrument  of  public 
devotion  in  the  Church  of  England,  combines  many  patterns  of  pure, 
simple,  and  fervent  devotion,  with  numerous  very  grievous  errors  and 
improprieties.  While  I  express  my  extreme  surprise  that  so  many 
upright,  intelligent,  and  acute  clergymen  can  declare  their  **  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  *'  to  all  the  contents  of  that  heterogeneous,  though  in 
some  parts,  exquisite  volume,  I  aui  far  from  wondering  that  having  once 
scaled  this  apparently  insurmountable  barrier,  they  should  frequently 
extol  the  formularies  of  devotion  which  it  comprehends,  or  that  the  less 
pious  and  scrupulous  among  them  should,  whenever  a  favourable  op* 
portuuity  occurs,  institute  comparisons  prejudicial  to  nonconforming 
worship.  It  is  truly  an  employment  of  little  diHiculty  for  an  astute 
and  ])ractised  intellect  to  assemble  on  one  side  all  that  is  In^autiful  and 
attractive,  concealing  or  explaining  away  whatever  of  ctmtrury  cha¬ 
racter  might  be  detected  by  inquisitive  scrutiny,  and  then  to  contrast 
this  partial  jmrtraiturc  with  all  that  can  l)e  found  of  low,  or  feeble,  or 
unpdished  character,  among  the  advocates  of  an  unendowed  profession. 
My  object,  however,  is  not  to  censure  what  ajipeiu  to  me  to  be  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  tln»sc  from  whom  we  dissent,  but  to  j)rovoke  to  jea¬ 
lousy  my  more  immediate  brethren,  that  they  may  aim,  by  increased 
intelligence,  and  attention  to  the  graces  of  devotion,  to  exalt  their  own 
profession,  by  means  which  even  the  most  uncandid  followers  of  esta¬ 
blished  systems  shall  be  compelled  to  admire.*  pp.  .3 — 10. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  importance  of  public  worship, 
wc  select  tne  following  passage,  from  the  chapter  ‘  on  the  parts 
and  objects  of  devotion,'  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  ‘excellence, 
and  as  confirmatory  of  what  has  already  been  advanced  by  oiir- 
sedves. 

‘  (.3.)  Men  promote  the  glory  of  God  when  they  honour  him  by  a 
regular  and  consistent  discharge  of  the  exercises  of  public  and  social 
(lev(»tion.  This  is  the  principal  design,  and  most  important  object  of 
public  worship.  There  are  many  other  purixiscs  to  Imj  attained  by  this 
means,  but  this  is  supremely  im})ortant.  There  has  never  l)oen  any 
furm  or  constitution  of  religion  un|)ointed  or  approved  by  God  that 
has  iu»t  sanctioned  and  prescribed  the  practice  oi  public  worship ;  to 
perform  which  men  have  ever  met  in  solemn  assemblies,  and  have 
united  in  the  different  acts  that  are  essential  to  it.  How  much  this 
was  the  case  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  illustration.  When  the  numerous  and  burden¬ 
some  ceremmiies  of  the  law  gave  place  to  the  establishment  of  evan¬ 
gelical  worship,  we  find  the  discqdcs  of  Christ  regularly  frequenting 
the  public  nssimiblies  on  the  L(»rd*8  days,  and  at  other  appropriate 
voi..  XVI. — K.s.  ,  n 
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^^etiaons;  indeetl,  the  practice  of  public  worship  ia  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  so  deemed  by  the 
wisest  heathen  nations  is  known  to  every  one  that  has  any  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  practices  of  ancient  times. 

*  On  various  accounts  it  is  exceedingly  requisite  to  keep  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  view,  and  to  regard  the  glory  and  worship  ot  God  as  the 
supremely  important  and  primary  purpose  for  which  the  assembling  of 
Christians  should  be  maintained  and  perpetuated.  There  is  frequently 
manifested  a  great  forgetfulness  of  this  object  by  many  persons  who 
undervalue  every  other  purpose  of  Christian  worship,  in  comparison 
with  having  their  feelings  powerfully  stimulated,  and  their  passions 
deeply  wrought  upon  ;  and  they  become  extremely  restless,  unless  they 
can  be  gratified  to  the  utmost  in  these  respects.  They  must  hare 
their  favourite  ministers,  and  their  favourite  topics  constantly  brought 
licforc  them,  or  there  seems  to  them  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  re¬ 
gular  attenclance  upon  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  public  ap- 
|H>intmcnts  of  Christian  worship.  That  the  various  parts  of  public 
worship  should  be  performed  with  the  utmost  attention,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  preside  over  them,  to  the  edification,  instruction,  and  con- 
Milation  of  the  great  body  of  worshippers,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
lost  sight  of ;  and  if  these  ends  are  not  ansxvered,  on  account  of  some 
manifest  deficiencies  in  the  talents  or  qualifications  of  the  leaders  of 
public  worship,  it  becomes  a  reason  of  great  weight  for  taking  due 
measures  to  effect  an  alteration,  either  by  the  removal  of  those  that 
have  hitherto  led  the  service,  or  a  withdrawment  to  some  other  society, 
where  these  ends  may  be  more  efficiently  answered.  But  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious,  either  to  the  welfare  of  Christian  societies,  or  the 
real  edification  of  individual  Christians,  than  a  restless,  morbid  appe¬ 
tite  for  cordial  stimulants,  for  favourite,  exaggerated,  and  reiterated 
statements,  which  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  are  the  most  degraded,  those  who  condescend  to 
gratify  propensities  so  vicious,  or  those  who  can  be  gratified  only  by 
such  means.'  pp.  131) — 14.3. 

The  importance  of  public  prayer  being  admitted,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  introduced  as  to  tlie  best  manner  of  peiformtng  it^  a 
discussion  naturally  ensues  on  the  comparative  merits  of  litur¬ 
gical  forms  and  of  free  prayer.  The  Author  advocates  the 
latter  practice ;  but  that  he  does  so  without  bigotry  and  with¬ 
out  bitterness,  the  following  admirable  jiassage  will  abundantly 
evince. 

•  3.  It  is  urged  as  an  argument  in  defence  of  exclusive  forms  of 
prayer,  that  congregations  can  more  easily  unite  in  them  than  in  free 
or  exlcmiKirancous  prayers. 

‘  On  this  I  would  remark,  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  habit.  What 
men  frequently  do,  they  do  more  readily.  Hence  they  feel  a  repug¬ 
nance  to  what  they  have  not  lieen  accustomed.  At  the  same  time,  I 
freely  admit  that  the  argument  is  not  without  force  :  it  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  denied,  that  the  continued  use  of  the  same  forms  is  likely  to 
generate  inattention,  and,  unless  an  unremitting  exertion  be  made  to 
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piYvent  it,  the  thoughts  will  wander  during  the  recital  of  the  well- 
SDown  words,  which  at  length  come  to  be  repeated  mechanically  and 
without  effort.  Were  the  prayers  that  arc  delivered  without  forms 
slowly  and  distinctly  enunciate,  with  pauses  sufficiently  long  inter¬ 
posed  bctw'een  each  of  the  sentences  or  which  they  consist,  and  the 
whole  uttered  with  due  and  discriminate  emphasis,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
drawling  monotony  of  manner,  few  persons  would  experience  difficulty 
in  accompanying  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  hurrira  consecution  of 
sentences,  and  the  absence  of  sufficient  clearness  and  energy  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  that  the  difficulty  of  {p>ing  along  with  the  speaker  is  to  be 
attributed.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  attentive  regard  from  those  to  whom  the  conducting  of 
public  devotion  is  committed.  A  combination  of  both  the  modes  of 
devotion  would,  I  think,  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  The  rtspon^ 
she  form  of  the  litany  is,  in  mu  apprehension,  well  adapted  to  main^ 
tain  attention,  by  giving,  as  well  to  the  congregation  as  to  the  officiating 
minister,  an  active  part  in  the  service.  There  is,  I  fear,  at  present, 
little  hoj^e  of  effecting  any  changes  of  this  kind  either  in  conforming  or 
nonconforming  congregations.  The  imposition  of  form,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sion  Of  all  innovation,  tjr  hut  too  likely  to  continue  in  the  Established 
Church  :  and  among  Nonconformists  there  prevails  so  great  a  dislike 
to  what  is  unusual,  that  any  improvement  of  this  nature  seems  to  be 
hopeless.  On  this  account,  it  b^mes  the  more  imperative  on  those 
woo  lead  the  worship  that  is  conducted  by  free  prayer,  to  employ 
every  method  of  improvement  in  the  discharge  of  it  that  can  be  sug¬ 
gested.*  pp.  185 — 187. 

The  sentences  which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  in  the  above 
extract,  suggest  many  reflections,  which,  if  space  permitted,  we 
would  willingly  indulge.  The  conviction  of  the  Writer,  that  the 
*  best  effects,*  or  most  perfect  form  of  public  worship,  would  be 
found  to  result  from  ^  a  combination  of  both  modes  of  devotion,*  the 
litur^cal  and  the  free,  has  not  only  lon^^  been  our  private  individual 
opinion,  but  is,  we  believe,  increasingly  and  extensively  enter¬ 
tained.  The  advocates  of  the  different  modes  have  always  rea¬ 
soned  on  their  exclusive  adoption,  and  have  seemed  to  suppose 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  one,  by  utterly  condemning 
and  repudiating  the  other.  The  picture  presented  of  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  effecting  any  change,  by  attempting  the  union  of  both, 
owing  to  the  tempers  and  mspositions  of  the  hostile  parties,  is 
most  humiliating  and  distressing.  Is  it  ever  to  be  thus  ?  Are 
all  sects  always  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they  them¬ 
selves  cannot  be  wrong  ? — that  they  are  too  wise  to  err,  and  too 
perfect  to  be  informed  ?  Are  we  ever  to  feel  and  act  as  if  all 
others  must  come  over  to  us,  and  we,  in  no  tittle,  to  conform  to 
them  ?  If  the  divisions  of  the  Church  are  to  be  healed,  and  the 
parts  to  draw  closer  to  each  other,  it  must  be  by  some  having  to 
give  up  something ;  but  who  will  begin,  by  even  acknowledging 
that  tney  have  anything  to  alter  ?  Happy  and  honoured  will 
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that  communion  he,  which  shall  be  the  first  to  avow  its  readiness 
to  sacrifice  its  oirw  prejudices,  instead  of  insisting  that  all  others 
should  first  sacrifice  tlicirs  to  it ! 

Wc  cannot  dwell,  however,  unon  these  general  reflections ;  we 
pnKoed,  therefore,  to  observe,  that,  things  remaining  as  they  are, 
as  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  extern jxirary  prayer,  the  follow, 
ing  passage  suggests  a  simple  Imt  iini>ortant  iinproyement  in  this.' 

*  It  is  essential  to  every  prayer  that  ia  delirereil  in  public,  that  it 
Im*  renderwl  appropriate  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  it  ii 
engaged  in.  The  pniyers  of  most  public  services,  among  dissenting 
cimgrcgations,  consist  of  an  intnKluctory,  a  general,  and  a  concluding 
prayer.  The  most  usual  practice  is,  to  make  the  first  and  the  last 
short ;  the  first,  to  comprise  topics  adapted  to  bring  tlie  minds  of  the 
worshippers  into  a  becoming  state  of  feeling  and  attention  ;  the  last, 
to  impress  the  subject  of  the  discourai'  that  has  been  delivered  upon 
the  memory  and  the  heart.  The  genenil  or  principal  prayer  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  to  which  the  prestmt  observations  are  intended  chiefly  to 
relate.  I  have  recited  this  csiurse,  because  I  iKdieve  it  is  the  one  most 
C4»minonly  adopted  in  our  nmgregational  services ;  though  I  am  in- 
clintsl  to  think,  that  an  alteration  might  be  made  in  it  with  udxuntage. 
The  change  to  which  I  refer  is,  to  make  the  first  two  prayers  of  mure 
equal  length.  We  not  unfrecpiently  hear  of  the  weariness,  Inith  of 
iKsly  and  mind,  that  is  occasioneil  by  one  prayer,  extended  perhaps 
to  nearly  half  an  hour  in  length  :  to  prevent  this  undesirable  effect,  it 
si'tMUH  that  two  prayers,  occupying  each  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
with  an  interval  lictwiHin  them  to  lie  filled  up  by  singing,  and  reading 
the  Scriptures,  would  l>e  found  advantagetuis.  If  the  service  were 
conimencetl  by  singing  a  short  psalm  or  hymn,  to  be  followed  by  the 
first  of  the  two  principal  prayers  that  have  now  been  suggested, 
ami  succtHHltnl  by  the  interval  that  has  lieen  mentioned,  there  would 
certainly  Ih'  less  wmiriness  occasioned,  and  the  attention  would  pro- 
Isihly  Ik?  kept  up  during  the  latter  of  the  two  prayers  without  diffi¬ 
culty.*  pp.  UWl — ‘JfKb 

We  should  lx*  glad  that  the  almvc  suggestion  of  one  so  worthy 
of  Iwing  listenetl  to  with  res]>ect  and  deference  as  Mr.  W.,  met 
not  only  with  formal,  but  with  practical  approval.  Who  has 
not  heard  com]>laints  of  the  wearisome  prolixity  of  ‘  the  long 
prayer'  ?  Yet  who,  it  may  he  asked,  has  attempted  to  correct 
the  evil  ?  We  are  ha]>py  to  say  that  we  arc  acquainted  with 
sfptne  ministers  who  hare  made  the  attempt  with  success ;  and 
with  one  who,  in  addition  to  acting,  on  one  ])art  of  the  day, 
in  accordance  with  the  almve  rectimmendation,  invariably,  on 
the  other,  offers,  previously  to  announcing  the  text,  a  prayer 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  directly  aixl  exclusively  liearing  on  llic 
engagement  immediately’ in  prospect.  He  de8cril>es  this  as  hav¬ 
ing  tne  most  delightful  and  In'iicficial  influence  on  his  own  mind; 
and,  he  Ixlicves  also,  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  though  some 
were  astounded  at  first  by  what  was  so  very  like  the  church.  Wc 
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should  really  be  happy,  however,  ourselves,  to  see  this  piece  of 
conformity  not  only  partial  and  occasional,  but  universal  and 
constant ;  and  we  trust,  some  may  be  induced  to  adopt  it  forth¬ 
with,  by  this  testimony  to  its  advantage. 

Having,  in  the  above  extracts,  adverted  to  the  *  manner'  of 
prayer,  that  is,  to  the  nature  of  it  as  free,  and  to  one  mode  in 
which  it  might  be  improvetl ;  we  give  the  following  passages  in 
relation  to  some  parts  of  the  matter  of  it,  or  the  substance  of 
which,  wliatever  be  its  form,  it  should  invariably  consisU 
The  lirst  respects  ‘  Confession.' 

<  Cfinl  l>c  merciful  to  me  u  sinner,’*  are  words  expressive  of  a 
prayer  which  we  have  the  authority  of  our  blessed  Saviour  for  believ¬ 
ing  to  \ic  acceptable,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  many  other  |)or- 
tiuns  of  Scripture,  assure  us  that  the  confession  of.  sin  is  an  essential 
l«rt  of  the  exercise  of  devotion.  In  the  private  exercises  of  prayer, 
to  which  God  is  alone  privy,  confession  should  be  extended  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  enumeration  ot  the  sins  which  an  acquaintance  with  ourseivcH 
brings  to  our  remembrance ;  and  it  would  certainly  imply  a  want  of 
linciTity  if  we  failed  to  acknowledge,  with  an  ingenuous  and  candid 
temper,  any  of  the  transgressions  which  an  examination  of  the  hc^t 
and  conduct  brings  to  light.  These,  with  their  peculiar  aggravations, 
must  be  s])read  lieforc  God,  who  requires  this  exercise  of  duty,  not 
because  he  needs  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  that  wc 
may  be  brought  to  such  u  lowly  sense  of  our  guiltiness  as  will  lead  us 
earnestly  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  and  to  seek  for  the  remission  of  our 
utfeiices  by  a  renunciation  of  all  which  we  may  have  fancied  to  be 
uur  righteousness,  by  a  deep  sensibility  of  the  impossibility  of  justifying 
ourselves,  and  by  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

‘  Hut  the  case  differs,  in  some  important  respects,  when  we  consider 
the  duty  of  confession  in  reference  to  pulilic  and  social  exercises  of 
devoti<»n.  As  the  person  to  whom  is  committed  the  responsible  office 
of  spiMiking  in  the  names  of  others  can  be  conscious  only  of  his  own 
deviations  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  can  possess  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  real  characters  and  actions  of  those  whom  he  repre¬ 
sents,  so  must  his  acknowledgments  of  sin  be  general.  Even  in 
instances  in  which  he  may  be  aware  of  the  particular  transgressions  of 
some  of  the  persons  whom  he  represents,  it  forms  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  advert  to  them.  This  would  be  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  trust  that 
is  ro])os4Hl  in  him  ;  an  offenoe  of  no  small  magnitude  against  the 
assembly  over  which  he  presides  ;  a  cause  of  very  justifiable  displea¬ 
sure  to  those  whose  conduct  would  thus  be  animadverted  upon  ;  and 
it  would  turn  into  an  instrument  of  censoriousness,  and  an  engine 
of  extreme  mischief  an  appointment  that  is  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
p»M*s  of  edifleation  and  general  improvement. 

‘  No  excuse  can  he  pleaded  for  any  man  who  renders  his  prayers  a 
vehicle  for  evil  speaking,  or  for  the  publication  of  any  thing  that  may 
pmvc  injurious  to  the  feelings  or  characters  of  those  who  unite  with 
him  ill  the  exercise  of  devi*tion.  It  is  iiidc'cd  scarcely  jiosMible  to 
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inuigiiie  a  practice  which  is  more  indecorous  in  itself,  or  more  n 
VAriance  with  the  serious  awe  by  which  every  address  to  the  Must 
High  should  be  regulated. 

*  No  restraint  is,  however,  placed  on  general  confessions  of  guiltincn, 
let  the  sentiments  of  which  »ey  may  be  expressive  be  ever  so  deep, 
and  the  language  in  which  they  may  be  conveyed  ever  so  pungent 
Confession  is  to  be  extended  to  an  acknowledgment  that  aUhsTe 
grievously  offended ;  that  all  are  heavily  laden  witn  iniquity,  and  harr 
come  short,  in  every  instance,  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  so  that  “  there  ii 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one/*  The  object  of  the  leader  of  the  worship 
should  be,  to  feel  deeply  his  own  guiltiness,  and  to  communicate  a 
similar  feeling  to  those  whom  he  personates.  By  this  amrse  the  im¬ 
provement  of  all  w'ill  be  promot^,  and  the  important  design  of  this 
|iart  of  public  and  social  worship  will  be  attained.  In  older  to  the 
due  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  ministers  and  other 
{lersons,  who  may  be  frequently  engaged  in  representing  their  fellow- 
worshippers,  should  lie  {lersons  mstinguished  by  a  competent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  themselves.  Tliey  must  not  be  novices.  Tney  should 
lie  deeply  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  evil  nature  of  iniquity.  Aware 
(»f  the  extreme  weakness  and  corrupted  condition  of  the  souls  of  men, 
they  should  stand  aloof  fnim  w^hatever  might  pamper  vanity,  and  from 
all  that  (mrtakes  of  self-confidence,  of  bating,  or  of  a  wish  to  exalt 
themselves  by  covert  insinuations  of  the  extent  of  their  attainments, 
the  depth  of  their  humility,  or  the  fervour  of  their  piety.  Such  per¬ 
sons  ought  to  lie  discreet,  experienced,  and  moderate,  that  their  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  free  from  manifest  improprieties,  and  conducted  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  homage  which  feeble  and  most  imperfect  mortals 
tender  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.'  pp.  107-— 1 1 1. 

The  following  forms  j>art  of  a  beautiful  section  on  ‘  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Praise/ 

*  Neitlier  our  faculties,  nor  the  time  allotted  to  public  or  social 
devotion,  admit  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  favours  that  we  hare 
derived  from  the  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies  of  God ;  and  on 
this  account,  a  selection  must  be  made  of  such  instances  as  are  most 
cuuiprebensive,  or,  because  of  their  fresh  occurrence,  are  most  likely 
to  act  powerfully  ou  our  feelings.  It  should  ever  be  in  our  remem¬ 
brance,  that  general  indiscriminate  expressions  of  thankfulness  are 
liable  to  be  |aissed  over  with  transient  effect,  and  to  be  deheient  in 
stimulating  our  best  and  purest  feelings  ;  and  that,  therefore,  such  a 
selection  of  the  reasons  fur  praise  should  be  made  by  those  who  lead 
the  worship,  os  is  b«?«t  titled  for  this  purpose.  A  wide  held  opens  to 
our  view  whenever  we  advert  to  the  favours  and  mercies  that  we  have 
received  from  God,  and  which  are  incessantly  flowing,  in  full  streams 
of  bi>unt^  and  l)eneticence,  towards  us.  Our  creation,  and  continued 
preserv'stioii ;  the  inestimable  endowments  of  understanding  and  me¬ 
mory  ;  the  innumerable  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth,  that 
surround  us,  adapted  to  act  upon  our  faculties,  and  to  excite  emotioot 
of  the  most  admiring  and  ]deasurable  kind  ;  our  friends  ;  our  freedom; 
our  capacities  of  endless  improvement  in  knowledge  and  happiness; 
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ii  fthort»  whatever  constitutes  our  corporeal  and  mental  being,  fur* 
nitbes  an  immenae  variety  from  which  a  selection  of  topics  for  praise 
ind  thanksgiving  may  he  taken.  We  shall  then  advert  to  the  stu- 
pfodcHis  theme  of  redemption,  and  the  recovery  of  fallen  man ;  the 
tmuing  gift  of  a  Divine  and  Almightv  Saviour ;  the  rich  and  ample 
nunmunications  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  record  of  Dod’s  nature,  pro- 
ridrnce,  and  will>  oontained  in  the  sacred  writings ;  the  numberless 
deliverances  from  dangerous  and  trying  difficulties  that  we  have  ex- 
peiienceil ;  the  communion  of  Christians ;  the  promises  of  safe  conduct 
tmidst  the  weakness,  darkness,  and  evil  propensities  of  our  hearts ; 
the  assurances  that  Ctdd*s  kingdom  will  finally  triumph  over  all  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  the  blessed  hopes  of  **  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  and 
ondefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.'*  These  all  conspire  to  suggest 
to  our  thoughts  themes  for  praise,  and  gratitude,  ana  endless  ado¬ 
ration.*  pp.  122—4. 

The  following  passage  deserves  great  attention ;  it  is  full  of 
important  suggestions  and  significant  hints. 

*  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  order, 
■election,  and  variation  of  the  subjects  of  prayer,  an  object  qf  serious 
rrjiection  and  antbcbdrnt  prbparation. 

*  There  is  reason  to  think,  that,  while  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
study  and  composition  of  sermons,  engagements  in  prayer  are  fre¬ 
quently  commenced  without  any  attentive  premeditation.  It  is  not 
mj  purpttse  to  sa^  how  much  of  such  preparation  is  requisite,  but  1 
would  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  requesting  mv  br^ren,  espe- 
dslly  the  younger  of  them,  to  consider,  whether  a  aue  measure  oi  it 
would  not  prove  advantageous  to  the  consistency  of  prayer ;  the  oon- 
iMtency,  I  mean,  of  the  repilarity  of  proceeding  through  its  several 
parts.  Some  praters  manifest  no  order,  no  distribution  of  parts,  no 
particular  or  definite  object,  but  all  kinds  of  topics  are  heaped  toother 
in  an  incoherent  and  confused  manner,  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
more  difficult  for  the  congregation  to  unite  with  them,  than  when  a 
due  attention  is  directed  to  such  matters.  Some  such  premeditation 
would  conduce  greatly  to  the  avoidance  of  unseemly  rep^itions,  than 
which  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  temper  of  de¬ 
votion.  An  appearance  is  often  made  ot  being  about  to  conclude  the 
address,  when  some  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  that  have  already  been 
dw’elt  upon  are  introduced  afresh,  and  by  this  means  a  prayer  is  made 
to  include  several  commencements  and  several  terminations.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  the  topics  that  are  now  suggested  would  greatl  v  tend  to  the 
variety  of  subject  and  expression,  which  it  is  extremely  reouisite  to 
cultivate,  not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  most  unseasonable  vanity, 
cither  in  the  minister  or  the  congregation,  hot  to  stimulate  attention, 
and  preserve  it  from  flagging  through  the  service.  1  shall  terminate 
these  remarks  by  a  hint  respecting  the  imoropriety  of  a  too  minute 
qicciflcation  of  particulars  in  that  part  of  prayer  which  oonsista  of 
intercession.  We  sometimes  hear  this  part  of  the  service  so  conducted, 
as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  compliment  to  the  parties  who  are  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  of  a  wish  to  announce  particulars  of  information  respecting 
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ilitfcreiit  peraonn ;  and  sometimps  to  convoy  the  tomhlance  of  % 
lc»t  the  ^^^t  Object  of  tmr  worship  should  lie  inattentive  to  our 
quests,  unless  we  introduced  a  minute  specification  of  particulars;  « 
as  if  we  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  inform  him  of  some  things  of 
which  he  is  igmirant.  It  must,  I  ima^no,  Ik*  obvious  to  every  coq. 
sidemte  |>ersiNi,  that  such  a  imide  ^jreatly  differs  from  the  simplicitT, 
uitalfecledm^,  and  majestic  s<»lcmnity  which  spread  over  devotidiM) 
eaervi«es  their  greatest  charm,  and  most  attractive  influence/ 

pp.  201 

One  other  extract  must  Ik?  introduced. 

*  It  is  not  bv  any  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  varioot 
expressions  use<l  in  pmver  which  manifestly  show  that  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  cit4*d  in  them,  or  made  applicable  to  them,  arr 
iu>t  pn»|H*rlv  understisKl  by  thi»H4»  who  use  them.  Thia  i«  inHictingsn 
injury  u|H»n  the  les8-inft>rnie<l  h«m*r,  as  he  is  thus  led  to  form  erm- 
msius  cimce|>tions  of  many  important  portions  of  the  Bible  ;  while  it 
rertects  no  small  ilegreeof  discredit  upon  the  industry^and  discernment 
of  the  jH*rson  wh«»  uses  such  phras4‘oh»gy.  Certainly  no  words  should 
lie  introductnl  into  prayer,  no  |M>rtionH  of  Scripture  quoted,  no  sys¬ 
tematic  or  traditional  forms  of  speech  employo<l,  of  which  the  speaker 
has  not  a  cbnir  and  precise  understanding,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  I'ommuiiicate  to  others  what  he  himself  does  not  |>OMsess.  If  he 
neglect  this  rule,  he  will  incur  the  blame  of  **  darkening  counsel  In 
words  without  knowledge."  There  is  an  employment  of  scripturil 
phrasisihigy  which  iKHMimes  quaint,  oliscmrc,  and  scarcely  intelligible, 
for  want  of  atteiitiou  to  the  rule  now  suggested.  Ttxrhnical  phraiet 
or  scholastic  exprt‘ssi«ins  should,  as  much  as  |xis8ible,  lie  exclude  from 
devotional  exercises,  as  they  tend  only  to  darken  and  mystify  the 
sense,  which  might  tmsily  l>e  conveyexi  by  more  intelligible  forms  of 
s|Hxx'h.  A  nmtinual  attention  to  such  subjects,  which  are  not  by  any 
means  trivitd,  or  unworthy  the  notice  of  those  who  arc  most  convenaat 
with  public  prayer,  will  amply  re|)tty  the  labour  expended  upon  it,  by 
an  augmented  capacity  of  performing  this  duty  with  pleasure  and 
utility,  accom|>auitxl  by  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  no  moim 
of  <x»ntributing  Iwth  to  the  piety  and  intelligence  of  those  over  whom, 
and  for  whose  benetit,  the  pastoral  oHice  was  appointed.'  pp.  230 — 2. 

Mr.  Walfonl  has  laid  the  rising  Dissenting  ministry,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  denomination,  under  lasting  obligations  to  him, 
hy  the  publication  of  this  volume.  It  contains,  in  small  compass, 
a  large  fund  of  juilicious  counsel,  wise  and  weighty  remark,  the 
rciiults  oi'  extensive  observation  and  much  reflection,  clothed  in 
language  beautifully  simple,  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  faith- 
fuluess^  gcnticncss,  aud  charity.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who 
wubes  to  correct  aud  to  reform,  aud  who  aims  to  do  so  in  a 
mauiier  distinguishes!  by  the  "  meekness  of  wisdom.'*'  It  is  no 
mere  bundle  of  complaints, — tbe  querulous  effusion  of  a  spirit 
ilclighting  to  find  fault, — unsettling  everything,  but  settling  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  full  of  sfieciHc  cautions,  directions,  and  rules,  which, 
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if  universAlly  regarded  and  followed,  would  improve  the  character 
of  Difwonting  worship  almost  incalculably.  If  ministcra  could 
be  persuaded  to  attend  to  this  sul^ect, — to  make  it  an  object  of 
thought  and  care ; — if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
it  really  is  not  a  ffin  to  aim  at  doing  their  best,  not  only  as  to  the 
matter  of  prayer,  but  as  to  the  *  manner  \  including  in  that 
term,  arrangement,  variety,  language,  the  management  of  the 
voice,  distinct  enunciation,  and  everything,  however  minute,  that 
contributes  to  perfection, — to  the  people  going  along  with  them, 
and  to  their  feeling  and  pt'rceiving  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  service 
reganled  as  imjwrtnnt ; — if  this  were  to  become  common  among 
them,  we  believe  it  would  have  an  immense  effect,  not  only  in 
increasing  our  pleasure  in  public  worship,  but  in  augmenting  and 
elevating  piety  too.  'Fhe  devotional  talent,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  neither  appreciated  nor  improved,  in  comparison  with  the 
preaching  talent.  This  is  a  great  and  sore  evil :  it  affects  the 
character  of  our  personal  religion ;  it  injures  it ;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  it  were  considered  and  corrected.  There  is  no  novelty 
in  this  complaint.  Ministers,  in  general,  will  acquiesce  in  its 
justice ;  and  yet,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  fear  of  innovation, 
or  other  causes,  they  still  persist  in  attaching,  we  do  not  say  too 
much  im|>ortance  to  preaching,  but  tiMt  little  to  the  worship  of 
the  church  ;  and  hence,  they  do  nothing  to  improve,  elevate,  or 
enrich  it.  We  fervently  pray  that  Mr.  Walford's  Publication 
may  have  some  good  effect  in  this  quarter.  It  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  Work  is  Iwautifully  printed. 
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Art.  V.  The  Book  of  the  Denominations :  or  the  Churches  and  Sects 
of  Christendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Centur)'.  12mo,  pp.  092. 
London,  183,5.  ^ 

Christian  world,’  remarks  John  Evans,  LL.D.,  ‘is 
^  ‘  divided  into  denominations,  each  of  which  is  discriminated 
‘  b>’  sentiments  ]>eculiar  to  itself’  With  this  profound  remark, 
commences  that  “  Sketch  of  all  Religions”  which  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  finest  specimen  extant  of  the  art  of  jumbling.  That 
such  a  iKMik,  shallow,  flimsy,  blundering,  flippant,  and  in  its 
tendency  most  pernicious,  should  have  made  its  way  through 
tDore  than  fifteen  editions,  is  unaccountable  on  any  other  ground, 
than  that  a  work  of  the  kind  was  wanted  to  meet  ‘  the  curiosity 
‘  of  Turk,  Jew,  Infidel,  and  Christian.’  The  design  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  was,  he  tells  us,  to  make  the  existing  ‘  variety  of  religious 
‘  opinions  a  ground  for  the  exercise  of  moderation.’  'Fhe  worthy 
man  meant  well,  but  he  mistook  the  matUT  altogether.  What 
he  means  by  moderation,  is  not  very  evident;  but,  if  mutual 
f>rbearancc  was  the  lesson  designed  to  be  inculcated,  wc  question 
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whether  either  Turk,  «lew,  Inticlel,  or  ChriRtian,  whose  curiosity 
may  have  led  him  to  read  the  Work,  was  ever  rendered  one  whit 
mure  kindly  dis|NNkHl  to  men  of  a  creed  different  from  his  own, 
by  this  motley  exhibition  of  opinions.  The  Infidel  and  the 
Papist,  however,  have  each  drawn  from  the  premises  thus  far- 
nisliid,  his  own  conclusion ;  the  former,  that  Religious  Truth 
is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  without  any  l)asi8  in  certainty;  the 
latter,  that  the  Authority  of  the  Church  is  the  only  remedy  for 
a  lii'wildering  scepticism.  The  Author  of  the  Sketch  dreamed 
that  he  was  taking  the  best  way  to  promote  candour,  and  tole^ 
raiict*,  and  good  will,  when  he  was  in  reality  furnishing  the  ecde. 
siastical  bigot  with  the  most  plausible  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  a  living  umpire  to  determine  controversies  of  faith,  and  of  an 
authoriseil  standanl  of  orthodoxy. 

Kvans's  “  Sketch  of  all  Religions'”  is  still  cited  for  this  insi¬ 
dious  pur|KiM‘ ;  but  the  sale  of  the  lK>ok  has  pretty  well  gone  by. 
Si'veral  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  a  better  worlc.  One 
of  the  liest  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Adams's  “  Religious  World  Dis- 
playiHl,"  in  two  volumes  Hvo,  which,  though  ill  arranged 

aiui  faulty  in  other  respects,  merits  the  praise  of  impartiality, 
and  embodies  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information.  Its  hulk, 
however,  would  of  itself  have  precluded  its  obtaining  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  Williams's  Dictionary  of  all  Religions,*”  founded  on 
the  work  of  Hannah  Adams,  is  useful  for  reference,  but  the  ah 
phalx'tic  arrangement  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  adopted  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  giving  an  intelligible  view  of  the  world  of  opin¬ 
ions  :  it  is  no  lH.'Uer  than  a  dissected  map.  The  work  l>efore  ui 
is,  at  all  events,  a  vast  improvement  upon  these.  To  compare 
it  with  Evans's,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Author.  Comprising 
three  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  it  is,  in  }X)iut  of  arrangement, 
correctness  of  information,  and  every  quality  of  composition,  im¬ 
measurably  su|>erior.  If,  therefore,  it  does  not  in  all  resnecti 
answer  to  our  idea  of  the  Work  that  was  still  wanted,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  it  to  be  the  best  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
f)eared.  Having  said  thus  much — and  less  than  this  we  could 
not  say  in  justice — we  shall,  after  giving  an  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents,  freely  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
treating  the  subject  of  Religious  and  Ecclesiastical  Distinc¬ 
tions. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  l*reliminary  Essay  ap¬ 
propriately  pri'Hxed  to  the  work,  in  which  it  is  shewn,  that  the 
diversity  of  opinii>a  among  Christians,  and  their  jiersecution  of 
each  other,  furnish  no  argument  against  the  Divine  character  of 
the  Gos|'el.  *  A  notion,'  it  is  remarked,  ‘  has  very  generally 
*  prevalletl,  that  a  revelation  from  heaven  ought  to  be  so  clear, 
^  ilistinct,  and  luminous,  ;is  to  render  uuifoniiity  of  sentiment  on 
'  the  subject  ot  its  discoveries  the  almost  necessary  coiisct]uencc 
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^of  it*  promulgation.’  This  notion  has  served  as  an  excuse  for 
infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  intolerance  on  the  other. 


‘  The  sceptic  u’aits  for  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  Chrittiaua, 
before  he  will  admit  their  religion  to  be  divine; — the  bigot  con¬ 
tends  that  among  true  ChristianH  this  agreement  is  indispensable, 
that  the  most  trifling  departure  from  his  own  opinions,  wnich  are 
of  course  the  mily  opinions  founded  in  truth,  is  a  mark  of  heresy ; 
in  the  suppression  t»f  which,  he  suffers  himself  to  be  hurried  into 
all  the  extrH\'agnnces  of  remf>rHcle88  persecution.  The  favourite  po¬ 
sition  of  lM»th  is,  that  diversity  of  sentiment  regarding  the  contents 
of  an  allegiHl  divine  revelation  is  fatal  to  its  pretensions;  perhaps  the 
only  point  in  w'hich  the  intidel  and  the  sealot  are  agreed;  the  practical 
influence  of  which  is,  to  make  one  the  enemy  of  himself,  and  the  other 
the  enemy  of  all  mankind.  As  a  subtle  and  dangerous  fallacy  it  de¬ 
serves  cxiMisure  ;  and  for  this,  a  very  little  sagacity  will  suffice :  those 
who  maintain  it,  are  |)erhaps  hardly  aware  of  its  legitimate  conse- 
quenoes,  any  more  than  they  are  prepared  to  detect  the  sophism  on 
which  it  is  founded.  It  has  not  probably  occurred  to  them,  that  this, 
their  strongest  argument  for  two  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world, 
infldelity  and  bigotry,  is  subversive  not  oidy  of  revealed,  but  of  natural 
religion.  If  every  thing  assuming  the  character  of  a  revelation  from 
hea\Tn  is  to  lie  rejected  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  differences,  and 
contrarieties  of  opinion,  which  may  prevail  among  its  advocates,  then 
there  is  nothing  true,  nothing  divine,  in  the  universe.  For  what  is 
there  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  that  has  not  occasioned  dis¬ 
putation,  and  dividcKl  the  most  acute  and  sagacious  reasoners?  Uni¬ 
formity  is,  and  ever  has  been,  confined  writhin  the  narrow  limits  of 
self-evident  truths  and  mathematical  demonstrations.  There  are  no 
duplicates  in  human  nature,  no  classes  where  individuals  {XMsess  an 
(xset  resemblance.  It  is  not  therefore  possible,  unless  the  capacities 
of  different  minds  could  Ik*  equalized,  and  their  circumstances  rendered 
precimdy  similar,  that  they  should  entertain  identical  opinions,  and 
contemplate  under  the  same  aspects,  and  with  the  same  convictions,  the 
doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  true.  Universal  concert  and  perfect 
igreemcnt  are  utterly  unknown  in  this  world  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  passion,  where  a  thousand  influences  conspire  to  obscure  the  most 
glorious  truths,  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ments. 

'  If  indeed  the  modern  unbeliever  maintains,  that  be  is  justified  in 
withholding  his  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  account  of  the 
diversified  creeds,  which  have  broken  its  churches  into  various  and 
lometimcs  upiH>sing  cummuuions,  what  is  this,  but  saying  that  uni¬ 
formity  of  belief  is  indispensable  to  establish  its  divinity,  and  that  the 
absence  of  this  alone  8tum]>s  it  with  the  character  of  imposture.  A 
conclusion  so  monstrous,  that  it  transfers  truth  from  the  only  found¬ 
ation  on  which  it  can  ever  rest,  its  own  evidence,  to  the  ignorance, 
caprice,  and  folly  of  mankind ;  rendering  valueless  every  legitimate 
>P<^es  of  proof,  w'hich  can  be  presented  to  the  individual  human 
aiiod,  and  suspending  his  belief  on  the  absurd  condition  of  his  first 
•htaining  universal  concurrence  to  the  doctrines  and  the  facts  lub- 
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to  hit  inventigatinn.  Accordiii|;  to  this  assumption,  the  first 
lieliever  was  an  idiot,  and  the  first  dififertuice  that  occuitcmI  among  the 
primitive  disciples  on  the  subject  of  their  common  faith  ought  to  have 
prfMicribed  it  for  ever.  For  if  a  religion,  however  attested,  is  not  en- 
titleil  to  credit  till  it  is  arrayiHl  in  the  evidence  of  uniform  and  punc¬ 
tilious  agri'ement,  among  all  who  profess  to  embrace  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  infinite  variety  of  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  believiMl  at  all ;  and  no  individual  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
ought  to  yield  to  its  influence,  on  the  principle  of  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence.  While  wc  thus  repudiate  uniformity  of  opinion  as  a  test 
of  revi*aled  religion,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the  unhappy  di¬ 
visions  and  enmiti«*s  which  prevail  among  Christians,  are  not  to  be 
deplored,  as  greatly  injurious  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  they 
maintain  'Hiey  furnish  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  human  nature; 
and  as  abuses  of  the  most  valuable  boon  that  heaven  has  conferred 
u|>on  mankind,  are  di*eply  to  be  regretted  and  severely  censured. 
Hut  as  affecting  the  real  character  of  Christianity,  either  as  a  divine 
revelation,  of  a  system  of  moral  influence,  they  ought  not  to  weigh  a 
fiMither  in  the  scale,  ('hristianity  is  responsible  only  for  what  it  effects 
by  its  dirri't  and  IviiUimate  tendency.*  pj>.  2 — 4. 

The  whole  of  the  Kssay  merits  a  very  attentive  |>eruKal ;  and 
its  circulation  as  a  separate  tract,  might,  we  think,  do  much  good. 
I'liis  is  followed  by  an  IntnHluction,  com])rising  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  Reform¬ 
ation  ;  abridged  from  the  Appendix  to  Villars’s  Essay  on  the 
Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther.  With  this 
sketch  wc  have  l>een  less  entirely  satisfied ;  but  it  connects  very 
well  with  ‘  The  Papacy  or  Church  of  Rome,'  the  subject  of  the 
first  section.  Next  wc  have  ‘  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses.’ 
In  this  section,  some  ty|>ographical  errors  disfigure  the  pages, 
which  demand  notice.  The  Police  and  the  Clusoiie  are  printed, 
Pitiire  and  Che/itme^  (the  latter  rej>eatcdly,)  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(villy,  the  well-known  benefactor  of  the  modem  Vaudois,  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  Mr.  (tilby.  There  occur,  moreover,  some  inaccura¬ 
cies,  or  at  least  some  very  (piestionable  statements  of  an  historical 
kind.  The  Author  is  dis]H>sed,  in  common  with  his  authorities, 
to  make  rather  too  much  of  the  Vaudois,  and  to  overlook  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  same  true  Christian  stock. 

I'he  (treek  ('hurch  is  next  descrilicd,  and  is  erroneously  stated 
to  extend  over  a  much  wider  tract  of  country  than  the  Romish 
('luirch.  *rhis  is  in  no  sense  correct.  In  the  East,  the  Greek 
and  the  Romish  communions  are  found  co-existing  to  a  great 
extent ;  while  the  pale  of  the  Papacy  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Continents.  The  Russian  Church, 
as  daughter  of  the  ('onstantino|K)litan,  follows  in  proper  order. 
*rhen  come  the  Monophysite  and  Nestoriaii  Churches  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  Syria,  (ieorgia,  Egy|H,  Abyssinia,  Koordistan,  and  Mala- 
Knr.  *rhrse  arc  all  separately  and  brieflv  described  ;  we  cannot 
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say  satisfactonly,  for  this  'portion  of  the  Work  is  the  most  meagre 
and  deficient  in  correct  and  authenticated  information. 

At  page  218  of  the  volume,  we  arrive  ‘  at  what  is  called  the 
‘  Protestant  division  of  Christendom ' ;  and  the  denominations  of 
Protestantism  are  treated  of  in  the  order  following: — German 
Lutheran  Church.  Church  of  Sweden,  Church  of  Denmark. 
Helvetic  Reformed  Churches.  Church  of  Geneva  :  Calvinism  ; 
Moniiers  ;  Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsarians ;  Arminian 
Church ;  Haxterians ;  Antinomians.  Reformed  Churches  in 
France.  Church  of  Scotland.  Church  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Anglo* Cambrian  Church.  Reformed  Churches  and  Sects 
unconnecteil  with  a  Civil  Establishment:  Episcopal  Moravian 
Church  ;  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland ;  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  Presbyterians:  Reformed  Presbytery;  Associate 
Presbyterians;  Relief  Synod;  Irish  Presbyterians;  American 
Presh^'terians.  Arians,  Sabellians,  and  Socinians.  The  Three 
Denominations  :  English  Presbyterians ;  Congregational  Inde¬ 
pendents  ;  Scottish  Independents;  Scottish  New  Independents ; 
American  Inde]>endcnts ;  Baptists;  Mennonites.  Quakers. 
Methodists  :  Wesleyans  ;  Methodist  New  Connection  ;  Ranters; 
Calvinistic  Methodists;  Welsh  Methodists.  Swedenborgians. 
Shakers.  Dunkers.  St.  Simonians.  Irvingites. 

Such  are  the  Contents  of  the  volume ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
cursory  ihtushI,  the  arrangement  is  not  a  very  material  circum¬ 
stance.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  complain,  that,  to  the  ugly  cata¬ 
logue  of  Protestant  denominations,  the  Author  has  not  added, 
with  Dr.  John  Evans,  ‘  Bryanites,  Jumpers,  Universalists,  De- 

*  Ktructionists,  Sabbatarians,  Hutchinsonians,  Mystics,  Hal- 

*  danites.  Free-thinking  Christians,  Joanna-Southcotians,  Mug- 
^glctonians;  Episcopal  Seceders;  Saadhs;  Jerk ers  and  Barkers; 
‘and  Millenarians.''  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  most  of 
these  have  quite  as  good  a  claim  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  Work, 
18  many  which  arc  honoured  with  a  distinct  notice;  and  our 
Author  must  therefore  take  his  choice  between  the  charge  of 
having  given  a  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  list  of  Denomina¬ 
tions,  and  the  op|K)site  fault  of  having  needlessly  swelled  the 
perplexing  and  disgusting  catalogue. 

Neither  of  these  will  be  thougnt  to  involve  a  very  serious  lite¬ 
rary  offence.  But,  without  meaning  to  impute  any  great  blame  to  the 
Author,  we  must  express  our  regret  that,  by  the  plan  which  he  has 
adopted,  classes  and  species,  sects,  and  sub-sects,  and  sub-sub-sects, 
national  creeds  and  obscure  heresies,  denominations  extant  and 
non-existent,  should  all  be  made  to  hgure  as  distinct  varieties  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  reminding  us  of  the  amusing  toy  of  Noah's 
ark,  in  which  enormous  antediluvian  beetles  and  gigantic  ducks 
rival  in  stature  the  noblest  quadrupeds,  and  the  clean  and  the 
unclean  are  harmoniously  paired  together.  This  fault  would 
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have  been  obviated  in  some  small  degm,  at  least  to  the  eye,  had 
there  been  a  subdivision  of  the  Work  into  chapters  and  sectioai. 
Still,  it  can  only  tend  to  mislead  and  perplex  an  uninformed 
reader,  to  enumerate  mere  varieties  of  dogmatic  opinion  and  al¬ 
most  intangible  differences,  such  as  Haxterians,  Sublapsaria&i 
and  Supralapsarians,  Antinomians,  Sabellians,  &c.,  as  distinct 
denominations,  by  which  is  generally  understood  to  be  meant, 
separate  sects.  Again,  it  is  scarcely  less  improper  to  confound 
under  one  arrangement,  theological  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,— 
differences  which  serve  as  the  boundaries  of  religious  fellowship 
and  communion,  and  such  as  do  not, — errors  and  heresies  common 
to  the  professed  members  of*  various  communions,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  detached  and  isolated  societies.  The  effect  is  bad,  and 
the  tendency  injurious,  both  as  making  the  Christian  world  seem 
more  broken  up  into  petty  and  hostile  divisions,  than  it  actually  is, 
and  as  giving  a  false  magnitude  and  unreal  importance  to  insig¬ 
nificant  or  detestable  schisms  and  heterodoxies. 

Shall  we  be  called  upon  to  apologise  for  using  this  last  word? 
According  to  some  persons  who  pique  themselves  on  their  candour 
and  liberality,  to  speak  of  heterodox  opinions  is,  to  sin  against 
modesty  and  moderafitm!  Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  it  is 
said,  arc  merely  relative  to  our  own  opinions.  Too  frequently, 
indeed,  have  they  been  used  in  reference  to  human  cre^s  and 
arbitrary  standards ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  an  orthodox  clcr^man  means  one  who  is  fiot  an  eoaa- 
gelical  one.  We  are  not,  nowever,  to  be  deterred  from  the  right 
use  of  a  word  by  its  being  misapplied ;  and  heterodoxV)  being  a 
milder  term  than  heresy,  may  conveniently  designate  tnose  theo¬ 
logical  errors  within  the  Church,  which  neither  divide  its  com¬ 
munion  nor  contravene  the  cardinal  and  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.  It  may  he  a  nice  point  to  draw  the  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  let  us  l>c  allowed  to  call  ^bellianism  and  Anti- 
nomianism,  heterodoxy;-  while,  without  scruple,  we  assijm  lo 
Socinianism,  Swedenborgism,  and  Irvingism,  the  name  of  nere- 
sies. 

We  have  to  find  fault  not  only  with  the  Author^'s  arrangement, 
on  these  grounds,  but  also  with  his  having,  according  to  our 
judgement,  vitdateil  the  law  of  proportion  in  the  space  allotted  to 
eacl)  Denomination.  The  Arians,  if  introduceil  at  all,  certainly 
claimed  more  than  a  |)agc  and  a  half,  when  eleven  pages  are 
allotted  to  tlic  St.  Simonians,  who  have  no  business  in  the  volume. 
W e  sliall  be  suspected  of  feeling  jealous  for  the  Denomination  to 
which  we  have  tne  honour  to  Ixdong,  when  we  complain,  that  to 
the  C\mgregational  IndepeiKlents  less  than  five  pages  arc  given, 
and  to  the  American  Congregationalists,  half  a  page  !  The 
Uaptiala  are  *  allowed  to  speak  for  tliemselves  %  and  their  *  case ' 
occupies  about  fourteen  pages.  The  Swedenborgians  enjoy  eleven 
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pagc«;  the  Irvingitet,  rather  more;  the  Shakers,  seven.  *  The 
*  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland'  has  no  reason  to  com- 
pUin  of  being  slighted,  ninety-two  plages  (a  seventh  of  the 
rolunie)  being  taken  up  with  an  account  of  its  history,  doctrines, 
ind  constitution  ;  but  that  the.  members  of  that  Church  will  be 
gntitied  with  the  sort  of  attention  with  which  it  is  honoured,  is 
more  than  we  can  venture  to  anticipate.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
have  been  as  well,  if,  in  such  a  Work,  the  Writer  had  displayed 
a  little  less  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  opponent.  There  is 
mucli  truth,  however,  in  the  remarks  with  which  the  section 
opens. 

*  Perhaps  there  is  no  church  upon  earth  whose  doctrines  and  con¬ 
stitution  are  so  little  understcKMl  by  the  majority  of  its  members  as  the 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  leading  facts  in  its 
histur)'  are  indeed  generally  known,  but  what  it  really  believes  and 
teaches,  how  far  it  is  ecclesiastical  and  how  far  secular,  and  how  the 
one  interferes  with  the  other,  and  how  strangely  thev  arc  frequently 
amalgamated,  to  the  deterioration  of  religion  and  the  Lest  interesta  of 
the  community,  very  few  indeed  are  competent  to  determine.  The 
antiquity  claimed  for  the  church  by  a  few  of  its  mure  zealoua  ad- 
Tocates,  on  account  of  some  fancied  and  mysterious  connexion  which 
they  pretend  to  discover  subsisting  between  it  and  a  church  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Rome,  and  purely  apostolic  in  its  character,  is 
perfectly  ludicrous.  Every  vestige  of  sucti  a  church  vanished  before 
the  uiissionariea  of  the  pope  at  a  very  early  period  of  onr  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  at  the  Hemrmation  there  was  no  church  in  Christendom 
that  was  more  entirely  popish,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt,  than  the  church 
of  England. 

*  It  is  said  there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry, — but  Henry  VIII. 
soon  convinced  the  ])opc  and  the  nation,  that  he  had  discovered  a  truly 
royal  method  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  religion.  It  was  not  by  a 
slow  process  of  instruction,  not  even  by  writing  a  treatise  in  its  favour, 
as  he  had  once  done  in  opposition  to  its  mightiest  champion ;  his  own 
sovereign  dictum  achieved  in  an  hour  what  Wickliffe,  and  Ridley,  and 
Cranmer  might  have  attempted  in  vain  for  a  century.  Not  that  there 
was  any  thing  resembling  a  true  and  scriptural  reformation,  effected 
by  the  violent  and  arbitrary  changes  which  Henry  introduced  into  the 
Anglican  church.  Those  changes  were  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of 
evangelical  light,  and  the  reformers  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  nation  with  pro- 
testant  principles ;  but  Henry  was  as  much  a  papist  as  a  proteatant, 
persocutM  both  u  ith  equal  severity,  and  had  nothing  at  heart  in  the 
leal  which  he  affected  for  religion,  but  humbling  the  pontiff,  and 
gratifying  his  own  avarice  and  ambition  by  seising  the  eoclesiaatical 
revenues,  and  constituting  himself,  instead  of  his  Holiness,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  rier^  were  alarmed,  and  whiapered 
the  curses  they  did  not  dare  to  fulminate.  Henry  laughed  at  their 
terrors,  detpis^  their  commiiiations,  and  with  an  atrocioiu  gMty, 
perfectly  harmonizing  with  the  general  brutality  of  hit  character. 
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ouuiiy  mimI,  **  1  will  betmke  me  to  their  tempormlitiee.**  He  wm  ai 
l^yud  M  hie  wortl ; — euci  it  would  here  been  wal  had  he  oonhned  bim. 
iwlf  to  the  e|iuliatioii  of  rntmaetic  and  other  eccleeiaetical  rereaiii. 
What  ehe  lout  in  wealth,  the  church  might  hare  nined  in  virtue;  wsd 
if  her  uiitrea  and  her  thrunea  had  been  trampled  in  the  diut,  her 
biaho|Mi  Would  probably  have  been  wiaer  and  better  men,  and  the  lae- 
ceaaora  of  the  hadieriiieu  of  (talilee.  in  emulating  the  poverty,  might 
have  attained  to  the  apirituality  of  a|H)etolic  times.  But  Henry  wai 
resolved  to  continue  the  hierarchy  in  all  the  wealth  and  Kplendsar 
which  was  c«mi|Nitible  with  its  Hub^rviency  to  his  own  authority  ;  bat 
to  |»rove  to  the  whole  world  that,  as  **  Defender  of  the  PaitK,**  he 
could  iMMistriict  a  creed  us  well  as  depose  the  pope,  he  proceeded  to 
fabricate,  with  all  his  royal  diligence  and  skill,  a  summary  of  Chrittka 
doctrine,  the  most  inwential  article  of  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  his  own  supremacy  ;  for  whoever  denied  this,  whether  proteitaat 
or  |Nipist.  was  sure  to  sutt'er  death  in  its  most  appalling  form.  Histsry 
limy  record  Henry  as  the  tirst  layman  who  took  to  himself,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  expression,  the  title  of  **  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church,**  and  which  he  u'as  not  long  in  realizing;  for  he  forth* 
with  ciijiiined  all  prt*achem  to  instruct  the  people  to  lielieve  the  wMt 
iUbU,  the  ihret  ertrtU,  the  AfKiHtie's.  the  ^ticene.  and  the  Athanasiaa, 
and  to  interpret  all  things  according  to  them!  Odious  as  this  appears, 
as  an  act  <»f  iisuriiation  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  king,  it  opened 
the  fouiitiiin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  laid  the  clergy 
under  an  obligation  to  diffuse,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  scriptural 
kuow ledge  throughout  the  nation.*  pp.  1153—5. 

In  what  sense  the  King  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  has  of  late 
been  disputed.  The  XX XVI  1th  Article  is  very  cautiously 
wordi*!!,  and  is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  or  Westminster  Confession.  That  the  King  should  rule 
all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  is  an  essential  and 

coustitutioual  )>art  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  necessarily  importi 
only  the  subjection  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  That  the  ^  civil  sword^  is  vested  in  his  hands, 
is  also  cimsonant  with  fact  and  with  constitutional  principles. 
Hut  that  much  more  than  the  Article  ascribes  to  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  has  lieeii  actually  exercised,  and  may  still  l>e,  by  the 
'  Su^ireme  Governor  of  the  Church  \  the  Author  clearly  esta¬ 
blishes. 

*  Great  |sutui  have  l>eeu  taken  to  remove  the  scandal  of  a  lay  de* 
s|iotism  over  the  church,  by  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  ornamental  thing,  more  for  show  than  use,  and  that  it  is  a  coave- 
nient  source  from  whence  to  draw  fat  beuefioes  and  bishoprics,  and  the 
blessed  tern |Mjrali ties,  the  prospects  of  which  are  so  refreshing  to  thorn 
who  hope  **  in  due  time  to  enjoy  them.'*  Thus  Mr.  Adam  assures  us 
that  the  title  **  Supreme  Goveruor  of  the  Church/*  as  well  as  “  D** 
feuder  of  the  Faith,"  couveyn  no  spiritual  nreaning  ;  it  only  gives  the 
king  authority  inter  sacra,  not  in  sacru  ;  it  only  denotes  the  rcgsl 
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pnirfr  to  prevent  nny  ccclr^i««ticnl  flifVerenm ;  or,  in  other  wordii,  it 
ImIt  mihutitutr?*  the  kinp  in  finer  of  the  pone,  with  to  tem- 

pgriilitics,  and  the  extomal  erommiy  of  the  diurch.**  Thin  in  pretty 
;  and  we  might  leave  this  strange  admiaaion  to  its  natural  opera- 
liiMi  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  ;  but  as  the  little  distinction 
brtween  inter  xoera  niid  in  $ocris  happens  to  have  no  existence  except 
ia  the  ingenious  brain  of  its  author,  we  may  Just  refer  to  facts,  and 
let  histoid',  as  briefly  as  possible,  tell  her  own  tale.  Two  imjiortaiit 
(hicuments  are  preserved  in  the  Ounmon  Prayer  Book.  One,  the  royal 
declaration  prefixed  to  the  articles,  and  which  has  been  several  times 
confirmed,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  standing  evidence  of  the  nature 
ef  the  authority  w'hich  the  king  claims  as  supreme  governor  of  the  « 
Church  of  England,  which  extends  not  only  to  tern poiwli ties,  the  iu- 
junctitms,  mnons,  and  other  constitutions^  but  it  assumes  the  prero- 
pilive  of  determining  what  is  the  true  d(»ctrine  of  the  church,  in  what 
mw  the  articles  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  clergy,  what  they  shall 
smi  what  they  shall  not  preach  ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  shall 
not  meet  in  convocation,  exci*pt  under  sanction  4>f  the  broad  seal ;  and 
that  whatever  they  may  draw*  up  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  or  for  the 
purpose'  of  discipline,  is  a  mere  nullity,  without  the  royal  assent.  The 
[  Mvond  document  is  of  a  date  so  recent  as  17^1>  reign  of  George 

I  the  Third ;  in  which  his  Majesty  expresses  it  as  his  ntyal  will  and 

pleasure,  that  the  fmir  forms  «»f  prayer  and  8i»rvice,  made  bw  the  fifth 
I  of  Novenilier,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Octol)cr,  lie  incor]N)ratcd  w’ith  the  hook  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  used  ycnirly  on  the  said  days  in  all  cathedral  and  col¬ 
legiate  churches  and  chapels,  in  all  chapels  of  ctilh'gi's  uikMiuIIh  within 
both  the  universities,  and  of  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and 
in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  kingdtan. 

•  *  The  king’s  mandate,  in  fact,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  every  thing 
'  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  nothing  can  U'  entered  U|miii  without  his 
licence  first  humhlv  sought,  nor  concluded  without  his  uppmbatioii. 
To  Qiiet'ii  Elizalieth  the  Church  of  Englund  owes  its  existence — it 
axs  literally  her  creation  :  her  fiat  culled  it  into  being  in  **  opposition 
to  all  the  bishops,  to  the  whole  convocation,  and  to  Uith  the  univer- 
wtit*s ;  that  is,  in  one  word,  in  op|)ositit)ii  to  the  whole  IhkIv  of  the 
^  cle^g^'  of  the  kingdom,”  as  may  Ih*  seen  in  Fuller  and  Ileylin.  James 
the  hirst,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  certainly  in  this  iiistuncc  not  “  in 
•acris,*'  issued  a  ])roclamation  enjoining,  **  that  after  divine  st'rvioe, 
(on  the  sahliath,)  the  people  should  not  be  disturbed  or  discouraged 
[  from  their  luw'ful  recreations  of  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting, 

■  May  •ganu^,  Whitsuntide  ales,  morris  dances,  and  setting  up  of  May- 

”  An  edict  of  another  kind  from  the  same  authority,  proves 
that  it  is  not  to  temporal  affairs  alone  that  the  lay  sovereign  of  the 
church  confines  his  legislation  ;  for  James  went  beyond  the  **  inter 
I  ‘ntrOf**  when  he  declared  “  that  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever, 
under  the  di'gret*  of  a  bishop  or  di'an  at  the  least,  do  from  henceforth 
I^umc  to  preach  in  any  popular  audit4»ry,  the  det‘p  points  of  predes¬ 
tination,  election,  reproliation,  or  of  the  universality,  efficacy,  resisti¬ 
bility,  or  irresistibility  o(  God’s  grace,  but  leave  these  things  rather 
fo  la*  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that  uiodcraU'ly  and  modestly,  by 
VOL.  xvi.— D  u 


Thr  li*mk  of  the  Detiominatiotte, 

Hiiy  oi  UM*  iiiiii  np|>licatum,  mlh<»r  thiin  bv  war  of  poRttiT«>  (IfirtniMiii « 
•iil4*r  f»*r  I  hi?  schooU  than  f*>r  Kiwplr  atidhorir^.”  (.'harWutW 
StHXMiii  II  tiiaiHlatc*  us  the  head  and  supreme  croremar  »f 

I'hureht  adiireiuwHl  to  the  university  of  ('ambrid^,  of  a  sininilar  m* 
lure,  from  which  it  apfiears  that  the  indolent  pnctioe  of  readhiff 
seniioiia  was  an  innovation  upon  the  lonft-established  habit  of  tW 
clergy,  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  Faaain^  over  inniimer- 
able  iiiaUiicea  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  l)Oth  “  iefer 
nura  ’*  uiiil  **  10  Mcrts/*  we  may  just  mention  en  paxMftnt^  that  the 
iiii|K>tence  of  both  huuaeM  (»f  convocation,  when  formerly  allowted  U 
loivt,  and  to  act,  w'as  such,  that  they  could  not  even  cimiaire  with 
cifect.  the  erroneous  opinions  of  a  memljer  of  their  own  ImkIv.  A 
woiiiaa,  u ho  then  sat  on  the  throne,  was  of  n  different  opinion  fran 
all  the  clergy  of  the  land,  and  her  opinion  prevaileil.  TlM'y  thou^t 
Whiston  a  lieretic ;  piod  Queen  Anne,  of  blessed  memory,  was  of  a 
different  judgment,  and  Whiston  remained  unn*bnked.  “  To  this  we 
may  add  a  fact,  notorious  in  the  ]iresent  day,  that  if  a  single  occasioaal 
aiul  teiii|N)rury  colUHTt  Ik?  wanttnl,  or  a  fast  or  thanksgiving  day  for  the 
Use  of  the  parisli  priests,  the  college  of  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
not  a  right  to  make  it  without  an  order  from  the  king.”  It  is  net 
omtended  that  his  Majesty  is  invested  with  a  cleric*al  character,  aoii 
that,  in  an  ecclesiaslicui  souse,  he  otliciutes, — this  would  rendor  kit 
suureuiacy  in  tlie  church  cstablislinient  leaa  object imialde  ;  Imt  that 
a  layniau  sliould  coiitrul  all  the  ecclesioatica  of  a  spiritual  hiemrchy, 
and  determine  all  the  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  they 
are  to  lielieve  and  observe,  is  one  of  the  stningeat  uluises  of  Hefnm- 
ation  that  h;is  peihaps  ever  occurrcti  in  the  history  of  human  atfaim.' 

pp.  93. 

As  AW  uryumtuium  <iii  huminenu  tlte  objection  to  the  supit* 
macy  of  a  royal  hujiuan  may  have  some  force;  but  we  are  nal 
of  opinion  that  the  case  would  lie  altered  for  the  lietter,  if  the 
tliroiie  were  ticcupicd  by  a  royal  priest  or  prelate — a  hiahop  of 
OsiiaUirg  for  instance.  'I'hc  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
u)mn  which  the  objection  rests^  has  no  foundation  in  either  Scrip- 
tiirc  or  rcaik>ii ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  as  consistent  Congrega* 
tionalists,  allow  that  a  lay  head  is  just  as  competent  to  ofiicUie, 
Inith  in  aovrls  and  inter  as  a  sacerdotal  head, — that  a  IjOid 

nigh  Commissioner  is  as  prosier  a  president  of  a  synod  as  a 
reverend  Moderator, — that  a  king  may  be  as  good  a  theoiogiaB  at 
a  piipi*.  Our  objeetiou,  as  Dissenters,  against  the  assumed  royal 
hi^shlp,  rests  u^k>u  that  ainalgamatiou  of  things  civil  and  sacred, 
that  six'ulariiatiou  of  Christian  institutions,  and  that  usurpation 
i»f  the  prerugaiives  of  the  Only  Master  and  LonI  of  the  Church, 
which  are  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  a  |H>litico-eccle- 
siostical  i*Hiablishment.  We  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  authority 
assumed  ;  hut,  if  it  is  to  exist  any  where,  it  is  most  safely  d^ 
(Hisitctl  in  the  liatuls  of  the  civil  imigistrate. 


(  iKM  ) 


\rt.  VI.  Uixlorif  of'  Urltish  FiskcM,  By  NVilluiui  Yairt^U,  F.L.S. 

8vu.»  WiMxicutH.  Bart  1.,  Price  tix,  G</.  I^oiuUm,  1885. 

• 

11^ E  ought  to  have  noticed  this  intercHting  and  well  executed 
work  long  ago;  and  even  now,  though  we  take  it  tor 
granted  that  the  work  has  ge>ne  steadily  forward,  our  aa|iiaintance 
with  it  is  limited  to  the  first  Numl)er.  Judging,  then,  from  this 
lingle  s|K'cimon,  we  are  disimsed  to  give  high  praise  to  an  under- 
uking  so  tndv  meritorious  in  all  its  departments,  l)oth  useful  and 
ornamental.  Xfr.  Yarrell  is  evi<Iently  a  man  of  original  rt'search; 
be  writes  well ;  and  his  mo(tc  of  exhibiting  scientific  distinctions 
if  dear  and  definite.  'Fhe  following  extract  is  l>oth  interesting 
in  its  details,  and  instnictivc  as  describing  peculiarities  not  com¬ 
monly  olwervcd. 

‘The  Great  Woever  generally  mc.'isures  about  twelve  inches  in 
length,  but  has  bivn  known  to  attain  seventeen  inches :  its  food  is  the 
fry  of  other  fishes,  and  its  flesh  is  excellent.  It  sw'ims  very  near  the 
bottom,  is  sometimes  taken  in  deep  water  by  tbe  trawl-net,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  baitetl  hook  attached  to  dee|>-sea  lines.  When 
caught,  it  should  he  handled  with  great  caution.  **  I  have  known,** 
Myt  Mr.  Crouch,  “  three  men  wounded  successively  in  the  hand  by 
tbc  some  fish,  and  the  consequences  have  been  in  a  few  minutes  felt 
as  high  as  the  shoulder.  Smart  friction  with  oil  soon  restores  the 
part  to  health  ;**  hut  such  is  the  degree  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of 
It  rather,  arising  from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spines  of  the  Wcx.‘vers, 
that  our  own  fishermen  almost  invariably  cut  off  the  first  dorsal  fin, 
and  both  opercular  spines,  iMiforc  they  bring  them  on  shore :  the 
French  have  a  police  regulation  by  which  their  fishermen  are  directed 
to  cut  off  the  spines  before  they  expose  the  fish  for  sale ;  and  in  Spain 
there  is  a  positive  law  by  which  fishermen  incur  a  penalty  if  they 
hrmg  to  market  any  fish  whose  spines  give  a  bad  wound,  without 
taking  them  ofl'. 

*  That  the  Great  Weever  prefers  deep  water,  that  it  lives  constantly 
sear  the  bottom,  that  it  is  tenacious  of  life  when  caught,  and  tliat 
ks  flesh  is  excellent,  are  four  points  that  liave  been  already  noticed ; 
but  tliis  subject,  in  reference  to  fishes  generally,  may  be  farther  illus- 
tnued.  it  may  be  considered  as  a  law,  that  those  fish  that  swim  near 
rbe  surface  of  the  w'ater  have  a  high  standard  of  respiration,  u  low 
flegree  of  muscular  irritability,  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  die  soon — 
limost  immediately,  when  taken  out  of  water,  and  have  flesh  prone 
to  rapid  decomposition.  On  tlie  contrary,  those  fish  tliat  live  near 
tile  bottom  of  tlie  water  have  a  low  standard  of  respiration,  a  high 
'legree  of  muscular  irritability,  and  less  necessity  for  oxygen ;  tliey 
iiistain  life  long  after  they  arc  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  their  flesh 
remains  good  fur  several  days.  The  carp,  the  tench,  the  various  flat 
flsh.  and  the  eel,  are  seen  gaping  and  writhing  on  the  stalls  of  the 
tishniongers  for  Iioutn  in  succession ;  but  no  one  sees  any  syniploin 
'>f  motion  in  iht  mackerel,  the  sulinon,  the  trout,  or  the  herring,  unless 
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|ircsrnt  at  ihr  capture.  Tlicjie  four  last-namiHl,  and  many  oihcrt  o(- 
the  name*  habits,  to  be  eaten  in  the  ^reatest  )>erf€ctiun,  should  be  pre* 
pared  for  table  the  same  day  they  are  caught ;  but  the  turbot,  deli« 
cate  as  it  is,  may  l>e  kept  till  the  second  day  with  advantage,  and  even 
longer,  without  injury ;  and  hshmongers  generally  are  well  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  that  fish  from  <leep  water  have  the  muscle  more 
dense  in  structure — in  their  language,  more  firm  to  the  touch, — tluit 
thev  arc  of  finer  flavour,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  fish  drawn  froia 
shailow  water.’  pp.  2\ — 23. 

The  wootl-cuts  in  this  numl>€r  arc  of  exquisite  execution :  the 
delicacy,  yet  freedom  and  variety  of  their  handling,  has  not  often 
liecn  i't|iialletl  in  xyhigraphic  ])ractice.  A  lilKTul*  supply  of  vi^. 
nettes  gives  op)K)rtunity  for  the  insertion  of  important  details  in 
anatomical  structure. 


Art.  VII,  \orlh  American  IhrUw,  So.  XCIl,  July  182(i.  Art, 

A  Visit  to  Texas,  \c. 

1  N  our  last  Nund>er,  we  took  occasion,  in  reviewing  Mr.  La. 

^  trolieV  “  Uamhler  in  Mexico",  to  advert  to  the  affairs  of 
'Texas,  and  to  express  our  anxiety  for  further  intelligence  rcs|)ect- 
ing  the  conflict  which  is  going  on  in  that  border  country  of 
Mexico  and  the  I'liited  States.  'The  new  Numlier  of  the  North 
American  Review  has  since  reached  us,  in  which  we  find  an  ar¬ 
ticle  u})on  the  subject,  comprising  so  much  im|H)rtant  information, 
that  we  cannot  bitter  occupy  a  few  pages,  than  in  giving  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  its  contents;  premising,  tliat  every  statement  relating  to 
Mexico  that  procetxls  from  the  press  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
reccivcii  with  some  allowance  and  suspicion. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  state  of  the  question,  the  Reviewer 
has  decmetl  it  pro|>er  to  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  re¬ 
volutionary  contest  in  IHIO,  and  to  take  a  view  more  partindarly 
of  some  occurrences  in  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Mexico,  of 
which  no  authentic  account  has  been  given.  Up  to  the  close  of 
1824,  the  general  history  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well-known  At  that  periml,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Fctleral  Republic  had  Iwu  establishetl,  (luadalupe  Victoria 
l>eing  the  first  President;  and  in  Jan.  1825,  Mr.  Canning  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  Rritannic  Majesty  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
acknowle<lging  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  Colombia.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  Mexico  was  yet  struggling  for  her  indc- 


•  A  concise  and  (wc  ladievc)  accurate  history  of  the  Revohitioii 
will  be  found  in  the  Mtslern  Traveller,  Vol.  XXV'^.,  (Mexico,)  down 
to  the  date  of  its  publioition,  1825. 
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pcmience,  Texas  had  been  made  the  scat  of  *  military  operations \ 
in  wliich  ^  many  citiiens  of  the  United  States  co-operated,  and  not 
*  a  few  sacrifice  their  lives. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten/  says  the  American  Reviewer,  *  that 
these  transactions  Occurred  previously  to  the  treaty  of  1819  with 
S})ain  ;  at  a  i)eri<Hl  when  the  United  States  had  not  given  up  their 
pretensions,  under  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Rio  del  Norte.  We  will  not  as- 
i(>rt  that  the  administration  of  that  day  (1812  and  1813)  were  dis- 
poseil  to  step  forward  and  take  possession  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  it 
should  have  been  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  but  thus 
much  we  assert  as  a  fact,  that  William  Schaler,  afterw'ards  the  Con- 
duUgiMiernl  at  Algiers,  did,  after  the  fall  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  spring 
of  181.%  proceed  into  the  territory,  and,  under  the  dag  of  the  United 
Stall's,  assumed  and  acted  in  the  othcial  character  of  **  agent  of  the 
riiited  States  near  the  constituted  authorities  of  New  Spain.**  At 
that  time,  the  American  people  and  government  were  wearied  with 
the  protracted  negotiation  with  Spain,  its  interminable  delays,  and  the 
evident  reluctance  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  do  justice  to  the 
United  States  ;'and  there  was  a  strong  disposition ’among  the  ])eo|ile 
to  si'ize  u|>on  that  |)art  of  the  territory  whicri  was  still  in  dispute.* 

The  details  of  the  first  abortive  attempt  to  establish  the  cause 
of  Inde)K'ndencc  in  this  territory  would  but  little  interest  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  shall  eompress  them  into  as  brief  a  narrative  as  pog- 
sihle.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Don  Bernardo  Guticrrei,  ori¬ 
ginally  a  whitesmith  at  llevilla,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  first  rising  under  Hidalgo  in  1810,  having  made 
his  esca|>e  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  the 
Uniteil  States,  succeedeil  in  inducing  many  Americans  to  join 
him  in  an  enterprise  having  for  its  object,  to  create  a  division  on 
the  side  of  Texas,  in  favour  of  Morelos,  the  patriot  leader.  Early 
in  1812,  he  crossed  the  Sabine  with  his  little  army  of  volunteers, 
and  taking  the  Spanish  garrisons  by  surprise,  found  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  himself  master  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Salcedo 
and  La  Bahia;  but  San  Antonio,  the  capital,  did  not  surrender 
till  after  an  engagement  with  the  royalists.  In  barbarous  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  ‘  thirteen  prisoners  of  distinc- 
‘  tion  ’  were  inhumanly  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  vindictive 
mlKan,  u|Hm  which  some  of  the  American  officers  retired  in  dis¬ 
gust.  In  the  mean  time,  having  learned  the  auspicious  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  enterprise  under  Guticrrei,  a  Spanish  Ameri- 
c.’in  refugee  named  Don  Jose  Alvarei  Toledo,  furnished  with  an 
authority  signed  by  many  of  the  memhers  of  the  Cortes,  which 
cnahlcil  him  to  raise  some  thousands  of  dollars  at  Bhiladclphia, 
arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  ‘  in  company  with  William  Shalcr,  Esq.\ 
and  a  few  followers,  among  whom  was  a  printer,  and  cstablislicd 
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at  that  place  hin  Mieail^uarters  \  There,  the  printing  intu 
which  they  had  hrtmght  with  them  was  act  up;  and  Mhe  fint 

•  paper  ever  publisheil  in  the  Internal  Provinces  of  Mexico, 

*  issued  in  Spanish  and  English  in  May  1813/  Toledo  forth¬ 
with  despatcheil  a  messenger  with  letters  to  Don  Bernardo,  ten¬ 
dering  to  him  his  co-operation  :  the  only  reply  was  a  peremptory 
ortler  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  Repuhlic  ;  w  hich,  after  consult, 
in^  his  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  ohej’.  Tlie  reason  of 
this  uncivil  repulse  on  the  part  of  Gutierrez,  is  supposetl  hy  the 
Reviewer  to  have  heen  drctul  of  Toledo's  intiuence;  but  he  had 
received  an  intimation,  which,  however  false,  might  create  ret- 
sonahlc  jealousy,  that  Toleilo  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish 
luiuistcr  at  Washington.  The  ‘American  Volunteers',  how. 
ever,  thought  proper  to  de]>ose  their  ‘  commander-in-chief',  and 
to  elect  Toleilo  in  his  place ;  on  which,  Gutierrez  retired  to  the 
United  States.  This  took  place  in  July  1813.  Early  in  Au¬ 
gust,  the  unweleome  intelligence  was  receiveil,  that  two  divisions 
of  Spanish  Royalists  were  advancing  on  San  Antonio.  A  single 
engagement  was  sufficient  to  overpower  and  disperse  the  handful 
of  Republicans.  *  A  feeble  remnant  of  the  American  volunteen 
‘  escaped  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  province  was  almost  de- 
‘  populatcxl.'  In  the  spring  of  181 1,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
renew  the  cnter^msc ;  hut  it  totally  failed.  The  settlements  in 
Texas  were  now  almost  entirely  ahandoneil;  and  there  remained 
only  a  few  inhabitants,  under  the  protection  of  the  garrisons,  in 
Sau  Autoiiio,  Bahia,  and  Nacogdoches. 

I  hc  region  which  formed  the  theatre  of  these  operations,  ex* 
tending  from  the  Sabine  (which  separates  it  from  the  United 
States)  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Trinity  River,  the  Brazos,  the 
('olor.tdo,  the  Guadaloupc,  and  some  smaller  streams,  which  have 
their  rise  in  a  ridge  called  the  Sierra  Morena,  and,  aflcr  a  com- 
jiaratively  short  course,  fall  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  country 
is  very  o}Km,  being  principally  composed  of  extensive  prairies; 
but  *  the  alluvion  upon  the  water- courses,  covercil  with  wood  or 
‘  canc,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apthm  and  «W(/rrr ; 
‘  and  the  open  plains  to  the  raising  of  cattle  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
‘  lent.  At  the  period  we  speak  of,'  continues  the  Reviewer, 

*  those  cxtoiuive  and  woodless  plains  were  the  haunts  of  iiinuTnerablf 
droves  of  homes  **  desert ’* ;  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  morr 
grand  than  their  movements  in  squadrons  of  thousands,  when 
frighu^od  by  the  approach  of  the  solitary  truveller, 

*  “  A  thousand  horse,  iind  none  to  ride, — 

NVith  riuwing  tail  and  (lying  inane, 

Wide  nostrils,  never  stn^tcheil  with  puiii, 

Mouths  hliHKili'ss  hv  the  bit  or  rein. 
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And  fi'ft  that  Iron  nrvcr  Rh«l, 

And  Hank^  nnaciirr'd  by  Rpear  or  nnl. 

A  thousand  horae,  the  wild,  the  free, 

Like  waveR  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

('ome  thickly  thundering  on.*' 

•  The  scanty  j>opulation  of  this  beautiful  province,  after  the  coun¬ 
ter-revolution  in  1813,  remained  for  many  years  subject  to  the  con¬ 
stant  depredations  of  the  Camanchc  Indians,  enconraeed  by  traders 
from  Natchitoches,  who  furnished  them  with  arms  ana  ammunition, 
and  took  in  exchnni^e  the  horses  and  mules,  and,  in  some  instances, 
captive  ^lexicnns,  plundered  from  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  This 
trade  was  prosecuted  by  none  with  more  avidity,  than  by  some  Mex- 
icsuis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Louisiana ;  and  Don  Bernardo 
(lUtierrez  himstdf  was  engjigtHl  for  several  years  in  fabricating  spear- 
points  for  those  Indians.'  pp.  243,  244. 

The  origin  of  the  recently  flourishing  colonics  of  Texas  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  a  Colonel  S.  T. 
Austin. 

*  His  father  was  in  treaty  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  In- 
teroiil  provinces,  before  the  revolution  in  Mexico ;  and;  early  in  the 
year  1821,  he  w'as  authorized  to  introduce  and  settle  three  hundred 
fsmilies  on  favorable  conditions.  But  he  died  liefore  he  \vii%  able  to 
make  a  commencement  of  his  settlement,  and  his  son  succeeded  to  his 
right,  and  prosecuted  his  enterprise.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
on  the  Bnizos,  in  Decemlier,  1821.  The  original  grant  was  confraned 
by  the  new  government  of  Mexico  in  1824.  Since  that  period^  Co¬ 
lonel  Austin  has  entered  into  several  new  contracts  for  eatablithing 
colonies.  All  the  other  grants  in  Texas,  except  a  few  in  favor 
Mexican  citizens,  were  modelled  upon  those  of  Austin.  The  nominal 
grantee  is  called  the  empresario.  He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  government,  having  no  title  him* 
wlf  to  the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  future  colony,  except  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  settling  a  certain  number  of  families.  The  settlers  them- 
•flves  receive  a  title  for  each  family,  ftnr  a  league  square,  upon  the 
express  condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  very  moderate  charges,  within  a  limited  period,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  conditions  were,  by  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico, 
the  basis  of  all  the  land  titles  in  Texas,  tocher  with  the  further 
condition  that  all  right  and  title  should  be  mrfeited,  if  the  grantee 
^ould  abandon  the  country,  or  sell  his  land,  before  having  cultivated 
k.  An  inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how  nu¬ 
merous  have  been  these  privileges  conceded  to  various  empretarioM. 
The  face  of  the  province  from  the  Nueces  to  Red  River,  and  from  the 
^ulf  to  the  mountains,  is  nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became  at  last 
a  matter  of  greedy  8|MH;ulatiun  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  many 
of  the  vftiprcsarioSf  forgetting  the  contingent  character  of  their  own 
nghts  to  the  soil,  and  the  cemditions  upon  which  their  future  colonists 
s^ere  to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proc4*edcd  at  once  to  make  out 
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Hcrip,  which  h>vs  liecii  sf4il  in  the  United  Sinter  to  an  incaleiilalilf 
amount.  In  addition  to  thia  we  are  informed,  on  the  U^at  authority, 
that  the  manufacture  of  land  titles,  having;  no  foundation  whatcvfr, 
has  been  carried  on  as  a  repilar  busiiii^ss.  That  frauds  of  these  dif. 
ferent  kinds  have  been  pructise<l  on  the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  the 
|H.*ople  of  the  irniUnl  States,  is  lieynnd  doubt.  Had  the  close  of  the 
]>rtSHMit  campaign  been  what  its  o|)ening  seemed  to  |>orteiul,  and  the 
ci»lonies  XK'tu  broken  up,  it  W(»uld  1m!  im]H>sKihlc  to  oilculate  the  losNes 
which  would  be  sustainetl,  by  th(n»e  who  have  never  seen  the  land 
which  they  have  bought.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that 
millions  have  been  cx{)endeil  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
Slates.* 


•  ••••••• 

‘  In  1(1114,  a  company  of  land  speculators,  by  means  never  dis¬ 
tinctly  known,  induced  the  legislature  of  ('<Kihuila  and  Texas  to  grant 
them,  in  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  extent  of  four 
hundred  Mpiare  leiigues  of  public  land.  This  tnuisaction  was  dii- 
nvtnved,  and  the  gnuit  annulled  by  the  Mexican  government  ;  and  led 
to  the  disjersion  of  the  legislature,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  V'iesca.  And  vet  this  unautlutrized,  and,  perhaps,  corrupt  grant 
of  public  lands  formed  the  basis  of  |iew  H|>eculution  and  frauds.  A  new 
scrip  was  formed  ;  and,  according  to  the  U'st  information  we  have  lieen 
able  to  tibtain,  four  hundred  leagues  Iccame,  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 
as  many  thousands.  The  extent  of  these  frauds  is  yet  tol)e  ascertained; 
for  such  is  the  blindness  of  cupidity,  that  any  thing  which  looks  fair 
on  paiH'r,  |)ass4's,  without  Scrutiny,  fiir  a  land  title  in  Texas. 

‘  This  iiiU^rest  in  the  soil  of  Texas,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  io 
widely  diffused  among  a  speculating  |>eople,  extending  from  lloston  to 
New  Orleans,  could  not  fail  to  create  a  sympathy  and  a  bias,  which, 
in  the  event  of  another  rupture  between  the  colonists  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Anna,  might  comproinit  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  rupture  was  soon  brought  aliout,  and  the  colonists 
flew  to  arms.  It  would  be  altogether  premature,  at  this  time,  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  history  of  even  the  comparatively  early  incidents  of 
the  presimt  struggle.  \Vc  content  ourselves  with  a  few  leading  facts, 
ab«uit  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

*  .\n  attempt  to  establish  custom-houses  on  the  expiration  of  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties  for  two  years, 
granUnl  to  the  colonists,  which  was  forcibly  resisted  by  them,*  and  t 
demand  for  the  |icrsons  concerned  in  the  grant  of  the  four  hundred 
Umgues  of  land,  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  iiostilities.  Colonel 
(tonsales  had  been  first  sent,  with  orders  to  arrest  the  obnoxious  mem- 
Uts  of  the  li^islature,  and  others  concerned  in  that  proceeding ;  but 
is  said  to  have  Wtrayetl  his  trust.  General  Cos,  the  confidential 
friend  and  brother-in-law  of  Santa  Anna,  was  next  despatched  fiw 
that  pur|iosi».  lie  laiuhnl  in  SeptembiT  last,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hraxtis,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  destined  to  reinforce  the 
garrimm  of  ^an  Antonio,  and  to  acctimplish  the  purpose  firi*t  an- 
nounceil.  General  Cos,  on  his  arrival,  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
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a»tTirb  the  \hh\y  of  the  colonists.  But  his  proceedings  roused 
ihe  people  to  arms,  nnd  the  war  began  in  earnest/ 

The  Reviewer  candidly  admits,  that  the  American  settlers  had 
hen'tofore  been  treated  by  the  Mexican  Government  with  great 
liberality  and  indulgence.  ‘  They  were  entrusted  with  the  ad« 

*  ministration  of  their  laws ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  laws 
‘  they  did  administer :  it  was  certainly  anything  but  the  ancient 
Maws  of  Mexico/  But  the  union  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  as  a 
State  of  the  Mexican  Federacy,  *  had  become  odious'  to  the 
American  Texians,  who  began  to  feel  ^strong  enough  to  manage 

*  their  own  State  affairs  in  tlieir  own  way,'  and  to  look  upon  a  se¬ 
paration  from  Coahuila  as  *  essential  to  their  prosperity ',  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  will  appear  hereafter. 

*  Ultimately,  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  Texas  alone,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  general  gewernment  at  Alexico.  Colonel  Austin  was 
cbargiHl  with  this  neguciation.  Finding  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  effect  the  object,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Texas, 
(which  was  intercepted,)  in  which  he  intimated  that  it  was  time  far 
Texas  to  take  matters  into  her  owft  hands,  and  do  herself  justice.  The 
consequence  of  this  indiscretion  was  the  immediate  imprisonment  of 
Austin,  charged  with  treasonable  desipis.  The  scheme  was  defeated, 
tod  Austin  was  released.  It  is  certain,  that  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  American  colonists  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment.' 

Our  readers  will  admire  the  unimpassioned  coolness  with  which 
ill  this  is  narrated.  The  Mexicans  must  have  been  blind,  indeed, 
hid  they  failed  to  perceive,  that  a  total  separation  not  from  Coa¬ 
huila  merely,  but  from  Mexico,  was,  from  the  first,  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Austinites.  At  length,  the  mask  was  thrown  off.  In 
IXc.  18135,  the  Americans  having  succeeded  in  driving  General 
Cos  out  of  the  field,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted 
It  La  Bahia,  ‘  not  by  persons  assuming  to  act  in  a  representative 

*  capacity,  but  by  alwut  ninety  individuals ;  a//,  errept  two^ 

‘  Americnm^  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names  ;  acting  for  them- 
‘  lelvcR,  and  recommending  a  similar  course  to  their  countrymen.' 
In  the  March  following,  naving  learned  that  Santa  Anna  was 
sdvancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  put  down  the  insur- 
i^ion,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  various  settlements  of 
Texas  met  at  a  place  called  Washington,  and  issued  a  more  formal 
I^laration  of  Independence,  setting  forth  the  pretended  griev- 
wces  which  had  impelled  them  to  take  this  step.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  forty-four  delegates,  of  whom  three  or  four 
only  ap|>ear  to  have  been  Mexicans.  The  detail  of  their  griev- 
*nces  is  prefaced  with  the  following  flagrant  misrepresentation  : 

*  “  The  Mexican  .Ooverninent,  by  its  coloiiixatinn  lawn,  iiiviteil  and 
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inducctl  the  An^rlu-Ainericiiii  |N>|)ulutioii  of  Texas  to  coloiiixe  the  wi|. 
tlcTncHH,  under  the  pledgint  faith  of  a  written  constitution,  tliat  thef 
should  continue  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  lilierty  and  republican 
governtnent,  to  which  they  had  l^etoi  habituated  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  ex|)ectation  they  hare 
Iteen  cruelly  diMipiatinted,  tis  the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesced  in  the 
late  changes  made  in  the  government,  by  (ieiieral  Antonio  Lopei  df 
Santa  Anna  ;  who,  having  overturned  the  c<»nHtitution  of  this  country, 
now  otfers  the  cruel  alternative,  either  to  aliuudon  our  htimcs,  acquired 
by  HO  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all  tyranny, 
the  des|K>tism  of  the  swiird  and  the  pricHthcHHl.'" 

The  Ucvicaer,  ‘  with  every  sympathy  fur  suffering  country'men 
‘  who  have  become  citiiens  of  a  foreign  state,'  cannot  forbear  re¬ 
marking  up<»n  the  fallacy  of  this  statement.  ‘  They  (the  ('olon 

*  ists)  admit,  that  the  )>eople  of  Mexico  have  actjuiesced  in  the 

*  late  changes  ;  and  that  tl;ey  are  citizens  of  Mexico.  They  will 
^  probably  not  contest  the  principle,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
‘  to  change  their  form  of  Government.'  Nothing  in  the  coloniia- 
tion  laws  promises  to  the  Colonists  the  |)erpetuity  of  the  Constitution 
of  1824,  which  they  fhcmaelrcM  had  aided  in  pnndratinfr ;  and 
by  these*  same  ('olonization  laws,  it  was  distinctly  providc*d,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  should  l)e  toleratt*d.  I'o  that  condition, 
the  Colonists  had  at  least  tacitly  subscribed;  and  their  eomplaintu 
on  this  head  are  the  more  unrea.sonable,  ^  inasmuch  as  it  is  known 
'  that  no  |>ersecution  has  ever  taken  place  on  account  of  the  pro- 

*  ft*8sion,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  of  a  different  creed.' 

The  other  grievances  enumerated  were  of  a  corresponding 
character,  at  once  frivolous  and  audacious ;  such  as  the  refusal  to 
separate  Texas  from  Coahuila,  the  imprisonment  of  Col.  Austin, 
alleged  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  military  commanders, 
and,  what  especially  requires  notice,  piratical  attache  upon  their 
coffttnerce.  T'he  nature  of  the  'I'cxian  commerce  is  not  explained; 
but  we  know  that  the  word  piratical  would  apply  to  at  least  a 
considerable  p>rtion  of  their  trade  with  Cuba. 

It  ap}K*ars  that  the  insurgents  had  somewhat  too  confidently 
relietl  on  the  internal  divisions  of  Mexico,  as  furnishing  sufficient 
employment  to  Santa  Anna,  when  they  engaged  in  a  contest 
against  which  no  adequate  preparations  had  been  made.  The 
origin  of  these  divisions,  which  have  not  ceasctl  to  distract  the 
country  since  the  second  year  of  the  administration  of  Victoria,  is 
ascrilH'<1,  by  the  Reviewer,  to  ‘  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
‘  Executive  Head,  the  bitter  animosities  against  the  European 
‘  Spaniards,  (or  Gachupines,)  '  and  the  feuds  between  ‘  the  rival 
‘  lodj^s  of  Ken^eeeee  and  Vorkiwnt^  by  which  names  the  aristo- 
‘  cratic  and  democratic  parties  were  designated.'  The  first  ‘ 
a  project  of  reform,  however,  which  disturbed  the  administration 
of  Victoria,  was  sot  on  foot  in  1827,  hv  Montano,  at  Otlumha. 
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>  lie  proiMwed  the  total  suppn'ssion  of  secret  societies,  un  entire 
cbin^*  in  the  udniinintrative  functions  of  the  ftovernment,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  blow, 
ainuni  at  ^Ir.  Poinsett,  at  that  time  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  was  at* 
tributed  to  the  part  taken  by  him  in  aiding;  to  establish  the  Yorkino 
[itKlg(\  Karly  in  January,  1828,  Colonel  Rinero  attempted  to  excite 
a  revolt  against  the  government,  in  support  of  Montano  ;  but  he  was 
nut  down  by  a  pn>clamation,  declaring  Montano  guilty  of  treasonable 
ilrsigns.  Don  Nicholas  Bravo,  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  Ihj- 
ctnic  involved  in  these  intrigues.  He  suddenly  left  the  capital,  and 
^tationing  himsedf  at  Zalancingo,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
jirowed  himself  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Montano,  although  he  was 
(triiid  Master  of  the  Kscosi'M's.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and, 
ilthoiigh  at  the  head  f)f  a  considerable  militar)'  ft^rce,  he  surrendered 
without  any  serious  op|M»sition  to  (luerrero,  who  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
|in*vs  the  revolt.  Bravo  was  found  guilty  of  triMisonable  designs 
ij»aiust  the  giwernment,  and  was  hanishcnl  for  a  {KTiml  «»f  seven  years.* 

*rhc  time  was  now  ap)>rt)aching,  when  the  President  of  the 
Uepuhlic  must,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ctmstitution, 
(ihsurdly  modelled  ii])on  that  of  tne  United  States,  in  ignorant 
disregard  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  to  lie  governed,) 
give  way  to  a  successor;  and  in  a  country  where  the  whole  surface 
of  society  was  still  heaving  with  agitation,  a  disputed  election, 
calling  forth  the  utmost  rancour  of  party  spirit,  came  in  aid  of 
the  other  elements  of  discord.  Two  candidates  presented  them¬ 
selves.  (iencral  Guerrero  was  8up]K)rted  hy  the  Yorkinos;  Gomes 
Podraza,  then  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  by  the  Escoseses. 
The  latter  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  tiro  votes ;  aad  the  dis¬ 
appointed  party  impugned  the  validity  of  the  election. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Santa  Anna  l)ogan  to  play  a  distinguishetl 
part  in  public  atfairs.  He  was  popular  with  the  army  and  the  ]>eo]de. 
and  had  lR*en  previcmsly  driven  from  the  office  of  Yice-Governor  of 
the  State  of  Vera  Crux,  and  had  taken  refiige  in  .Yalapa  As  8<ion  us 
he  le.iriied  the  result  of  the  election,  he  Hcduced  the  tnNi|)H  at  that 
place,  and  marched  early  in  SeptemlH‘r  to  Perote,  having  previously 
!«eiz(Ml  u|Hm  the  military  chest  and  stores.  Finding  himself  in  pew- 
mMm  of  Perote,  at  the  head  of  about  eight  hundr(*d  troops,  he  issued 
his  manifesto  in  the  shape  of  an  nddresN  from  the  liberating  army  in 
the  |ieoplc  of  Anahuac.  He  denouncc<l  the  legislature  ns  secret  abet- 
tm  of  the  plan  of  Montano,  and  as  intriguing  against  the  liberties  <»f 
the  {H^ople  in  favour  of  a  BourlK>n  prince.  He  chargecl  Pedraza  with 
having,  while  Minister  of  War,  and  even  previously,  shown  himself 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  pcHiple  ;  with  having  succecHied  in  his 
decticin  !»y  fraudulent  means,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nia- 
>»nty ;  and  declared  it  to  Ik?  the  will  of  the  pe<»ple,  that  General 
Buerroro  should  1m*  plaml  at  the  head  of  the  executive  g»»vernment. 
llis  “  plan  *’  recommended  no  mithlle  connw.  It  prop<Mw»d  that  the 
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|»ct)pU:  uiid  urmy  »ht>ulil  annul  tho  elccti<»n  of  I’eilniia,  and  that  iht 
Snanitth  rciddenU  8hould  be  banished  ;  that  Guerren»  should  be  de¬ 
clared  PiTKidcntt  and  that  the  legislature  should  pntcecd  to  a  new 
election.  It  is  hardly  neceasary  to  add,  that  this  daring  revolt  wai 
crowned  with  success.  Pedraza  fled,  Guerrero  w'as  proclaimed  Presi¬ 
dent,  after  being  at  first  ap|)ointed  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Vic¬ 
toria  resigned  tne  Presidency,  Bustamante  w'as  continued  as  Vice- 
President,  and  Santa  Aniui  was  ap|K>inted  commander-in-chief.  Thu 
revolution  was  not  effected  without  the  j»erpetration  of  the  moit 
frightful  disorders.  Mexico  w'as  given  iip  to  pillage ;  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  proiicrty  w’as  plundered  or  destroyt»d  to  the  value  of 
five  millions  of  dollars,  principally  Wlonging  to  the  Kurojiean  Spa¬ 
niards,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Santa  Anna,  the  prime 
mover  of  this  plan,*'  took  no  active  part  in  its  execution,  but  re¬ 
mained  liesiegeil  at  the  head  of  the  liberating  army  until  the  rcvdu- 
tiun  was  completed,  and  then  laid  down  his  arms  to  General  Calderon, 
to  lie  immediately  invested  with  the  supreme  military  command  of  the 
Republic. 

‘In  the  summer  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Barradas,  in* 

diictnl  the  legislature  to  invest  the  President,  (iuerrero,  with  extri- 
ordinary  |M>w*ers.  Barradas  was  captured  by  Santa  Anna,  us  is  well 
known,  and  thus  endt^l  the  hopes  of  Spain  to  recover  her  lost  posses¬ 
sions  in  Mexico.  But  Guerrero  was  destined  to  taste  the  cup  nc  hsd 
mixed  for  his  preilecessor  and  rival.  His  allegiHl  reluctance  to  Itj 
down  the  powers  of  dictator,  which  Inul  been  conferred  on  him  on  the 
emergency  above  alluded  to,  led  to  various  revolts  and  insurrectious 
in  different  iturts  of  the  Republic.  The  State  of  Vucutun  declared 
against  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  favour  of  the  Central  system. 
Hurly  in  Deceudicr,  1829,  Bustamante,  then  Vice-President,  new  to 
arms,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Mexico,  which 
was  stationnl  in  tne  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  advanced  upon  the  capiul, 
denouncing  the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  Guerrero.  Santa  Anna, 
the  commaiider-in-chief,  issued  a  proclamation  in  support  of  the  go- 
veniment ;  but  long  l)eftire  he  coula  reach  Mexico,  the  revolution  wai 
complete.  Guerrt*ro  first  laid  down  his  dictatorial  powers,  then  con¬ 
voked  the  Congress,  and  appealed  to  it  for  8up])ort.  But  he  was  st 
lust  ixmipelletl  to  abilicate.  Bustamante  was  elected  by  the  armv,  u 
the  successor  of  Guerrero,  and  Santa  Anna  followeil  the  example  of 
Guerrero,  and  retired  to  his  estates.  Tranquillity  was  soon  restored. 

*  It  w*as  not  at  this  period  hazardous  to  predict,  that  even  the  shadow 
of  the  o(»nstitution  of  1824  would  not  long  survive.  Mexico  bad  al¬ 
ready  the  substance  of  a  military  deapotism ;  and  a  pretext  or  a  cause 
fur  prostrating  Bustamante  in  his  turn  could  not  long  be  w'anting.  It 
was  enough,  that  the  daring,  the  crafty  Santa  Anna,  the  cimquerur  of 
Barradas,  was  in  disgrace  at  his  favorite  Manga  de  Clavo.  From  that 
fieriod  till  the  present,  Mexico  has  presented  the  very  kaleidoscope  of 
factions  and  imrties.  We  will  not  pretend  to  detail  the  si'ries  of 
niaiioeuvres.  of  gW/at,  and  insurrections,  which  seated  Santa  Anna 
ultimately  in  powTr,  and  made  him  the  representative  of  that  amalgam 
of  |mrtie»,  which  has  Ihh'ii  aptly  called  the  ariMto-hfUo-Uo-cnMaUacraik* 
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III  Mhv,  Santa  Anna  luiHumo^  the  reins  of  gtiTernmeni.  In 

April  following,  he  drove  out  Uie  Congress  ;  and  in  1105,  the  good 
(tumez  Farias,  who  had  l)een  elected  Vice-President,  was  forced  into 
exile,  and  the  revolution  ivas  completed  by  creating  a  new  office, — 
that  of  president  ad  interim.  Another  individual  ^'os  designated  fur 
that  office,  but  all  the  effective  power  of  the  state  mis  confided  to 
Santa  Anna :  centralism  and  a  dictatorship  succeeded  de  facto  to  the 
Federal  Republic.  Since  that  ]>criod,  Santa  Anna  has  b<^n,  down  to 
the  time  of  his  late  disaster,  the  undisputed  master  of  the  destinies  of 
Mexico ;  the  States  were  converted  into  departments,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tors  cut  down  to  a  council  of  five.* 

The  Writer  is  not  correct  in  stating,  that  Santa  Anna  Itegan 
to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  public  affairs  in  1U28.  As  go¬ 
vernor  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  had  been  the  first  to  unfurl  the  standard 
of  the  llcpuhlic,  in  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  Iturbide,  five 
years  before ;  when  he  was  immediately  joined  by  V'ictoria,  who 
acted  at  first  as  his  second,  till  Santa  Anna  found  it  })oiitic  to 
raise  to  the  chief  command  an  officer  who  had  been  an  undeviating 
republican,  and  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  both  the 
troops  and  the  people.  Victoria  was  accordingly  declared  com- 
niandcr-in-chief,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  standard.  Iturbide 
gave  in  his  alxlication  to  the  Congress  on  the  19th  of  March. 
On  the  27th,  the  republican  army  entered  the  capital.  In  the 
meantime,  Santa  Anna,  finding  himself  left  out  of  the  executive 
government,  made  an  attempt  in  March  (1823)  to  seize  the 
supreme  jxiwer.  Sailing  from  Vera  Cruz  with  6OO  men,  he 
landed  at  Tampico,  and  advancing  rapidly  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
proclaimed  himself  Protector  of  the  Federal  Ue]>ublic.  He 
tailed,  however,  to  obtain  |)opular  support,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  forces  sent  against  him  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  political 
trrangements  during  the  presidency  of  Victoria;  nor  does  he, 
iccording  to  the  above  account,  appear  to  have  been  answerable 
fur  the  disorders  which  attended  the  expulsion  of  Pedrosa.  In 
fact,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Santa  Anna  has  been  made 
out  a  much  worse  character  than  he  really  is ;  and  when  we 
it'collcct  the  illiberal  abuse  and  malignant  calumny  heaped  upon 
Rulivar,  San  Martin,  and  (PHiggins,  the  most  illustrious  actors  * 
in  the  South  American  revolution,  by  the  ultra  republican 
we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  give  the  Mexican  diotator  credit  for 
being  Ixith  a  greater  man  and  a  more  honest  patriot  than  his 
American  enemies  will  now  allow  him  to  be.  It  is,  however, 

^  not  a  little  remarkable,'  our  Reviewer  remarks,  ^  that  the  people 
*of  Texas,  and  es|)ecially  the  Americans  settled  there,  took  iiiUi 
^  with  Santa  Anna  in  putting  dimm  Bustamante*  As  to  the 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Santa  Anna  in  the 
Hush  of  his  first  successes  in  Texas,  we  arc  somewhat  sceptical ; 
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ihi*  more  su  a.s  tliubc  who  denounce  ‘  the  Mexican  inisiTcani',  arc 
themselves  charj^cd  with  havinj^  ruthlessly  butchered  the  capiund 
tnM))>s  after  the  battle  was  decided. 

‘Oftheeijxht  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  who  won  (leneral 
‘  Houston's  victory,  not  more  than  fifty  were  citizens  of  'Texas, 

‘  having  grievances  of  their  ow  n  to  seek  relief  from  <m  that  lield.' 
'The  rest  were  American  volunteers,  the  refuse  of  the  Southern 
States.  I’j)  to  this  moment,  the  total  ])o]ndation  of  'Texas  din's 
not  exceed,  «ieeording  tt»  the  highest  estimate,  20,000  ])erson8  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  of  American  origin  ;  and  of  course,  if  left 
to  light  their  t>wn  battles,  they  would  soon  lind  their  condition 
desperate.  Hut,  as  we  intimated  in  our  last  Nunilx'r,  this  pro- 
tended  war  for  'I'exian  1  !ide]>endenee  is  a  mere  struggle  on  the 
])art  »>f  the  land-johhers  and  slave-jobbers  of  the  United  States,  to 
efVeel  the  restoration  of  Slavery  in  that  part  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritorv,  aitd  to  carry  on,  by  means  of  its  extended  line  of  coast,  h 
)»iratieal  trade.  'The  sum  and  substance  of  their  grievances  is 
this,  that  they  might  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  ‘  constitutional 
‘  liberty  '  of  slave-im]a)rting  and  slave-holding.  Santa  .\nna  is 
described  as  a  monster,  heeaiise  the  Mexican  banner  which  waved 
alamt  him  ])roelaimed  freedom  to  the  slave  *. 

Upt)n  this  true  cause  of  the  war,  however,  the  American  He- 
viewer  maintains  the  silence  of  death.  'The  subject  is  a  forbidden 
one.  'The  very  Numln'r  of  the  Keview  which  should  have  con¬ 
tained  an  article  hinting  at  this  fact,  would,  we  imagine,  have 
been  ])rohihited  from  circulating  south  of  the  Hotowmac.  Hut 
there  is  n(»  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  words  already  cited — 

*  they  (the  Mexicans)  had  made  piratical  attacks  upon  tlieir  com- 
‘  o/c/*cc\  Upon  what  Ivtjttlntntv  commerce  had  any  attacks  Ix'cn 
made  by  the  Slexican  (iovernment  ?  None.  Mr.  ynincy  Adams 
has  supplied  the  true  explanation. 

We  arc  glad  to  find,  however,  that  the  lleviewer  decidedly  and 
forcibly  dc])rt'cates  the  purvhasv  of  'I'exas  by  the  American  (lo- 
\  eminent,  and  even  treats  its  eventual  annexation  to  the  Union  as 
an  embarrassing  consideration. 

‘  What  do  the  Uniti'd  States  want  of  'Texas,  that  they  should  Ihi 
willing  to  pay  money  h>r  it  What  great  national  interest  would  its 


•  On  the  Idth  of  duly,  IH24,  a  ileenn'  was  issiu^d  hy  the  Supreme 
T'xt*i*ntive  Ihiwer  of  the  .Mexican  Kepuhlic,  ((Hiadalu|K‘  V^ictoria 
president,)  aUdishing  for  ever  in  the  Mexican  territory  the  trade  and 
traffic  in  slaves,  under  any  Hag,  and  declaring  that  the  slave's  intro- 
dtuvd  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  this  decrci'  should  Ik*  free,  ipso  Jocio, 
on  their  landing.  Kvery  shi]»,  national  or  foreign,  in  which  slaves  are 
tr.ins|H*rtcel  or  intriHluced  inti*  the  Mexican  territory,  is  to  Ik*  irre- 
c«*verahly  contiMMted,  and  the  proprietor,  purchaser,  captain,  master, 
and  pih*t  are  to  Ik*  liable  to  ten  years’  imprisonmoiit. 
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|mrcl»aso  sulisrrxa*  ?  It  nuitains,  it  is  tnu%  largo  boilios  of  lino  land, 
rnjtns  a  toiujuTato  cliinato,  and  is,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  being  in¬ 
habited  by  an  industri(uis  and  free  ])eo|)le.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  remote,  and  without  a  single  sea-j>ort  int<»  whieh  a  shH»j>-of-war 
ismld  enter.  Many  wise  and  reHeeting  statesmen  are  fully  jH'rsuuded, 
that  the  territory  of  the  Ignited  States  is  now  suthcientlv  extendeil. 
(ireat  national  objects  were  attained  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  of  Florida  ;  — the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lH*st 
naval  station  on  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  the  port  of  Bensncola.  But,  if 
'IVxas  should  be  actpiired  by  purchase,  would  the  extensive  gnints  of 
land,  already  made,  be  rect)gnised  as  valid  ?  and  if  so,  of  wliat  great 
value  is  the  residuum  ?  Is  the  treasury  of  the  I’nion  to  be  drained 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  numerous  sjieculators  in  those  lands? — 
An  iiiqM*rtant  consideration,  t(Uiching  this  jiolicy,  relates  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  exist,  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory  extending  from  the  Bed  Hiver  to  the  Bio  del  Norte,  nnmerons 
tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  them  powerful  and  warlike  ;  the  Camanches, 
the  ('onshattees,  the  Taneahuas.  All  these  are,  as  it  were,  appendages 
to  Texas,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States, 
would  ])ass  with  the  territory.  Our  Indian  relations  are  already  suf- 
ticientlv  embarrassing,  and  our  line  of  frontier  too  extensive  for  any 
thing  like  adequate  protection.— And  further,  it  may  be,  that  the 
qui'stiim  would  revive  an  «dd,  and  not  altogether  settled  controversy. 
At  the  time  Louisiana  was  acquired,  Air.  Jefferson  himself  was  deli- 
IsTately  of  opinion,  that  the  treaty-making  authority,  under  the  Uon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  was  incompetent  to  make  such  an  ac¬ 
quisition  from  a  foreign  power,  and  annex  it  to  the  Union  ;  and  that 
an  amendment  of  the  (^institution  xvould  lie  necessary  to  sanction  it. 
In  a  letter  to  (governor  Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  formula  of  a 
nroposed  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is  s;iid  about  the  constitutional 
difficulty  the  better.  A\*ry  little  tvas  said  about  it,  and  there  was  a 
general  and  tacit  acquiescence,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  incal- 
culahle  advantages  expected  from  the  acipiisition  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  The  purchase  of  Texa.s,  under  existing  circumstances,  might 
prest'ut  a  very  different  question. 

‘  But  will  not  our  government  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
JVxas  ?  A’es,  w  hen  that  independence  is  established,  if  it  pursues  its 
ancient  pidicy;  sikiii  after  it  is  established;  and  not  an  hour  liefore. 
\\  lien  it  is  to  be  rightfully  hehl  to  be  e.stablished,  may  possibly  bec4ime 
a  delicate  (juestioii  of  fact  ;  but  the  principle,  we  presume,  may  Im? 
taken  to  Ik^  as  distinctly  recognised  by  our  government,  as  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  sound.  And  then,  when  Texas  is  an  inde|iendent  |M)wer, 
and  shall  ask  for  admi.ssion  into  our  Union  as  a  State  or  States,  if  so 
it  should,  grave  questions  will  Ik?  raised,  touching  the  balance  of  pow'er 
Ulween  the  different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  as  obvious  as  they 
are  likely  to  lie  exciting  ;  and  the  bearings  of  the  measure  ujion  our 
relations  to  foreign  powers,  may  prove  to  Ik*  of  the  most  complicated 
character.’ 

According  Ui  the  latest  accounts,  the  Mexican  (tovernment  is 
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lakiiij;  V  ip  irons  nuMsurcs  to  rotricvc  tlit' disiistrous  lUfoat  and  ca|». 
liiro  of  Santa  Anna,  and  to  regain  possession  of  the  'IVxian  ter¬ 
ritory.  'I'lie  Keviewer  seems  to  antieipate  a  prolonged  struggle 
as  highly  prohahle.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  matters  will 
speedily  he  brought  to  a  favourahle  issue;  and  that  the  American 
(Government  will  have  their  eyes  t>]Kned  to  the  folly  and  danger 
of  sutfering  "  a  Mexican,  an  Indian,  and  a  negro  war '  to  rage  u|>on 
its  most  defenceless  lM)rders. 


Art.  V’lll.  The  Love  of  }fnnetf :  a  Tract  for  tlu?  Rich.  IHmo.  pp.  Ijn. 

Price  (yd.  Loiiilun, 

Author  of  this  admirable  T'ract  states,  that  it  was  written 
^  long  before  the  publication  of  the  tliree  admirable  Essays  on 
('ovetousness  which  liave  recently  issued  from  the  press;  hut  he 
has  avaikxl  himself  of  those  publications,  to  select  from  them  pas- 
sages  confirmatory  or  illustrative  of  his  own  views,  which  he  lias 
iH'iided  in  the  form  of  notes.  The  Tract  did  not  reach  our 
hands  till  the  article  on  ('ovetousness,  in  an  early  ])art  of  our 
pri'sent  Nund)cr,  was  printed ;  or  we  should  have  lK*en  glad  to 
strengthen  some  of  the  observations  throw  n  out  in  that  article  by 
the  concurrent  views  of  the  present  Writer.  He  begins  the 
Tract  with  conceding,  that,  ‘  the  desire  of  acquiring  wealth  is 
‘  by  no  means  to  he  classed  among  the  sinful  propensities  of 
^  human  nature. 

‘  It  may,  and  freqnentlv  docs,  exist  to  an  extent  which  constitutes 
depravity  ;  hut  it  is  not  in  any  sense*  a  depraved  passion.  On  the 
contrary,  its  healthful  exercise  is  the  source  of  innumerahle  blessings 
aiul  iM  iiefits.  In  spite  of  all  the  calamities  which  ct»vetotisness  has 
tH*cjisione<l,  it  is  still  well  h»r  mankind,  that  the  desire  of  wealth  hums  in 
almost  every  ls»som  with  the  force  of  a  natural  aj)petite.  The  ema¬ 
ciated  victim  of  famine,  anxiously  searching  on  the  se-a-shore  for  a 
small  ])ortit»n  of  weed,  w  ith  which  to  lengthen  out  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence,  furnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  utter  destitution  to  which 
man  is  hahle,  when  deprived  by  circumstances  of  the  jH)iver  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  unexpected  emergency.  An  individual  who  had  no 
dr  xire  to  make  tliis  provision,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rank  in 
the  lowot  srale  of  intelh'ctnal  iK’ing. 

‘  Nor  is  it  sim]>ly  for  the  pur]>oses  of  self-preservation,  that  the 
acquisition  of  money  is  jtistitiahle  ;  it  is  ]iositiyelv  enjoined,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  species.  “  The  children  ”  are 
not  to  “  lay  up  for  the  fathers,”  hut  **  the  fathers  for  the  children;’ 
that  so,  each  sncci*eding  generation  may  rise  to  a  higher  yantagt* 
gnmnd — extend  the  circle  of  intellect —and  enlargt*  the  luirders  of 
civiliKatioii.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  England  slept 
on  straw  pallets,  with  a  log  of  wmxl  hir  a  pillow,  and  eyen  the  tajH*s- 
trietl  walls  of  the  nobility  were  not  always  im|H*rvious  to  the  weather. 
Tlie  wiiuls  wonhl  still  have  whiNtled  around  the  heads  of  our  aristo- 
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crucv.  i»iul  tin*  coiiviMiifiirios  aiui  luxuri»»8  oi'  a  tr;ul«*Mn.iir8  Ixmihi*  waiiKl 
not  liavr  ovtciHliMl  lH*yoiul  a  few  eiiliiiary  iiteiisilK,  lnit  for  that  very 
atvuinuh»t»<**‘  over  whieh  an  niithiiikin^  philanthropy  in»t  iinfriH^nently 
o\|M'iuls  its  iiuliseriininatin^  lamentations.  How  unfavourahle  such  a 
>liite  of  senii-harharisin  must  1m*  to  the  a<lvaneement  of  piety,  »r  to 
the  ]»nMluetion  of  a  high  order  of  mond  exeellenee.  isohvions.  Thi»so 
who  are  aeeustomed  t(»  visit  the  habitations  of  ]»overty,  s«M»n  lH*come 
^•\^)erimelltally  acquainted  with  the  connexion  which  stdisists  In'tweeii 
the  economic  and  the  moral  condition  of  a  people.  The  pressure  of 
want  is  not  more  adverse  to  a  favourable  physical  development,  than  it 
i>  ti*  the  cultivation  of  superior  virtue. 

‘  Ibit  this  is  imt  all.  'I’lie  elevation  of  the  lalxiuring  |M»or,  from  ex¬ 
treme  penury  to  cimipar.ttive  ease  and  combirt  — the  consi*<]uent  ad¬ 
vancement  and  extension  of  the  micldle  classes  of  society  (in  all  ug€*s 
the  most  fav»nirablc  stiil  for  the  growth  of  piety)— ivunmercial  inter- 
n»nrM*  between  diHerent  ami  distant  nations  -almost  every  thing  in 
diort  winch  is  calculated  to  raise,  t«»  jmrify,  and  to  unite,  (bid’s  large 
ami  scattenal  family, — is  sustained  and  carried  forward  by  the  n'stless 
adivitv  ami  untiring  enterprise  to  which  the  desire  of  increased  and 
iiuTiaising  accumulations  continually  gives  birth.  It  is  ditlicult  in- 
«lee<l  to  determine  the  exti*nt  to  which  this  universid  passion  must  )>c 
imlnlgetl,  Iwfore  it  would  cease  to  1h*  beneficial  to  the  community. 

*  'I'o  I  NK  Aia  riuiii.AToH,  however,  the  whole  ]»roeess  is  full  of  jR*ril. 
Laudable  as  is  the  des’re  to  tditain  wealth,  there»is  perhaps  iio  pro- 
jteiisitv  t»f  »Mir  nature,  the  gratiticatioii  of  which  is  attemhsl  with  more 
danger  ;  probably  no  passion  which  has  such  a  tendency  to  become  iii- 
erdiiiatc.  At  every  stage  of  the  ])nK*ess  by  which  a  man  acquires 
wealth,  is  he  in  danger  of  iMToming  his  own  dupe,  ami  of  exhibiting, 
even  while  he  boasts  in  his  imaginary  freedom,  only  a  fresh  and  more 
striking  exemplitication  of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.’  pp.  7 — 1^* 

'I'lie  Writer  proceeds  to  direct  attention  to  tlie  various  refer¬ 
ences  made  to  the  Protean  vice  of  (’ovetousiiess,  and  ‘the  pro*» 

*  visit)!!  in.ide  for  its  repression,'  under  the  Patriarcbal,  and  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Under  the  more  K))iritual  economy  of 
the  (lospel,  ‘the  law  of  ukcai’ ikkm  knt  was  sncceedetl  by  “the 
“  law  of  i.iuKUTV  ;  '  and  the  general  idea  of  frN,sf  or  sfrwardfiliift 

*  took  the  place  of  a  limited,  but  definite  <d)ligation.' 

‘  f  111:  GKKAT  CIIAHACTKHISTIC,  illdccd,  OF  TII K  FillST  ANO  IIFK  I' 

•  UK  OF  niUlSTI  AMTY,  W  AS  ’IIIK  KX’IKNOKI)  I'KACTICAI.  KKCOfi.M- 
MON  t)K  TIIK  I  OKA  OF  TKFST  AND  STKWAH  OSH  1 1*  FOII  ('liKlST. 
lime,  talents,  rank,  projKTty,  were  one  and  all  coiist'cruted  by  multi- 
tmlfs  to  the  Iletleemer.  It  w’as  not  a  question  with  them  of  much 
*»r  little — hive  would  bear  no  fetters  they  were  **  fuma/ii  trith  a  price ^ 

inih  nn  ntjft  ft/r  fhinns^  such  ns  silver  nut!  hut  with  the  pre- 

i'tnus  hl4Hnt  of  i'hristy”  and  thev  counted  their  worldly  treasures  as 
imiii^ht.  “  .VO  that  tiny  miplit  win  (  Inisly  and  hr  finiml  in  him.” 

As  the  gospid  graduallv  «*xlend<*d  its  range,  the  same  generous  dis- 

•  nteie.sledm-ss  ap]M  ars  to  have  distinguished  niosl  of  the  early  converts. 

'  “I  .  w  I.  N.s.  F  r 


(  '•trt'tnifsNess. 


After  making  every  alh>\vaiice  itir  the  peculiarities  uf  tJieir  situatiiMi 
it  is  im|MK.sihle  tu  escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  heaviest  s;icrificf> 
must  have  Imvu  nuule,  in  order  to  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  gospe] 
in  all  lands,  and  uiuler  every  outward  discouragement.  There  must 
have  Imsui  an  extent  of  ctmsecration  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  |)ar- 
ticulnr  churches,  compared  with  which,  any  amount  of  modern  d<ina- 
tion  wonhl  appear  utterly  contemptihle.  1  he  best  evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  fact,  that  at  a  very  early  periml  the  church  suffentl 
damage,  not  from  the  deficiency,  hut  from  the  excess  of  wealth  placed 
at  its  disjMisal.  Its  progress  was  never  impeded  hy  want,  hut  its 
purity  was  often  impaired  hy  ahundance.  W  hatever  sins  might  cha¬ 
racterize  this  era  of  the  church,  that  of  withholding  from  the  cause  of 
(hw!  more  than  was  meet,  (hn's  not  apjx'ar  to  have  Iktii  one  of  them. 
The  itlea  of  trust  or  stewardship  t\»r  (’hrist,  was  as  yet  firmly  held  to 
he  a  capital  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  jieriod  this  sentiment  ceased 
to  exercise  its  legitimate  influence  over  the  conduct  of  lielievers.  The 
rapid  advances  of  priestcraft  and  secularity  in  the  church  ;  the  accu¬ 
mulating  c(»rruptions  upon  which  the  man  iT  sin  suhsequently  laid  the 
fouinlations  of  his  thnuie  ;  the  consecpient  juTversion  and  ahuse  of 
religious  gifts,  to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  tyranny;  all  conspired  to 
check  the  healthful  exercise  of  ('hristian  liherality,  until  at  length  the 
free-will  offerings  of  an  enlightened  heiievolence  were  entirely  sujier- 
Muled  hv  the  extortj^ms  of  a  degrading  and  debasing  superstition.’ 

pp.  21—23. 

What  then  is  ritpiired,  hut  that  the  Chtn\*h  should  return  and 
do,  in  this  respect,  “  the  first  works,"  and  “act  otit  the  idea  of 
‘  her  stewardsliip  r '  Hut  “  hitulerances  are  in  the  wav,'  in  the 
shape  of  mistakes  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  jierversities  of  the  heart. 
'The  Writer  ])roceeds  to  address  himself  to  the  removal  of  these, 
lie  shews  that  many  ('hristians  are  misled  hy  an  extravagant 
estimate  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  maintaining  as  high  a 
rank  in  society  as  their  income  will  permit  T'his  is  a  great  snare; 
and  it  proceeds  “  upon  an  entire  misa])j)rehcnsion  of  the  kind  and 
‘  nature  of  the  influence  which  a  ('hristian,  as  such,  can  exercise.' 
Another  “  delusion'  comhated,  is  ‘  the  supposition,  that  it  is  the 
‘  duty  of  a  ('hristian  jiarent  to  make  such  a  ])rovision  for  his 
‘  family  as  shall  secure  their  occupying  after  his  decease  that 
‘  r.ar.k  of  life  in  which  he  closes  his  days.'  This  is  a  wide  sul>- 
jecl,  and  reipiires  to  he  seriously  examined  into.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  do  not  tpiite  see  with  the  Writer,  who  seems  to  ap* 
idaud  a  |H)sthumous  munificence  at  the  ex|H'nse  of  the  surviving 
lieirs.  If  the  possessor  of  wealth  acted  u])  to  the  true  ])rincij>lc 
tif  stewardship  and  self-consecration  during  life,  we  should  not 
deem  him  hlameahle,  if  he  alienated  hut  little,  in  the  shajic  of 
legacies,  from  those  who  came  after  him.  Large  legacies  arc 
tiftcn  sad  confessions  on  the  part  of  the  involuntary  resigner  ot 
the  wealth  Uapieathetl.  If  to  “  die  rich  '  he  ‘  a  crime,' how  can 
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that  criine  Ik'  ex])iatiHl  l>y  the  ]K)sthunioiis  dis|K)sal  of  riches? 
Oil  the  other  lianti,  liow  many  have  satisfied  their  conscience  with 
the  idea  and  intention  of  inakini^  larpe  liequests  to  religious  ob¬ 
jects,  as  an  excuse  for  giving  little  to  the  cause  of  God  during 
life ! 

'I'lie  Writer  ])roceeds  to  contend,  that  the  very  ^lossession  of 
Health  is,  in  all  cases,  an  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
'fhis  assertion,  taken  absolutely,  woidd  seem  to  make  it  a  positive 
sin  to  seek  or  to  desire  wealth ;  contrary  to  the  position  laid  down 
ill  the  first  sentence.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  ‘  all  the  ten- 
‘  tlencies  of  wealth  set  in,’  in  a  direction  oji|>osite  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  (’hristian  life.  Hut  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
tendencies  of  all  earthly  things ;  and  unless  we  are  to  construe 
literally,  and  as  of  ])er}H‘tual  application,  the  exhortation,  “  Sell 
“all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  ])oor,'’ — we  must  Indieve  that 
the  possession  of  wealth,  however  dangerous,  is  not  incompatihle 
with  a  life  of  faith,  of  dependence,  and  of  oln'dience.  Vet,  the 
instance  of  the  Young  Ruler,  as  well  iiiter])reted  by  the  ])resent 
Writer,  reads  this  em))hatic  lesson  to  the  rich  :  the  Ijtrd  will 
twvvpt  NO  man^s  person  withont  his  property. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  Mary  M.  Ellis^  of  the  Rev.  William  F.llis^ 
Mis.sitmary  to  the  South  Seas,  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  SiK'iety  .*  inclndiiig  Notices  of  Ileatlien  Society,  of  the 
Details  (»f  Alissionary  Life,  and  of  the  Remarkable  Manifestations 
of  Divine  (hMulness  in  severe  and  protracted  Affliction.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  I'llis.  Secmid  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12ino,  pp.  287. 
London,  18«*1(). 

I  N  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  married  sisters  arc 

*  always  included  in  the  list  of  missionaries.  Why  should  they 
not  he,  w  hen  they  bear  so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  service?  The  Apostle  Haul  makes  honourable  mention  of 
the  wonu*n  who  laboured  with  him  in  the  Gospel  *,  and  whom  he 
recognizes  as  fellow-lal)ourers ;  and  our  modern  missionary  annals 
record  tlie  names  of  many  women  who  deserve  to  be  held  in  ho¬ 
nourable  remembrc'incc  by  the  churches  of  Christ.  Tho.se  of 
Mrs.  dudson  and  Miss  Newell  will  immediately  occur  to  our 
readers;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  although  not  called  to 
occupy  .so  prominent  a  sphere  of  active  service,  has  left  licdiind 
her  a  lovely  exam])le  of  meek  and  self-denying  devotedness  to  the 
same  cause,  and  of  patience  under  |)rotracted  suffering,  well  de¬ 
serving  of  lasting  memorial. 

•  Mary  Mercy  Moor  was  Isirn  in  London,  of  pious  parents. 


*  l*hil.  iv.  8.  See  alsi>  Rom.  xvi.  12 — '15. 
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Oct.  10,  Her  father  came  onjrinally  frmn  Perth. 

mother  was  the  \oun^est  chuij^hter  of  the  Uev.  Josqih  Hart, 
autlior  of  the  well-known  v«>luir.e  of  hymns,  hhirly  deprived  of 
lH>t!i  her  parent site  was  !)ron‘xht  up  hy  a  lady  who  kept  a 
hoardim;  schotd  ;  and  she  also  enjoyed  the  relioi<nm  advantaj^es  of 
a  Sunday  Sciiofd,  in  connexion  witli  Silver  Street  Cha])el,  oiHMud 
in  llUU,  of  winch  she,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  h' iceman,  late  mission- 
nrv  at  Madiigascar,  wcrt‘  iwi)  tif  the  earliest  scholars.  She  sub 
sctpiently  hcciunc  a  teacher  in  the  same  Sunday  School. 

•  'i’he  (’lirixtiaii  eon relation  with  wliieli  .she  was  assiK*iated,  w.is 
disliiiotiislied  h»r  its  atlachiueiit  to  the  missionary  enterprise;  and  to 
ibis,  aiinni^  ollu  r  means,  il.>  prtKperily  at  that  periml  was  prtdubly  to 
Ih'  ascribed.  .'>be  bad  largely  parlieipateil  in  tliis  feelino,  and  had 
jiiveii,  bv  lier  tlilioent  ami  perst'verlnjj;  exertions  for  its  benefit,  poMjfs 
of  the  ardour  of  Imr  zeal.  Ihit  she  does  not  appear  to  bavi*  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  tlesire  for  the  serviee,  or  a  sense  of  I  be  dntv  of  s4‘lf- 
eoiiseeration,  until  the  season  i)f  the  annual  meetinirs  of  tin*  Missionarv 
.'^iK'ietv  in  tin*  <*iisuin;X  vear,  Ull  I.’ 

‘  'File  desire  did  not  snbsiib*wiib  the  excitement  niider  wbieb  it  had 
orioinat<*d.  but  pitliered  strein^tli  tin*  longer  it  was  eberislied.  and  the 
more  attentively  its  objects  were  r<*L:arded.  Its  aecomplisbment  Ih*- 
caiiie  a  subject  tif  constant  .solicitude  ;  and  i*arnest  and  special  jirayer 
was  otfereil,  that  the  Loid  would  search  lier  heart  and  try  her  motives, 
and,  if  they  were  pure,  streiiotiieu  them,  and  if  not,  preserve  her  from 
surrendering  ber.sclf  to  their  iutiiieiice.  'I’lie  desire  was  for  a  loiio  time 
concealed  troiii  all,  exceptiiii;  «»ne  endeared  female  friend;  but  at 
length,  aft«*r  mneb  eoiisideiation,  and  endeavour  to  becxnue  aerptainled 
with  the  trials  ainl  ditlienltlt*s  to  Ih*  expi*cted.  and  aft<*r  many  prayers, 
as  the  ilesire  contiinn*d.  it  was  made  known  to  her  esteemeil  ])aster,  of 
uboin  slie  iinptin*d  wbelbi*r  then*  were  anv  missionarv  .stations  ainonj; 
the  be;itben  in  wbieb  slie  etnibl  he  useful.  Her  jmlicious  minister 
commended  her  desir<*,  and  ln*r  efforts  to  umlerstaml  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ditfienlti<*s  of  sneli  an  enterprise;  hut  informed  lier  that 
verv  tew  imleeil  were  tin*  missionary  stations  to  wbieb  slie  eoiibl  l«H»k 
with  a  prospect  ot  ns»*tulne.ss  ;  and  rat)u*r  recommended  her  jiroinotins; 
the  work  by  her  prayers  and  exertions  on  its  iiebalf,  in  tlie  place  in 
wbieb  Divim*  Providence  bad  placed  her.  I'be  advice  was  duly  f'»l- 
lowed,  but  the  desire  still  cherished,  vet  with  more  fervent  prayer  to 
tb  e  lireat  .Scareb(*r  of  hearts,  that  it  mij;bt  only  be  cherished  from  ino- 
ti\a*s  wbieb  the  Holy  .'spirit  wnuld  inspin*,  and  the  eye  of  Omniscience 
woubl  approve.  I  inb*r  these  feeliiij^s,  slie  manifested  incn*ased  dill- 
^einx*  ami  assiihiity  in  the  aeipiisition  of  such  knowledsje  iis  miixbt 
n*nder  her  nsoful  ;  ami,  on  reviewing  ibis  ]H*ri(Hl  of  her  life,  when  that 
life  was  in*ur  its  close,  she  observetl,  that  it  was  her  earnest  dt'sire  that 
(fod  wonbi,  in  some  way.  I'mjdoy  lu*r  in  a»lvancin<x  bis  jxb»ry,  wbieb  in¬ 
spired  the  lliirsi  tor  knowli*d^e,  ainl  stimulated  her  to  perseverance  in 
its  pursuit.  llor  de.^iie  to  s«Tve  l»er  lledeemer  was  not  the  etfi*ct  ot 
s«*nt iiin*nt.il i>m  or  romaiitn*  tr»*Hno,  or  va^^ne  impressi«ins  of  some  pe- 
cuhtir  •*nj»»\  iiieiit  eoiim'i'ti’d  wc. b  iTi*ce»*dino  to  tin*  ends  id  the  earlli 

•  •  J 
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♦  h  Mis>i»*nary.  1 1  was  the  fruit  of  inaluroly  eoiisidcriug  the  coiiinuuul 
of  the  Saviour,  his  claiius  to  ohedieiiee,  and  the  conviction  of  duty  to 
make  lii*^  salvtiti«ai  known  unto  tlmse  who  were  perishiujj  in  i>rnorance 
and  guilt.  Suhsetjuent  to  this  period,  lier  acquaintance  eonuneiiced 
with  him  who  heeame  her  coni])aniou  h>r  life,  and  who  muv  survives 
her  iu  this  vale  (d*  ti*ars.  llisowu  mind  had  been  directed  to  .the  state 
of  the  heathen,  and  he  was  hn»kin{^  forward  to  missionary  pursuits  as 
iho  patli  of  futtire  life. 

•  I'lie  ae(pialntanee  ftirmed  under  these  eireumdanees  naturally 
iirgeil  the  consideration  of  en^agino  in  tin*  self-denying  work  »»f  a 
Missimiary  anuuig  the  heathen  very  hircihly  up»»n  her  mind,  and 
lirought  practically  to  the  test,  the  nature  of  that  zi*al,  wliich  she  had 
manifested  in  promoting  the  missionary  cause,  and  the  principles  on 
which  her  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  had  been  indtilged.  The  self- 
siTUtinv  now  instil uteil,  there  is  reastm  to  believe,  was  conscientiously 
pniseeuteil,  as  in  tlie  sight  of  Him  before  whom  nothing  is  Ciuiceahal  ; 
with  wlnun  nnuives  determine  the  character  of  actions,  and  to  whom  tin* 
final  account  will  be  rendered. 

‘  The  impiiry  as  to  the  path  of  duty  was  not  caily  pursued  with  a 
MTupuhais  regard  to  the  decisions  of  lainscience  ;  Imt  it  was  an  en¬ 
lightened  investigation.  A  predilection  for  tlie  wtirk,  a  vague  inde¬ 
finite  inclination  to  enter  the  missi(niary  field,  was  not  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  information  on  the  practical  details  t»f  missionary  ])ursuits  was 
diligently  sought,  and  their  napiirements,  both  iu  n^ganl  to  what  must 
Ik*  given  up,  and  what  missionaries  might  be  required  to  endure,  as 
well  as  what  they  might  be  called  ti»  attempt,  were  matters  of  earnest 
and  persevering  inquiry,  and  deliberate  attention.  Two  considerations 
app.eared  t(»  ha\e  caused  much  liesitution.  The  almost  overwhelming 
responsibility  of  a  station,  in  which  it  was  requisite  that  she  should  1m* 
not  only  a  teacher  but  a  pattern  as  it  were  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  fear 
that  h(*alth  would  bi*  nneipial  to  its  labours  and  trials.  The  records 
of  her  feeliims  in  re  f«  re  nee  to  the  solemn  trust  connected  with  the  mis- 
sionary  office,  shew,  in  an  impressive  manner,  the  deep  hold  this  view 
nf  the  subject  had  taken  of  her  mind,  and  the  difficulty  it  pre.sented 
wax.  only  overcome  by  tlie  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Divine  promises,  and 
reliance  on  the  Sjiirit  of  (’hrist.  Though  some  of  her  friends  fean*d 
that  lu‘r  delicatt!  frame  would  scarcely  sustain  the  voyage,  -^nd  her  own 
mind  was  much  perplexed  lest  she  should  prove  a  hinderance  rather 
than  a  help,  yet  as  her  health  was  chiefly  affected  by  the  severity  of 
tin*  wintt*r,  and  as  the  kinds  of  illness  to  which  she  was  predisposcil 
Were  of  a  nature  that  wmild  be  alleviated  by  a  warmer  climate,  the 
Opinion  of  her  medical  friends  was  decidedly  favourable  to  her  engaging 
m  tin*  sacred  eiiterjirise.  Ditliculties  being  thus  removed,  after  fre- 
n^ieiit  and  sjM*cial  praver,  with  the  ajtproval  and  encouragement  of  her 
lK*loved  minister  and  friends,  her  decision  was  made,  in  dependence  on 
the  Divine  will,  to  engage  in  the  work.’  |ip.  211 — .‘kk 

Having,  in  Nov.  1815,  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  with 
her  chosen  fellow -labourer,  in  tlie  .January  follow  ing,  with  her 
iiushand  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "I'lirelkeld,  slie  left  KnglamI  for  the 
>')Uth  Seas.  On  the  I'Jth  of  Tehruary,  DJIJ?  Hiey  landed  at 
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Kiinc4».  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Kllis  continued  to  rtsidt*  in  tin*  'I'alu'iiian* 
Islands,  the  a]>iM>inted  sphere  ot*  his  lalxmrs,  till  when,  on 

un  invitation  tr«»ni  the  tliiefs  and  |H*ople  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  from  the  American  missionaries  there,  they  removed  to  Oahu. 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  I'llis,  dateil  dune  1(),  iJI'A'j,  discloses  her  tet‘|. 

.  ,ki  *1 


ini;s  on  leaving  her  Polvncsian  home 


‘  “  You  will  have  heard,  I  hope,  tVoin  letters  written  hy  .^Ir.  Kllis. 
of  our  removal  from  the  S<K'iety  Islands  to  this  place.  It  was  |»ar« 
tieidarlv  trvin;.;  to  me  to  leave  the  deli;.;litfnl  spot  I  had  so  long  cullctl 
htnnc  ;  a  spot  emleared  ti>  ns  hy  a  thousand  strong  hjit  tender  recol- 

leeti«»ns,  and  where  I  had  fondly  hopi'd  to  have  laid  my  hodv  to  rest, _ 

to  foreoo  the  happiness  of  the  society  of  hrotlier  and  sister  Hartf,  and 
of  other  hri'threii  and  sisters,  and  the  dear  convert**tl  heatluai,  with 
whom  we  had  louj;  held  an  atfeetionate  intercourse,  and  taken  swtvt 
communion. 

‘  “  It  was  tryiiii;,  too.  .liriin  to  cross  the  temp»*stuous  m*ean  with 
our  family  of  little  ones,  ami  to  Hnd  myself  apiin  amun^  stranj^ers  in 
a  strange  cmintry,  snrroundetl  hy  heathens  who  know  not  (iiMl;to 
leave  a  ctunfortahle  liouse  ami  garden,  the  laltour  of  mv  dear  partners 
hand,  ami  to  take  up  our  residence  in  a  orass-hut,  which  admits  the 
rttiu  ami  the  frind  on  every  side.  All  these  thinj^s  try  our  patience; 
hut  as  the  v<Mce  of  (toil  in  providence  appeared  to  sav  unto  us  sn 
plaiidy,  ‘  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,’  we  could  not  hut  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  s;iy.  Lord,  we  ljo  at  thy  hiildino:  the  path  our  heavenly  Father 
has  marki'd  out  for  us,  shall  we  not  walk  in  it  Oh,  ves,  I  ho|H*  we 
always  shall  with  cheerful  feet,  well  assured  that  the  path  of  duty  U 
the  path  of  s;ifetv.  though  it  is  sometimes  a  painful  one. 

‘  “  .Mv  health  and  strength  have  i)een  declining  ever  since  the  lon;i 
and  painful  ahsence  of  my  heloved  husl)and  ;  tin*  anxietv  ami  sus|H*nse 
I  then  endured  brought  on  a  weakness,  from  which  I  scarcely  ex|K*ct 
to  reiMiver.  'riiink,  mv  ilear  sister,  what  you  would  fet*!,  if,  when  the 
diMir  little  ones  ask»*d  for  their  father,  you  entertained  the  agonizin'! 
thought  that  ])erhaps  s<»me  harharous  lieaJien  had  murderetl  him,  or 
that  he  hatl  lavii  ingulted  in  the  deep.  The.se  were  my  feelings  for 
many  weeks,  except  in  some  ]>eculiar  sea.s<ins,  when  I  experienced  di¬ 
vine  support  and  considatioiis ;  I  then  felt  a  something  like  hojH*, 
almost  amounting  tt>  assurance,  that  I  should  again  see  the  sharer  of 
my  joys  and  Mirrows.  Seven  months  and  a  fortnight  was  the  |H*rmd 
ot  my  dear  hushand's  abM*nce,  and  I  expected  his  rettirn  in  thret* 
months.  \  on  w  ill  iliink  I  have  given  von  a  ghMuny  jiicture,  l»ut  I 
lui|H*  y»m  will  not  reganl  it  as  the  language  4>f  complaint.  Oh,  no; 
tlnaigli  we  have  Inul  and  still  have  our  trials,  yet  we  have  much,  very 
much  to  In*  th.inktul  ti>r.  that  I  had  hut  a  grateful  heart  !  ”  ’ 

pp.  ll»,  lllh 


'The  hmg  ahscnce  ot  .Mr.  h'dlis  tt>  which  the  letter  refers,  was 
iKYa-sioiuxl  hy  the  unexpeeteil  detciiti»*n  of  the  Deputatiim  whom 
he  hati  accotnpanieil  on  a  prexious  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Mrs.  Kills  never  reet»vere4l  her  health.  Siune  p.irtial  and  lenJ- 
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|H>rarv  iin])n»vt*nu'iU  was  oHi'ctod  by  the  clmnpc  of  residciuT  ;  but 
at  Ifiiiztb,  ilu'  rrtiini  of  ])ainful  and  distressing  synifitoins  made  a 
riiurii  tt»  indis]H  nsable,  as  tbe  only  ])robable  means  of 

nvtoerv.  An  o])])ortiinity  presenting  itsi*lf,  l»y  tbe  arrival  of  an 
Aim  riean  whaler,  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  New  England,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I'Jlis  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  in  March,  lb25, 
tlit  v  landed  at  Massaebusetts.  'I'be  owners  of  tbe  vessel,  mueb 
to  their  bonour,  not  only  a]>proved  of  tbe  ea])taiirs  having  offered 
.1  })a>sage  to  tbe  Missionary’s  family,  and  refused  to  accept  of  any 
ri'imiiK'ration,  but  ‘  kindly  tendered  assistance  ttiwards  defraying 
‘expenses  which  detention  in  America  might  occasion.'  During 
iluir  stay  of  several  months,  they  were  treated  with  tbe  im>st 
cunlial  hospitality  and  kindne.ss.  In  August,  aft(T  a  ])li'asant 
vovage  of  twenty-one  days,  they  landcul  on  their  native  shores. 

Fnnn  this  time,  tbe  hi(*gra]>bieal  rt'cord  is  one  of  almost  unin- 
UTnrptci!  sulfering,  with  only  intervals  of  transitory  convalescence. 
.Mr>.  I'.llis's  disease  was  an  alfeetion  of  tbe  spine,  occasioning  pa- 
rox’ sins  of  acute  ])ain  both  in  that  rc'gion  and  in  tbe  bead,  and 
luniining  her,  for  tbe  most  ])art,  to  her  bed.  Flattering  apj»ear- 
amvs  of  inrprovement  were  followed  by  relapses  ;  and  her  re¬ 
maining  Years  were  an  edifying  exhibition  of  tbe  power  of  re- 
lijjion  to  sustain  the  .s])irit  in  uncomplaining  ebeerfuliu'ss,  while 
the  frame  was  tortured  with  disease  or  sinking  in  languor.  She 
lingered  till  .Ian.  11th,  llfkj,  having  survived  her  return  to 
Kngland  u])wards  of  nine  yc*ars.  One  of  her  (‘steemed  medical 
trieiids  has  borne  an  im})ressive  testimony  to  tbe  exemj)lary  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  she  endured  her  protracted  siiffi  rings. 

‘  “  Such  entire  aecpiieseence  in  his  holy  will  ;  such  sweet  serenity 
•luring  acute  ami  protracted  suffering,  even  when  reviving  h(»|K*  was 
ng.iiii  ami  again  disapjxiinted  ;  such  a  readiness  to  mark  and  thank- 
hilly  acknowledge  every  alleviation  ;  such  a  pervading,  unsliaken  re¬ 
liance  on  the  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  of  (mkI,  under  the  most 
painful  and  discouraging  circumstances,  —  present  a  cheering  and 
triunijihant  testimonv  to  the  j»ower  «»f  Divine  grace,  not  unlike  that 
which  was  borne  by  the  a})ostle  when  he  said,  (doubtless  after  a  faith¬ 
ful  reln*spect,)  ‘  I  can  do  all  things  through  (’hrist  that  strengtheneth 
In  truth,  my  dear  sir,  the  cheerful,  uncomplaining,  heavenly 
•Icineaiiour  of  Airs.  Kllis  was  s(»  remarkable,  that  siuiie  phvsicians,  not 
regarded  as  religious  men,  liave  been  astonished,  and  led  to  inquire 
what  ]»ossibly  could  so  sustain  the  mind  under  the  pressure  of  such 
grievous  suHeriiigs.  Who  can  compute  the  amount  of  gisKl  which  may 
have  resulted,  and  may  still  result,  from  what  may  be  termed  the  se~ 
OfNc,  il,t‘  jKi\.\irv  nlis^ion  <»f  your  ladoved  friend  ?  I  low-  many,  in 
•Mnerica  and  in  Kngland,  may  have  had  their  faith  ctmfirmed,  and 
Hieir  hopes  elevat»*d,  by  such  a  convincing  tlisplay  of  the  jMiwer  of 
1  hri^t  !  How  many,  t<M»,  inclined  to  doubt,  may  have  b«*en  led  to  em- 
hrace  the  gt>s|Md  as  an  inestimable  reality,  from  obMTving  its  unques- 
b'ui.dde  influence  in  tin*  time  of  nei»<l  !"  ’  pp.  21^1,  21M. 


AnfhShirrrtf  Ut'fknrfvr. 

Vi’luiiu's  ol*  tliis  cliaractiT  art'  too  sacred  for  criticism. 
arc  (icsi«^iu*(l  tor  the  eye  and  heart  of  friendship  ;  and  tln>uj;li,  to 
ati  indiiferent  reader,  there  may  a])])ear  a  want  of  compression 
and  some  iu‘ed!(*'S  specilieation  of  iinim})ortant  details,  to  thiHsc 
uln*  partake  ol*  the  jHTsoiial  inlere.st  ins])ired  by  such  a  cliaractcr 
no  such  fault  will  Im‘  obvious.  We  must  own  tliat  we  scarvelv 
re;':ird  such  uork>  as  comin;X  fairly  under  our  examination;  anil 
we  .shall  take  this  o])portunity  »>f  offering  a  general  apol(»«r>* 
the  res])ected  authors  (»f  several  similar  'I'rihutes  of  conjugal  af- 
feelioii,  which  we  have  forborne,  rather  than  neglectetl  to  notic(\ 

I nteresiiiig  as  i»hituaries  to  those  win)  were  acapiainted  with  tlu* 
individual,  they  ean  scarcely  admit  of  being  tried  by  the  ot‘ 
biographical  c«»mp«»sitit)n  ;  and  the  critic  who  should  exercise  an 
impartial  judg(‘ment  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  such  works,  woukl 
be  hchl  guilty  of*  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  of  (li>. 
paiaging  the  virtue's  t>f  the  dead.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Mills  ha^; 
executed  ills  ilelicate  ta^k  with  much  feeling,  atul  with  much  ino- 
tlesty,  wi*  have  said  all  tliat  is  perha)»s  called  tor;  and  we  cordially 
recoinmciul  the  vidume  more  especially  to  our  younger  female 
readers. 


Art  X.  The  Anti-SLirt'iy  Ut' porter,  duly,  Ibdd.  On  the  Work¬ 
ing  nf  tlu*  Aholilion  Act.  dvo,  pp.  lid  I. 

I  O’UI.XCi  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  ])a])(‘rs  ordennl  to 

*  he  }»rintt‘d,  relating  to  the  ^  giving  effeet  to  the  Aet  for  the 

*  Abolition  »)f  Sl.ivc'rv  in  tin*  llritish  ( lidonies,”*  form  three  bulky 
\olniui*s,  whieh,  we  fear,  very  few  honourable  members  will  Ik* 
at  the  pain<  to  read  tlirmigh,  mueh  less  to  analyse  and  digest. 
'I  lie  hii('f  analysis  eontaiued  in  the  ])resent  Number  of  the  An¬ 
ti  Slavery  Reporter,  will  therefore  he  most  acceptable  to  all  who 
are  anxious  to  understand  the  real  .state  of  things  under  the 
working  of  tile  purgatorial  scheme  of  apprenticeship.  'To  this 
analysis  arc  appended  extracts  from  other  oflicial  documents,  and 
the  able  and  luminous  spcecli  of  Mr.  Ruxton,  on  moving  for  a 
t’ommittceof  hupiiry,ou  tlu*  :i*Jnd  of  March.  'I'hc grounds  u|H>n 
which  the  hon  .Sictnher  asked  for  this  ('ommittcc,  arc  such  as 
forbid  the  relaxation  (d‘  vigilance  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  to  the  negro. 

•  .\  change  so  inoinentiMis  and  mi  sudden  in  the  condition  of  a  whole 
r.uv  ot  jHHiple.  as  tlu*  eiitranehiseinenl  of  nearly  a  million  of  slaves  in 
a  single  il.iy,  never  lK*t«*re  «K*enrreil  in  the  history  of  man.  If  1 
sloppi'il  there,  it  wonhl  he  argument  enough  for  iiupiiry.  The  whole 
world  are  intere.Nled  in  the  results  of  so  va.st  an  experiment  ;  hut 
more  es|H'eially  ot  onr  tellow  crralnres,  still  slaves  to  .\ine- 

riea.  Rr.izil,  aiul  Sp.un.  tor  whom  there  is  no  hoju*  of  riildaiiee  of  their 
y»ke.  except  through  the  moral  toree  and  agency  of  onr  example.  If 
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il  wvro  oiilv  in  roininistTulioii  for  all  those  miiltitiiiles^  1  am  jMT- 
siuuh'il  I  slaaihl  not  crave  in  vain  for  this  inquiry. 

•  Hut  I  now  come  nearer  home.  The  j>eople  of  England  felt  more 
livelv  and  intense  interest  upon  this,  than  perhaps  on  any  otlier  sub* 
jtvt.  From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  it  called  forth  an  uiii- 
viTsil  exj)ression  of  their  sympathy.  Dot's  any  one  bi'licve  that  this 
a-.is  a  light  and  transient  fet'ling?  It  sprung  from  a  dei'p  senst»  of 
oujscience  and  of  religion,  and  its  sincerity  has  btH*n  put  to  the  pniof. 
Ihiw  often  were  we  ex|H>sed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy 
with  this  taunt : —True,  s;iid  the  West  Indians,  there  are  meetings, 
ami  strung  resolutions,  and  earnest  petitions  ;  tell  the  people  that  the 
alH»lition  of  slavery  they  shall  have,  but  that  they  shall  pay  for  it, 
ami  you  will  hear  no  more  of  this  cheaj»  charity  !  A  Siicrifice  was  de¬ 
manded — a  ])rtHligious  sum — twenty  millions  of  money  !  It  has  lM*<'n 
paid  ;  and  not  one  jHJtition — not  one  remonstrance — not  one  complaint 
has  as  yet  been  presented  to  us.  I  might  waive  every  other  argument, 
ami  j)ut  my  case  on  this  alone: — Have  not  the  generous  contributors 
of  this  matchless  donation  some  right  to  know  what  has  iH'Conieof 
their  money,  and  whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  accomj>lished  their  bene¬ 
volent  purjmse? 

‘Hut  1  have  another  argument.  We  have  now  some  experience. — 
Nearly  two  years  have  expired,  and  it  is  time  to  inquire,  whether  any 
attempt  has  bt'en  made  to  evade  our  statute,  or  to  defraud  us  of  any 
portion  of  that  freedom,  which  cost  us  so  much  } 

‘  1  s;iv,  there  has  Ix'en  such  an  attempt ;  and  what  is  worse,  the 
attempt  has  been  hitherto  successful.  Laws  have  passed,  and  prac¬ 
tices  have  crept  in,  abhorrent  to  the  essential  principles  of  our  law, 
ami  iH'aring  ttK»  close  a  resemblance  to  the  laws  and  practices  of  fc»r- 
mer  times.  Observe,  I  s|H'ak  not  universally  ; — I  make  no  general 
charge.  Some  proprietors  have  honestly  performed  their  eng:igements; 
and  tlms,  met'ting  the  wishes,  have  deserved  the  bounty'  of  the  nation. 
My  allegj\tion  is,  that  some  proprietors,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  attorneys  and  overseers  in  the  W’est  Indies,  have  exhibitt'd 
symptoms,  not  at  all  equivocal,  of  a  desire,  now  that  the  money  is 
paid,  to  withhold  that  freedom  which  it  was  designed  to  purchase.  If 
such  be  tlieir  plan,  we  ought  at  once  to  check  this  spirit,  to  show, 
that  ue  are  watching  their  proceedings  with  jealous  eyes,  and  that  we 
will  not  consent  to  any,  no,  not  the  smallest  encroachment  upon  those 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Abolition  Act.  I  call  for  a 
committee,  then,  as  a  manifestation  to  these  parties,  that  neither  the 
pc'ople  of  England,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the  government,  \vill  con¬ 
sent  to  alienate  the  smallest  portion  of  thatlilierty  which  belongs  to  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  right  without  purchase,  but  which  we  have  bought  and  |)aid  for. 

‘  1  now  proci'ed  to  show,  that  it  is  not  trifles  they  aim  at,  but  that 
now,  when  this  money  is  hardly  in  their  jKickets — when  one  would 
MijqHise  that  they  had  hardly  recovered  from  their  amazement  at  their 
gmsl  fortune  in  getting  twenty  millions  of  money,  for  that  which  in 
itself  was  not  a  loss  but  a  gain — a  positive  improvement  of  their  pro- 
JHTty  and  prusjiects — even  now,  at  the  very  outset,  they  are  attempting 
to  lay  hands,  not  on  trifles,  but  on  the  essentiid  features  and  sacred 
principles  of  the  abolition  law.’  pp.  .'loH,  .Tiy* 
voi..  \vi. —  N.s. 


c  (; 


V 


\Vc  hliall  nt»t,  t>n  llic  ]ircsciit  occasion,  ^o  into  tlic  general 
su!>jcct.  'I'his  main  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  parliament¬ 
ary  evidence  ;  that,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  the 
working  of  the  Al)olition  Act  has  more  than  justiHed  the  ho|H‘s 
and  expi'ctalions  of  the  abolitionists.  I'o  contend,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  negroes  would  work  for  wages,  was  deemed  faiiati. 
cisin  and  absurdity.  What  do  facts  say.^ 

‘  In  the  pujHTs  lK»fore  the  House,  we  have  a  table,  furnished 
Lord  Sligo,  which  girl's  the  following  results,  in  answer  to  enquirin 
set  on  !)y  that  noble  lord.  On  15  estates,  the  apprentices  had 
refuMsl  to  work  for  wages  ;  on  IK't,  wagi*s  had  neither  Ihm'h  offered  nor 
refuMMl  ;  t>n  lUKt,  the  apprentices  were  working  for  hire. 

*  In  liis  lordshi|^)’s  despatch  of  ‘J7  March,  Hki5,  to  the  Karl  of  AIkt- 
deeii,  he  s;ivs,  **  'I  he  apprentices,  genenilly  spc'aking,  are  working  very 
iiiihistriously.  In  many  instances,  where  they  are  paid  by  the  quaii- 
titv  of  sugar  made,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  the  Ixuling- 
house  w'i>rk  for  the  whole  first  five  days  of  the  wivk  uninterruptedlv, 
though  their  bargain  with  their  masters  may  have  l)een  to  work  <mlv 
for  eighteen  hours  per  day. 

*  “  Nearly  dtmble  the  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  made  per  hour  this 
year,  noire  than  what  was  made  during  slavery.” 

‘  In  his  lonbhiji’s  summary,  ilated  the ‘21st  June,  1H‘J5,  he  states, 
that  the  apprentices  generally  “  work  cheerfully  for  imuiey  hire,  both 
night  and  day.’  ” 

With  regard  to  the  general  good  behaviour  of  the  apprentices, 
Mr.  Huxton,  after  referring  to  the  rtturns  from  Jamaica,  which 
exhibit  the  proportion  of  crime  on  the  ]>art  of  the  apprentices  as 
alKuit  I  in  — read  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the 

despatches  of  the  governors  of  the  resj)eetive  colonies  to  the  Home 
( lovernmeiu. 

*  Tid)ago. — “  I  am  inducetl  to  Indieve  that  the  Island  of  Tobago 
will  be  tuuud  sivoiid  to  none,  in  {>uiut  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  apprentices.” 

‘  rriiiidad  “  realizes  the  im»st  sanguine  hopes  of  the  promoters  of 
the  iiiqHirtaut  change.” 

‘  St.  Lucia. — “'I'lauquil  and  orderly  conduct  of  tlie  appreutia'J 
labourers.” 

*  llomluras. — “  Never  l>ehaved  better,  or  so  well  before.” 

*  'forlola. — “  CUderly  and  peaceable.” 

*  Dominica. — “  Continued  quiet.” 

*  St.  ViiKvut. — “  No  iiisulsudinatioii.” 

*  MoutM'rral. —  “  Perteet  state  of  truncniillity.” 

*  Si.  Christopher.—**  Very  quiet.”  “  Work  well.” 

*  Bahamas.  —  **  'rranquillity  prevails  throughout  tliese  isLuids.” 

*  Nevis.  —  ‘*  rranquillity  and  good  order.”  ‘ 

^Vl1y  should  the  costly  blunder  of  the  Apprenticeship  scheme 
be  |H‘rsi.sii*\l  it!  " 


(  2.:‘)  ) 
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;\rt.  XI.  Ihead  of  the  First  Fruits  ;  2  Kincs  iv,  22,  <>r  Short  ISIrtlitu- 
lions  on  Soloct  Passaj^os  tif  Sfriptiirt*  for  owry  Day  in  the  Voar. 
With  a  IVrfaco  by  the  Author  of  “  The  WcH*k/’  12mo.  pp. 
iv.  I.ion(lon,  UCKi. 

Tin*  Mt‘‘btations  of  which  this  volume  is  comjaised,  ‘were  actually 
‘  the  daitif  ministrations  of  an  atfectionate  husliand  t(»  his  Indoved 
‘  jv.irtiuT,  havinj;  been  daily  laiil  by  him  on  her  dressin<;*ta!)le  as  a 
‘  mornin;.i  first  fruit  <»f  the  Spirit.’  This  circumstance  will  probably 
impart  an  interest  to  the  volume  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  readers, 
anil  at  the  same  time  ])re]>are  them  tor  the  familiar  and  inartificial 
character  of  these  pious  etfusiiins.  We  subjoin  a  specimen  : 

‘July  2. — Anoint  thine  head,  ami  wash  thy  face ;  that  thou  appear 
not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Kuther  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father,  which  seclli  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  o|)enly.— Matt.  vi. 

17, 

‘  From  this  we  learn  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  cheerful  Hp|>earance 
ln'fore  men,  even  under  pressing  circumstances.  When  we  are  fa.sting 
iinvartllv  under  the  feeling,  perhaps  of  our  infirmities,  or  the  frowns  of 
the  world,  — still  we  are  to  put  the  liest  aj>]H*arauce  on  the  matter,  to 
seen:  cheerful  whatever  we  may  feed,  because  it  is  for  the  glory  of  (iml, 
and  imt  less  a  duty  than  any  other.  Jbit  it  is  a  duty  in  which  most 
('hrislians  fail.  Not  only  do  they  not  hK»k  cheerful  when  they  have 
any  cause  of  oppression,  but  often  for  no  reason  at  all,  that  they  give 
way  to  des])onnei!cy,  and  sometimes  even  a  fleet  to  l>e  cast  down  when 
they  rtally  are  not.  But  they  have  their  reward.  They  get  the  com¬ 
passion  of  men  j>erhaps,  or  ]K’rhaj)s  not.  From  (lod  they  receive  no 
commendation.  He  charges  us  to  lie  of  g(MHl  cheer,  or  even  when  we 
feel  otherwise,  rather  to  n fleet  their  cheerfuliH'ss  than  despondency  ;  to 
wash  our  face,  and  anoint  our  head,  that  we  apt>ear  not  unto  men  to 
fast  or  be  desporn’ent,  but  rather  to  speak  out  our  sorrows  to  (bnl,  and 
to  (•x|)rcss  our  thankfulness  before  men.  (iod  hsiks  at  the  soul.  He 
regards  not  the  outward  ajipearance,  and  in  every  station,  he  that 
MTveth  him  in  sincerity  of  heart  is  accejited  of  him.*  p.  UM. 


Art.  XII.  The  Christian  s  Daily  Treasury:  containing  a  Heligioiis 

Kxcrciso  for  every  day  in  the  Year.  By  Fd>enezer  Temple. 

12mo,  pj>.  41Hi.  Loudon,  1II35. 

Wf.  can  cordially  recommend  this  unpretending  volume,  as  an  *  aid 
‘  to  reflection  ’  in  the  elosi't ;  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  l«H>,  agreeably  to  the  Author’s  hoj»e,  to  lay  preacln*rs  and  the 
visiters  of  the  sick,  ‘  as  each  exercise  ’  may  serve  as  the  ground-work 
und  outline  of  a  sliort  sermon  or  address.  If,  in  some  instances,  the 
relloctioiis  answer  rather  too  closely  t4»  the  term  skeleton ^  the  l>oiies  are 
>a»t  marrowle^ :  btdng  b;nsed  ujMin  Scripture,  and  strictly  of  an  ex- 
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{xmitory  churaclor,  the  roinarkH  an*  unif<»rmly  siivh  as  will  yield  “  spirit 
and  life  **  to  a  serious  rr.ider.  We  shall  give  two  specimens  which 
will  shew  the  average  length  and  grneral  style  of  the  *  exercises.* 

*  ^lay  1).  Continual  l)KPKN»ENrE  on  God. 

*  “  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold  I  will  rain  bread  from 
heaven  for  you,  and  the  ^)eople  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate 
every  day/* — Kxodus  xvi.  I. 

‘  The  things  that  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  were  de¬ 
signed  for  our  instruction  and  improvement.  From  this  miraculous 
provision  made  by  the  Almighty  for  them,  let  us  make  three  ohserva- 
tioiiH. 

*  In  trying  circumstances  we  should  trust  in  G(h1.  As  soon  as  the 
Israelites  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  and  esca|K*d  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts, 
who  were  drownetl,  and  while  the  last  notes  of  the  triumphant  song  of 
Moses,  celebrated  on  that  occasion,  had  scarcely  died  away  on  their 
tmrs,  they  murmured— how  much  lK*tter  would  it  have  been  if  they 
had  prayed.  But  have  we  not  Ikhmi  thus  guilty  ?  Though  we  have 
l)ren  the  recipients  of  numerous  liounties,  have  w'e  not  said  in  a  mur¬ 
muring  tone,  **  Can  Gml  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  How 
well  may  he  address  us,  **  O  ye  of  little  faith.*’ 

‘  Where  we  cannot  lay  up  in  sUire,  we  must  be  content  with  daily 
supplies.  The  camps  of  the  Israelites  were  cleared  of  the  manna  in 
the  evening,  not  a  crumb  was  to  be  left,  and  they  were  to  lie  down 
at  night,  reposing  on  the  providential  care  of  God— thus  they  were 
taught  a  lesson  of  continual  dependence — Have  we  learnt  this,  and  do 
we  feel  it  when  we  pniv,  “  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread?” 

‘  The  gifts  of  Broviilence  do  not  supercede  human  exertions.  The 
manna  fell  from  heaven,  but  not  into  their  tents  or  into  their  mouths 
—  there  was  nH>m  for  their  diligence  and  industry  in  gathering  it. 
\aaman  was  commandeil  to  go  and  w’a.sh  in  Jordan  before  he  could  be 
hmled.  Peter's  draught  of  Hshes,  must  be  dragged  to  shore — Saul  <»f 
Tarsus  must  go  to  Annnius  to  be  taught.  If  in  miracles  room  was 
left  for  exertion,  how  much  more  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
life/  p.  144. 

*Si*p.  1.  The  Instrument  of  Reornkration. 

*  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.” — James 

i.  la. 

*  These  words  present  lieforc  us  three  things  concerning  the  be¬ 
liever’s  regt'neratiun.  The  fact  of  it,  they  arc  bt'gotten ;  the  s<mrce 
of  it,  **  of  his  own  will  l)egat  he  us ;  ”  this  excludes  human  merit,  and 
ascribes  our  salvation  to  free  and  sovereign  grace.  The  instrument 
employeil  is  “  the  word  of  truth.”  This  is  one  of  the  designations 
given  to  the  g<is|K'l.  Li't  us  consider 

The  instrument  itself.  There  are  many  properties  l)clonging  to  it. 

It  is  not  a  natural  instrument.  It  does  not  o|»eratc  by  any  natural 
cHieacy,  as  foml  nourishes,  as  the  sun  shines,  or  as  the  wind  blows;  if 
it  were  thus  natural,  it  could  nut  be  of  grace ;  and  it  could  never  be 
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^niploytnl  without  its  dcsipnwl  effect  being  prodiicecl,  us  the  sun 
wliorover  it  shines,  imparts  light,  nnd  sheds  its  genial  influence  on 
lhos»'  who  are  l)eneath  its  rays.  It  is  an  affecting  truth,  that  though 
niaiiv  glass  of  the  gospel,  few  behold  the  glory  of  Go<l  in  it. 

If  it’  wore  a  natural  instrument,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
$(»ul  at  one  time  as  another,  but  it  is  a  moral  instrument,  and  operates 
not  itself,  but  only  ns  it  is  acted  upon. 

<  It  is  an  np})ointed  instrument.  The  Almighty  ordinarily  makes 
use  of  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purjioses  of  his  graci',  see  Ro¬ 
mans  X.  14 — 17.  The  ^vate^8  of  the  sanctuary  run  through  the 
channel  of  the  gospel.  Here  in  the  word  of  tnith  God  has  fixed  his 
puwer,  that  is,  here  he  will  exert  it,  for  “  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
jjilvation  to  every  one  that  belicveth.*' 

*  It  is  a  n(H;cssnry  instrument.  How  requisite  is  it  that  there  should 
le  some  revelation  made  from  the  great  Author  of  our  existence,  to  the 
erwitures  whom  he  has  made ;  for  none  can  st*e  that  which  is  not 
visible,  nor  hear  that  which  hath  no  sound,  nor  know  that  which  hath 
net  Is'cn  declared.  Destitute  of  divine  revelation,  what  can  wc  know 
«f  the  character,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portant  duties  ana  final  destinies  of  mankind? 

It  is  but  an  instrument.  The  |)ower  and  efficacy  are  from  God. 
The  word  exhibits  Christ,  the  Spirit  enables  ns  to  receive  him ;  the 
word  shows  us  his  excellence,  the  Spirit  leads  us  to  admire  it ;  the 
word  declares  the  promises,  the  Spirit  helps  us  to  plead  them ;  the 
word  makes  known  to  us  the  way,  the  Spirit  enables  us  to  walk  in  it ; 
the  word  is  the  seed  of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  is  the  quickener  of  the 
word. 

*  The  mode  of  its  operation. 

*  It  works  on  the  mind  by  enlightening  it.  There  can  be  no  love  in 
the  heart,  where  there  is  no  light  in  the  mind.  The  word  of  truth  is 
the  book  out  of  which  wc  arc  taught,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  the  teacher 
who  instructs  us. 

*  It  ojierates  on  the  conscience  by  convincing  it.  It  discovers  to  us 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  depravity  of  our  hearts,  and  the  suitableness  of 
Ciirist.  It  shows  us  the  rocks,  shelves,  nnd  quicksands,  which  en¬ 
danger  the  ocean  of  life,  and  is  a  compass  to  steer  us  to  the  haven  of 
rest. 

'  It  acts  on  the  soul  by  converting  it.  We  are  said  to  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth ;  born  again  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word ; 
it  is  a  hammer  that  breaks  the  rocky  heart,  a  sword  that  pierces  the 
inmost  soul,  a  light  that  penetrates  the  darkest  mind.  May  all  tlicsc 
im])ortant  ends  be  answered  in  our  experience.*  pp.  316,  317- 


Art.  XIII. — 1.  The  little  Scholar  learning  to  Talk,  A  Picture  Book 
for  Hollo.  By  his  Father.  18mo.  London,  1836. 

The  Nursery  Book,  24mo.  1836. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  been  long  known  to  the  public  by  his  judicious  ef¬ 
forts  to  assist  the  youthful  mind  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  he 
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has  here  ^iven  a  helping  hand  to  the  little  learner  in  his  first  steps  uu 
the  same  ruud.  The  volume  is  intended  to  be  read  by  the  |)arenu  to 
their  children,  while  the  pictures  are  exhibited  to  their  admiring  eyoi. 
We  could  wisli,  however,  that  the  einliellishnients  were  a  little  better 
executed,  as,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  even  children  learn  to  looli 
with  critical  eyes  u|)on  the  somewhat  mysterious  hieri^lyphics  which 
delighted  the  infant  eyes  of  the  last  generation. 

The  lessons  in  the  NursiTy  Book,  which  is  the  production  of  twu 
Masters  of  infant  schools,  do  not  seem  so  amusing ;  but  tlicy  are  in- 
structive :  and  the  emliellishments  are  |)erfect  in  their  way, — giving 
os  faithful  representations  of  coats,  hats,  ploughs,  and  other  common 
objtMTts,  as  pencil  and  pa)K‘r  can  well  nnaluce.  , 

The  object  of  both  these  little  volumes  is  the  same:~to  assist  in 
supplanting  the  old  system  *  of  coercing  the  youthful  mind ',  and  in 
Hiilistituting  one,  under  which  (»ne  of  the  chief  punishments  is  the 
refusing  to  hear  the  lesson.  W  e  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  re¬ 
commend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our  little  friends,  and  to  the  {Nitron* 
age  of  their  parents  and  teiwliers. 


Art.  XIV.  7’Ar  Ominous  Isle,  Founded  on  Fact.  By  the  Portland 
Shepherd.  12mo.  p{i.  95.  Price  2s.  (yd.  London,  193(). 

If  the  Portland  Shepherd  has,  ns  it  is  intimated  on  the  title-{)agt', 

*  for  a  {H.M1  exchangeu  his  cnH>k,’  and  *  sold  his  lambs  to  print  his  book,’ 
we  are  very  sorry  for  him.  *  Fate  *  has  never  marked  him  as  a  |NN.*t; 
and  the  stNtner  he  abjures  the  pen,  and  resumes  his  {lastoral  staff,  the 
iM'lter.  Those  iH'rsons  are  not  his  true  friends  who  would  encourage 
him  ill  etfurts  which  cun  lead  to  no  successful  result. 

Art.  XV.— CORRESPONDENCE. 

OKHMAN  ITNIVKKSITIE8 — OR8RN1US. 

‘  To  TiiK  Editor. 

‘  DKAH  SIR, 

*  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  clerical  errors  which 
i»ccnr  in  the  last  article  of  your  August  Number.  Some,  being  errors 
in  well-known  names,  may  have  arisen  from  inattention  or  accident ; 
hut  it  is  probable  that  others  have  l)con  produced  through  the  obsen- 
rity  of  the  hasty  notc^  w’ith  which  I  had  supplied  yon.  It  is  to  the 
latter  only  that  I  wisli  to  refer,  as  the  others  can  mislead  no  one,  and 
you  have  of  course  oliserved  them  yourself.  The  name  of  the  esteemed 
pHigrajiher  at  IWrlin  is  Ritter,  not  Ritfcr ;  that  of  the  lamented  phi¬ 
losopher  who  diinl  last  !Rnrch  at  Halle,  is  Billroth,  not  Bilbroth  ;  and 
that  of  the  {iroft'ssor  at  Erlangen,  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the 
('ommentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  Harless,  not  Harlep. 
Ilis  W’ork  is,  I  may  add,  deserving  of  s|H*cific  mention,  lus  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  cunnietent  judges,  one  of  the  very  first  specimens  of  the 
a|>piicaiJon  of  pkikJogy  to  tlie  ex|)oHition  of  the  New  Testanwnt 
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wliicli  has  pnxH'iHletl  fn»m  any  German  p<'n.  I  iniiKt  also,  on  the 
grouiui  of  literary  justice,  refer  to  a  more  iui))ortunt  error.  My  ac¬ 
count  of  (lesenius  has  been  evidently  misunderstood.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  eclipsed  by  £\vala,  and  several  others,  Ewald  is 
certainly  acknowledged  as  the  superior  light,  though  indeed  there  can 
be  little  question  that  he  is  very  largely  indebted  to  Oesenius ;  and 
Ilupfeld,  of  Marburg,  a  pupil  of  Gesenius,  who  has  announced  his 
intention  to  publish  a  Hebrew  grammar,  which  sliall  go  deeper  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language  than  Ewald  has  done,  is,  from  the  very  great 
acumen  displayed  in  his  mere  occasional  pieces,  believed  by  very  many 
to  be  i*qual  to  the  fulfiluient  of  his  pledge.  But  he  has  not  yet  done 
it.  Uudireit,  of  Heidelberg,  is  by  some  spoken  of  as  being  equal  to 
Ciesinius ;  but  it  would  be  diihcult  to  find  the  evidence.  Hitzig,  of 
Zurich,  the  scholar  of  Ewald,  who  has  applied  the  grammatical  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  master  to  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  and  comes  into  fre¬ 
quent  collision  with  Gesenius  in  the  course  of  it,  though  largely 
cumineiided  by  Ewald,  will  perhaps  hardly  prevail  on  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  justify  his  own  opinion  of  his  comparative  pre-eminence. 
The  fact  is,  that  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  hosts  of  Hebrew 
gruminars,  large  and  small,  were  pouring  from  the  German  presses, 
the  publication  of  Gesenius’s  work  threw  them  all  into  the  shade; 
and  while  they  have  jiassed  into  oblivion,  his  has  remained  till  this 
hour  us  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject.  The  effect  of  Ew'ald’s 
work  has  been  not  so  much  to  controvert  his  views,  though  this,  in 
his  Hrst  edition,  he  does  frequently  and  very  coarsely,  but  to  supply  a 
more  strictly  philosophical  analysis  of  principles  than  he  had  done. 
Gesenius  is  not  indeed  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  reli¬ 
gion  unhappily  he  is  just  the  reverse ;  but,  on  the  purely  literary 
question  of  his  merits  os  a  grammarian  and  scholar,  let  us  not  misre¬ 
present  his  cose.  Rather  let  us  pray  that  God  will  raise  up  many 
more  in  Germany,  who  shall  exhibit  piety  and  learning  in  the  highest 
point  of  union  ;  and  let  those  who  arc  anxious  for  this,  in  reference 
lo  tlie  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  keep  their  eye  on  the  course  of 
llavernick  in  Hostoch,  and  Kbnig  in  Maentz.  Believe  me,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  my  dear  Sir, 

‘  V^ery  sincerely  yours. 


*  boKDUK,  Aug.  24th.* 


Aet.  XVI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Jacob  Jones  announces  fur  publication  during  the  mouth,  a 
third  edition  of  " The  Anglo- Polish  Harp;  Scenes  &om  Longinus; 

Poems  ",  with  Emendations,  and  considerable  Additions. 

In  the  press,  Burk's  Life  of  Bengel.  A  Memoir  of  .the  Life  and 
^^Vitiiigh  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  prelate  in  Wurtemburg,  Cumpoaed 
principally  from  Manuscript  Documents.  By  the  very  Reverend 
•lean  Burk,  Great  Grandson  of  Bengel.  Translated  from  the  Oernuin 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Francis  Walker,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Piirleigh,  Essex, 
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und  latt*  Chaplain  of  Now  ColltH^c,  Oxford.  In  one  volume,  «icUto.— 
Till*  Writings  of  few  (temiaii  l)ivi!u*8  have  exercised  so  nmeh  iiiHiifQcf 
upon  English  ('hristians,  as  those  of  John  AllnTt  llengel.  Few  b«?r 
mid  his  works,  but  many  are  influenced  by  their  rciiders. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Menzel  on  German  Literature,  translated 
from  the  German. 

In  the  press,  Guido  and  Julius.  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  und  the  Pro¬ 
pitiator  ;  or,  the  True  Consecration  of  the  Doubter,  explained  in  the 
curresiHmdence  of  two  friends.  Hy  the  Rev.  Francis  Augustus  Tho- 
luck,  D.D.,  &c.,  &c..  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Jonathan  Edw^ards  Ryland.  With  a 
Preface  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  In  one  volume  12mo. 

Ill  the  press,  the  Philanthropist ;  or.  Selfishness  and  Benevolence 
illustrateu  ;  a  Tale.  By  u  L:idy. 

In  the  pres.H,  the  Liunaean  System  of  Botany  ;  illustrated  und  ex 
plained.  By  T.  Castle,  M.I).,  F.L.8.  Also,  a  ikl  Edition  of  the 
.Author’s  Introduction  to  Medical  Bi»tany. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  an  English  Grammar.  Bv 
Matthias  (rreen,  Birmingham. 

In  the  press.  Twenty  Select  Discourses  on  the  grand  subjects  of  the 
Gospel,  chiefly  designed  for  Villages  and  Families.  By  W.  Onun, 
Wallingford. 

In  the  Press,  General  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire.  By  James 
M*Quix*n,  Esq. 

In  the  Press,  Temptation,  a  Treatise  on  Satanic  Influence.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ransom,  Classical  Tutor,  Theological  Academy, 
Hackney. 


Aht.  XVII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY. 

The  MartjucRs  \VellcsW>'’s  Dos)vitch«£, 
Minuios,  snd  Corrcspoiukmce.  during  his 
Admintstratioii  in  IndU;  currecU'd,  ar- 
ranged,  and  revised  by  hit  Lordship-.  VuL 
X.  'Die  Volume  embraces  the  Scttlemeuts 
of  \l>soro,  the  Caraatic,  Oude,  Tanjore, 
Surat,  Ac.  The  Treatise  of  Hydrabiid,  of 
Seringmpatani.  of  Ne^uiul,  with  Persia,  the 
Guicowar,  Ac.  The  Ks|)edition  to  Kgv^, 
the  Kouadat'uii)  uf  the  CoUege  of  Kurt 
Wilb4ni,  the  Kegulations  of  the  Private 
Trade,  Ac.,  Ac. 

IVe  Student's  Manual  of  .\ncieot  His- 
tory :  containing  Accounts  of  the  Political 
Condiuon,  Ccogra|4iical  Situattou,  and  So¬ 
cial  State  of  the  principal  Nations  of  .An¬ 


tiquity.  Carefully  digrstc'd  from  the  Ao- 
cient  Writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  Di** 
cover ies  of  Modern  Scholars  and  Travel 
lers.  By  W.  C,  Taylor,  LL.D.,  M.U.AA, 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  DubUu.  Crown 
lOf.  6J. 

TUBOLOCT. 

The  Union  of  Church  and  State  .\flt»* 
scriptural  and  Indefensible:  including  a 
Particular  Review  of  Chancellor  Deahry  s 
“Sermon,**  aiul  of  Archdeacon  Hoarvs 
“  Charge,"  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  exhibiting  every  MaUrfitl 
Argument  hitherto  advanced  for  ^ 
against  Political  Kutabliahmeots  of  Chr^* 
ianil).  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn, 
Chester.  I^mo,,  7s,  (kt,  in  Turkey’  cloth* 


